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NOTHING Is CHANGED BUT THE FLOOR 





tupy these pictures of the same store, 
S and you'll see that the amazing differ- 
ence in appearance has been achieve »d with 
just one change—a new Armstrong Floor, 

When the owners of this dress shop 
opened their new store a few months ago, 
they put in modern fixtures and displays. 
The *y decided to use the floor already there, 
since it was in fairly good condition and 
would still give several years of service. 

It wasn’t long before they were disap- 
pointed in the store’s appearance, De spite 
the new fixtures, it didn’t have the over-all 
attractiveness they wanted. They had failed 
to realize how much the right floor accom- 
plishes as the most important decorative 
factor in any interior. 

A new floor was needed, but the budget 


was limited. The owners compared vari- 


ous flooring materials and found that 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile solved the budget 
problem because of its low cost, and its de- 
sign freedom enabled them to work out a 
custom floor that suited the store layout. 

The morning after the new floor was in- 
stalled, the store seemed completely re- 
modeled. Not only did the new floor of 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile make everything 
look more appealing, but the entire store 
seemed better arranged, more spacious. 

Perhaps your place of business, too, could 
benefit by “remodeling” with a new floor of 
Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. Your Armstrong 
contractor will gladly show you samples 
and give you a cost estimate, 


ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT 


Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of resili- 
ent floors——Armstrong's Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, 
and Cork Tile. Each of these floors has 
its own special advantages. They have 
been developed to meet various cost, 
style, and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”, a 20-page, full-color 
booklet, will help you 
compare the features 
of each type of resili- 
ent flooring and aid 
you in choosing the 
one that's best suited 
to your needs, Write 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 5010A 
Fulton Street, Lan 
caster, Penna 
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There’s a tremendous difference at 
between a “puppy” and a “guppy” 
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-and there is a powerful difference, too, 








“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





Other products sold under the“ Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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PRELUDE TO A SQUARE MEAL. Today, about 1214% of our population works on farms and ranches, supplying food for America and 
the world. And steel, more than any other material, has helped to make their work easier, their production greater, their lives 
pleasanter. For steel not only gives them strong, weather-proof roofing and siding for farm buildings like these, (U’S-S Stormseal 
and U-S’S Tenneseal are famous names in rural areas) but helps to bring them modern farm machinery and equipment, the 
blessings of electricity, fast transportation and scores of other benefits. 


THE CAP IS THE CLIMAX. Many of the 
things we need to keep us healthy and 
happy these days come to us in handy, 
closed containers. And the caps, or 
closures, of these containers are actu- 
ally the climax to a painstaking effort 
on the manufacturer’s part to keep the 
container’s contents pure and safe. 
Last year, 53,592,563,699 of these 
closures were used in America—many 
of them made from U°S‘S Tin Plate... 
steel with a very thin coating of tin. 


KEY TO BURIED TREASURE. This is a rock 
bit, the steel drilling tool that chews 
its way down through the earth to tap 
our deeply-buried treasures of oil and 
gas. For such bits, U-S’S Alloy Steels 
supply the super-strength, the extra 
toughness, the high resistance to im- 
pact, shock and abrasion needed for 
drilling to great depths. 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL Export 
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SO well... 





STORM WINDOWS LAST A LIFETIME. When 
your storm windows are made of U-S’S 
Stainless Steel, they’re an unmixed 
blessing. They cut fuel costs, increase 
room comfort, of course. But what's 
more, they're corrosjon-resistant, 
won't warp, bend or twist; they never 
need painting; they last a lifetime! 






ROAD SEPARATOR THAT TALKS. Supplying reinforcing steel and cement’ for mod- 
ern highways is one of the important jobs of United States Steel. Making 
highways safer is another one. This traffic lane marker, developed by Universal 
Atlas Cement, does double safety duty. Made of Atlas white cement, it is 
clearly visible at night. And its corrugated design (inset) actually causes it to 
sound a plainly-audible warning should you veer out of lane and your car 
tires ride on the corrugations. 


LISTEN to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





DIVISION © CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





Yes, Better Homes & Gardens’ 3¥2-million circulation makes 
it the third biggest man-woman magazine — and it’s the only one that 
forged ahead entirely through 100% service 


HH’ long has it been since you last made up your mind 
about BH&G? The picture has changed considerably. 


Today, Better Homes & Gardens offers a market that’s too 
big to overlook, too fertile to pass by. 


What other top-power magazine has won 3)4-million families 
screened for their interest in the home? 


What other top-power magazine has won 3}4-million families 
purely through 100% service content? 


What other top-power magazine primes 3)4-million families 
for buying, with friendly editorial advice on home improve- 
ment and family welfare? 


Search as you will, you'll find no match for the size plus 
selectivity that is yours in Better Homes & Gardens—yours 
to put behind any merchandise you may sell. 


That’s why Better Homes & Gardens—now the third biggest 
magazine read with equal interest by men and women - 
deserves new consideration before you place another ad. 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’2-Million Better Families 
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“THIS IS MY HAND—AND I’M KEEPING IT!” 


The story of a worker in a New England textile mill 


“When I told my wife about my job on the bobbin strip- 


ping machine, she gave me an awful jolt. Have you ever 
seen one of those machines work? You put a bobbin in a 
trough, touch a treadle with your foot — and a plunger 
pushes the bobbin between two knives and slices off the 
thread. 

“So my wife says, ‘Some day you're going to leave your 
hand under those knives. Then what happens?’ 

“*T’'m no fool,’ I says. “This is my hand—and I’m keeping 
it!’ 

“Well, someone else was worrying about that machine. 
The maintenance supervisor and a guy from the insurance 
company gave it the once over and next thing I knew, the 
boys in the machine shop were working on the darndest 
gadget you ever saw. Now, every time I put my foot on that 
treadle, a hood comes down — and I couldn’t get my hand 
in those knives if I tried. 

“*Listen,’ my Super says, ‘this plant has gone 4,000,000 
man-hours without anyone getting hurt — and we're not 
going to stop now.’ 








“It made me feel good to hear him talk that way. When 
they take that much trouble to keep a man safe, you can bet 
it’s a good place to work”... 

Liberty Mutual has helped 3,000 policyholders establish 
records of 1,000,000 man-hours or more without lost-time 
accident. This has greatly reduced the cost of their Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance. Workers have benefited, 
too, by gaining the best kind of security — freedom from 
fear of painful injuries or death. 










MUTUAL 


PANIES 


LIBERTY SO 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 






LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents ., . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims, 
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You'll get more clothes into 
.-.and more and more 


enjoyment out of ... the 


® Holds more clothes ... more smoothly 
. +.» than any ordinary suitcose 


® Weighs less for air travel 

® Better proportioned for pullman convenience 

® More ruggedly built for automobile trips 

® Resilite construction . . . resilient, resistant, and light. nd 
You'll travel happily through the years with the Skymate 

© Solid brass . . . locks and corner shields 

® Bootmaker stitched with lock-twist nylon 


© Buffer-bound . . . only the Skymate is 
fortified on every outside edge 


See here what the women’s | 
Skymate Mayfair holds... and 
you'll have weight to spare if 
you’re travelling by air: 





2 dresses 2 pr. dress shoes 
2 suits 1 pr. sports shoes 
3 formals 2 nightgowns 

1 negligee 2 pr. gloves 

2 sweaters 6 pr. hosiery 
lingerie 1 cosmetic kit 

1 topcoat 1 handbag 

1 skirt 1 pr. slippers 


12 handkerchiefs 






The Mayfair 
shown, in Buckskin Tan canvas, 
is one of 15 pieces in this Skymate 
ensemble. Skymates in matched | 
sets for men, too. 


Skymate prices start at $50, plus existing tax, Write for 
the name of your nearest Hartmann retailer. 


HARTMANN COMPANY « Racine, Wisconsin 


*Do your 
Christmas gift-planning, 
and hinting, early. 
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EETTER'S 


Warm, Human, Sensitive 
Sir: 

Trve’s Oct. 9 cover story on Robert Frost 
is a masterpiece. The article on the great poet 
is itself blank verse. The quoted poems, and 
everything in the feature, give a thrill and 
warm the heart. 





LestrE MILLER 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on a superb and timely 
study of Robert Frost, who is unquestion- 
ably America’s greatest living poet. 

Avucust DERLETH 
Sauk City, Wis. 


Sir: 

. .. Congratulations to Tove for having 
established an alltime high for lodging the 
pebbles of American literary biography where 
future slingshooters cannot dislodge them. 

J. Atmus RUSSELL 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Sir: 

A magazine that in these days of worry 
stops for a second to pay homage to a poet 
deserves the respect of all its readers. 


OscaR SCHWARTZ 
Schenectady 


Sir: 

Inasmuch as the only things a civilization 
is ever remembered by ... are the artistic 
(materialistically worthless) doings of a small 
group, I feel it is particularly fitting that a 
realistic, and if you will a materialistic, or- 


| ganization such as Tre should take a short 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 






Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska,1 yr., 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12 all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00, 
For U.S. active military personnel anywhere in 
the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 


Subscription Service: J. E. King. Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 
Time SuBscriPtion Servick 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Lilinois 


of Address: Four weeks" notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magazine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. 
If unable to do 80, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


sins pa Tre is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 


Time Inc, also publishes Lire, Fortune and THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW., 
Pratt: Producer, THE Marcu oF Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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fin popularity and owner loyalty among all cars 


Get the most motor car for your money by choosing 
Chevrolet—the car that leads all others in registrations 
this year and for the total 20-year period, 1931 to 
date. You know Chevrolet has to be the best to lead 
all the rest in popular demand; and, more than that, 
to please its owners so thoroughly that they give it the 
highest vote of owner-loyalty of any car in the industry. 
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and Finest 


in No-Shift Driving —Standard Driving— 
and performance with economy 


7 , You'll enjoy finest no-shift driving 

‘ P/cnevRoLeT/ at lowest cost in a Chevrolet com- 
ATL The Styleline De Luxe . : bining the famous Powerglide 

4 4 4-Door Sedan Automatic Transmission* and 105-h.p. Valve-in- 
Head Engine. Or finest standard driving at lowest 
cost in a Chevrolet combining the highly efficient 
standard Valve-in-Head Engine and Silent Synchro- 
Mesh Transmission. 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at Lowest Cost 


more good things for less money 


—— st, Body by Fisher for outstanding 
YcHEVROLET beauty, and luxury! Center-Point 
Pant Steering and the Unitized Knee- 
Action Gliding Ride for maximum steering-ease and 
riding-ease. Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Hydraulic Brakes with Dubl-Life 
Rivetless brake linings for full safety-protection! 
Only Chevrolet gives all these advantages at lowest 
prices. See it—drive it—make it yours! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Tuere ARE 100 surprising ways that 
you or your family or your dog can 
hurt somebody and get you into a 
lulu of a lawsuit. f 


Somebody may stumble on your 
front walk. Your child may scrape 
somebody with his bicycle or even 
playing ball. The milkman or meter 
reader may trip and spill. You may 
sock somebody with a golf ball. An 
occasional employee may fall and 
break an arm. Etc. 


You can’t—or shouldn’t—have 
peace of mind until you are fortified 
against lawsuits from such accidents. 


For merely $10 a year you can get 
protection against many kinds of 
lawsuits up to $10,000, with a 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York Family Legal Liability 





yalute 


MWA , im jewd 


Policy. And the same policy pays 
medical fees up to $250 for non- 
family injuries even if you are not 
legally liable. For $15 you can get 
$100,000 protection—which is a 
bargain and a good idea, in view of 
today’s suits for stiffer damages. 


For the nome of an America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


Deportment T 

AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 

80 Maiden Lone, New York 8, New York 
Gentlemen: | want to know more cbout The 
Fomily Lego! Liability Policy. 


Nese______—__ — 








cha CULE SETA. 





THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX - NIAGARA = AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY sxe CASUALTY COMPANY or wew rere 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Choirmee 


FRANK A_ CHRISTENSEN 
President 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP « 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 








detour from its news reporting to laud Rob- 
ert Frost for his contribution to future gen- 
erations. You have done a fine job 


KENNETH B. BRUCKART 
Washington 


Sir: 

. . . ] assigned the reading of this admira- 
ble article ... to 103 college juniors and 
seniors in my classes ... 

I am happy to ... point out to them 
that a magazine of Tme’s circulation and 
influence in these critical war days has served 
literature and the finer cultures wonderfully 
by featuring so prominent a living American 
poet... 

FRANKLIN TRENABY WALKER 
Mississippi College 
Clinton, Miss. 


Sir: 

In your appraisal of Robert Frost you say 
“other contemporary poets have had greater 
influence—T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, W. H. 
Auden.” 

By those who feel this “influence,” I as- 
sume you mean the army of obscure versi- 
fiers who pretend to write poetry but rarely 
come close. 

Mety TASKER 
New York City 


Sir: 

. Frost is outstandingly the greatest 
living American poet, and his works will ap- 
pear in anthologies of English poetry when 
the ridiculous stuff of the Eliots and the 
Audens has been relegated to the literary 
rubbish heap where it belongs. 


Marc T. GREENE 
London 


Sir: 

Bravo on your discerning write-up of Rob- 
ert Frost, the world’s most gifted toiler in his 
particular vineyard. 

Bravo also to Boris Chaliapin for his very 
warm, human and sensitive cover portrait . . . 


Tuomas L. Harris 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Sir: 

It was a pleasure to read your excellent 
article on Robert Frost ... 

However, as one who has published a book 
on Frost [Jntervals of Robert Frost], and 
for 20 years has been working almost every 
day on a life of the poet, such fine articles 
have great disadvantages ... They give 
away too many excellent facets and incidents 
of one’s subject. But there’s no copyright on 
truth... 

Louis MerTINS 
Redlands, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your cover story on Robert Frost recalled 
for me a spring day in 1935 when Mr. 
Frost visited the small State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Glassboro, N.J.... 

He held us spellbound for more than an 
hour, despite the sounding of buzzers sig- 
nifying the period's end, and while the next 
class came quietly in and stood listening at 
the back of the room... 

Thank you for bringing back so vividly 
what was certainly a red-letter day in many 
young lives. 


Rutu D. Younc 
Salem, N.J. 


Sir: 

. . - He is an example of that rare talent 
among men, to stand off and*talk to us as if 
he were right among us. He has always been 
the warmth by my hearth... 

SEBASTIAN IVAR 
Albuquerque 
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LUBRICATION COST? 


--- JUST A MIDGET IN A MOB 


That's how lubrication sizes up against the many 

other production factors which determine your unit 

costs! Yet, this “midget in a mob” can effect king-size 

savings for you by raising machine efficiency, cutting 

friction losses, reducing maintenance expense. SOCONY-VACUUM 


But it takes more than just “drops of oil and dabs of 
grease” to assure these benefits... it takes men who know 

your machines and their exact lubrication requirements. SOCONY-VA 
Socony-Vacuum provides both the knowledge and the - 
products...through a program of Correct Lubrication Chu0eci Lidice 
engineered specifically for your plant. 

For the genuine savings of Correct Lubrication, call WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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The Communist Religion 
Sir: 

... I was astounded to see a letter, 
signed C. L. Janik, in your Oct. 9 issue which 
states: “The great majority of people both 
in the Soviet Union and particularly in the 
enslaved countries are violently opposed to 
Communism.” I have never read a more 
gross misstatement... 

Take it from one who has been there—the 
great majority of people in the Soviet Union 
are 100% sold on Communism, for the simple 
reason that it is their religion . . . They are 
taught from the cradle that it is their mis- 
sion in life to free all the workers of the 
world from the slavery of capitalism . . . 

ALFRED T. BENTON 
Los Angeles 


Indian Hero, Unhappy Ending 
Sir: 

In your Oct. 9 review of Devil’s Doorway, 
you say that it is “an old-fashioned western 
at heart, disguised with an unhappy ending 
and an Indian dubbed in as the hero.” For 
your information, substantially the same sto- 
ry (Indian hero returns home after winning 
thanks of white man in battle, is later driven 
out of home by federal troops) happened 
at least once in real life. 

In the winter of 1838 the Cherokees were 
rounded up by the U.S. Army and driven 
from their ancestral homes in the Smoky 
Mountains over the Trail of Tears to the 
Oklahoma Territory . . . Some 4,000 of them 
died because of exposure and hardship 

At the battle of the Horseshoe, Chief Jun- 
aluska [of the Cherokees] had saved the life 
of Andrew Jackson by driving his tomahawk 
into the skull of a Creek warrior who had 
Jackson at his mercy. When Andrew Jackson 
became President . . . he repaid this debt by 
ordering the Cherokee removal. So you see 
that even celluloid clichés have their counter- 
part in real life. 

Gravy L. McMurtry 
San Francisco 


Unconscious Bigotry? 
Sir: 

The attitude of the Chicago City Club 
toward identification of Negroes as such in 
news reporting (Time, Oct. 9] reveals a pa- 
tronizing sort of bigotry of which the civic- 
minded members themselves probably are 
unaware. 

Would they object to being called white 
by a newspaper writer who considered the 
fact worth reporting? If not, why do they 
feel that members of any other race should 
take exception to the ‘same journalistic 
treatment? 

Apparently the Chicago City Club uncon- 
sciously believes that being a Negro is some- 
thing to be ashamed of—or at least that to 
call a man one is insulting—for why else 
should it advocate concealment of the fact? 

James W. GUERIN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Quakers’ Decision 
Sir: 

The outrageously courageous decision of 
Dairyman Hubert Mendenhall and 25 other 
Quakers to leave the U.S. and settle in peace- 
ful Costa Rica [Tre, Oct. 9] should make 
Americans stop and think. Or at least think— 
if we can’t stop... 

If we, by gearing our entire economy, even 
dairy-farming, to our military effort, have 
become unfit for such men as these 
hadn't we better examine ourselves and see if 
we haven't, without knowing it, developed 
the contagious moral leprosy of those we 
claim we are fighting against? ... 

ELMIRA GROGAN 





New York City 
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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 


THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 

Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 
than 600,000, 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 


=D 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 








2 Great NEW COMPTOMETERS 





St 


NEW ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


Trying is believing! Because this smooth, effortless key stroke 

puts wings on fingers. Hands seem, literally, to float over the keyboard... 
with astounding speed, ease and accuracy! This amazingly light touch is just 
one exciting feature that will permit your operator to handle your 


figure work with minimum effort and maximum efficiency. Here are others: 


IMPROVED ERROR CONTROL—absolutely climinates operating errors 
caused by imperfect stroke. (Ask your nearest Comptometer representative 


to demonstrate this exclusive feature.) 


Ke 


Non-glare Colors — scientifically selected 
by Faber Birren and Color Research Insti- 
tute of America to prevent eyestrain and 
to harmonize with modern office décor. 


Giant Answer Numerals — easy-to-read 
at a glance! 


“Decimal Points—in natural position. Con- 
veniently numbered by column. 


Hw. AYER & cON 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF 


NEW ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


Quiet Automatic Stop-start Motor — prac- 
tically noiseless! 


Three-way Error Control — operator sees, 
feels and hears mistakes! 


Built-in Radio Interference Control! 





NEW NON-ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


++. OF NEW 
NON-ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


Revolutionary x + Key—for faster, more 
accurate multiplication and division. 


Other Improvements Galore! Call your 
Comptometer representative RIGHT NOW 
. . . for a demonstration of these money- 
saving new adding-calculating machines. 


ComPTOomMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manvfacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1720 N. Paulina St,, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Best Things tn Life 


Web 7ite- RUNNING 


Friction has some use 

but mostly it is 

freedom from friction 

this world needs. 

In machines, that freedom is 
essential to long, useful life. 

Ball bearings give you most, 
New Departure makes them best. 


Nothing Kells Lite a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 


LL you could ask of a truly fine 
A automobile you get without 
stint in this suave and strapping 
beauty—that is ROADMASTER fact. 


Impressive bearing is part of this 
great Buick. And spirited distinction 
in styling. And sheer luxury in 
roominess and interior finish. 


And even in the field of fine per- 
formance its 152-hp Fireball engine 
makes you master of the road in 
soaring brilliance and supple action 
—in the liquid smoothness of 
ROADMASTER’s Dynaflow mobility, 
and the soft gentleness of its all-coil- 
spring ride. 


There is still another quality here 


quickly appreciated by the discern- 


When Setter automobiles one Built 
Buick wilh build Them 





ing fine-car purchaser—solid merit. 


For in the field of top-level motor- 
cars, ROADMASTER stands unsur- 
passed in value—sells at the lowest 
price per pound of any automobile 
in its class. And men who know cars 
will tell you there is no truer indica- 
tion of sound merit than that. 


2 
Do we ask you to compare Buick’s 
best with the rest of the fine-car field 


—measure ROADMASTER against the 
highest-priced cars for everything 


Your Key to 


METI 


ROADMASTER 





lt puls a new Light on things— 


you have a right to expect of top- 
quality automobiles. 


Then, we believe, you will find a 
new light on things automotive— 
enjoy fine-car prestige and perform- 
ance with the extra satisfaction of 
knowing you have made a winning 


buy. 


Your Buick dealer is waiting to show 
you all this. We suggest that you 


see him soon, 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


i Greater Valve 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 
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Tr 
Phroughout the world there are many famous hotels, but none 


enjoys a more impressive background nor a more loyal 

clientele than the distinguished Waldorf-Astoria on New York’s 

fashionable Park Avenue. Its unrivalled reputation has been achieved through 
a renowned cuisine, superb service and friendly hospitality. Since 1893 the 


Waldorf-Astoria has played host to the “Who’s Who” of the World. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
ca Yorke 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
TIME, OCTOBER 30, 1950 
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Gest sleeper play of the season | 


Ease your body into that soft, roomy Pullman bed. 
Settle your head on big, downy pillows. Sleep... deep 
and undisturbed, secure in the knowledge that you're 
safer in a Pullman crossing the country than you are 
in your own home. 


P.S. This sleeper play works like a charm, football 
season or any season. Try it next time you travel. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


RH >= 


Kallman, 





COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE AND ABOVE ALL- SAFE! 


© 1900, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qign Tw-Diadar. 


“Until quite recently I was only dimly 
aware of your existence.” 


This is the opening sentence of a letter, 
addressed to “Dear America,” which came 
to us recently from one of our overseas 
readers, a Danish woman journalist who is 
married to an Armenian and lives in Greece. 
She continues: 


“T did know that there was a strange land 
across the seas where they spoke some sort 
of English in rather an odd accent. I knew 
that the inhabitants of this vague country 
performed marriages on flagpoles. But apart 
from that you did not count. England was 
the country that all we Europeans loved 
and admired. We clothed our bodies in 
British clothes and fed our minds with the 
words of British intellectuals. It was smart 
to read British newspapers, and we sincere- 
ly enjoyed such nice magazines as Nash’s 
and the Strand. If we did see some Ameri- 
can newspapers, we would look at them sus- 
piciously and leave them to those strange 
Europeans who had been to the States and 
had caught a touch of madness. 


“There was that place called New York. 
It meant nothing to us. We had London, 
foggy old London, birthplace of Oliver 
Twist and Sherlock Holmes. We asked for 
no more, 


“Then the war finished and almost over- 
night everything had gone American in Eu- 
rope. How did it happen? I really don't 
know. But there I was, walking the streets 
and seeing America everywhere: shops full 
of nylon products, American toothpaste, 
American combs, Kleenex, candies, every- 
thing gaily coloured and smartly wrapped 
up. The newsstands were full of American 
papers, a Sunday edition about as big as a 
hundred European newspapers rolled into 
one, gay comics put up with clothespegs, 
stacks of magazines, stacks of books. I 
looked everywhere for an English magazine 
and found, tucked away in a corner, the 
Strand. I couldn't believe my own eyes. I 
did not know what had happened to it or 
to the world, it looked so poor, so thin and 
shabby. I bought, but not without mis- 
givings, the huge Sunday edition, some 
comics for my children, and a strange- 
looking newsmagazine called Tue. Still, I 
was sad and disappointed; those papers felt 
unfamiliar in my hands. When I came home 
I put them on my table and cocked a sus- 
picious eye at them... 


“I would not say that I have forgotten 
England. But those papers, especially that 
Time, have some sort of something. It gives 
me a delicious sense of freedom to read 
them—in fact, it gives me wings... 


“You are, almost, a paradise on earth. 
Look at the department stores, the sky- 
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scrapers, the jukeboxes, the subway, Broad- 
way, Coney Island, I can’t think of any 
other place where you might so successfully 
forget that you are only a weak human 
being. After all, forgetting that you are 
weak and that nature is treacherous is the 
secret of a happy life. 


“Speaking about your newspapers, I did 
not know what I was in for when I began 
buying your comics for my children. At all 
times of the day my five-year-old son will 
poke one of them in my face and ask me to 
explain it to him. . . It seems crazy from 
the beginning. How am I to explain this 
mad whirlwind of animals rushing about in 
cars, getting entangled in telephone wires, 
or being blown to bits by explosives? 


“By the time we have got through five or 
six of them I am clutching my hair and 
muttering under my breath. It always ends 
the same way. I will throw the comics on 
the floor and give up. Yet every day the 
little rascal will take out his stack of comics 
and pore over them for hours. Heaven 
knows what he makes out of them. He en- 
joys them immensely. . . 








“When I read articles in your papers 
glorifying grocers or restaurant owners who 
have earned fortunes and now live in luxury 
surrounded by valuable paintings and an- 
tiques, I always rub my eyes and read them 
once more to be quite sure that I am not 
dreaming. How amazingly good-natured you 
are toward the new-rich, It seems a wonder 
to Europeans that you do not grudge such 
people their money... 


“Almost everything in your papers makes 
me feel fine, except when you write in them 
that your inhabitants must eat less and 
spend less on luxuries. Don’t you realize 
what it means to us in Europe to hear 
about your beautifully heated houses, your 
electric kitchens and refrigerators, the warm 
water flowing freely from faucets, your full 
larders, your pockets full of money, your 
lovely, spoiled women? What would we do 
if we did not have this land of milk and 
honey to read about and dream about? 
Please go on living the way you are used 
tO... 


“Well, this is all I had to say. I did not 
like you in the beginning, but having got 
to know you is a tremendous experience. 
You have completely won my heart, thanks 
to that odd-looking newsmagazine called 
Time.” 


This letter expresses a viewpoint that I 
have seldom seen in print. I hope that you 


found it as unique and interesting as I did. 


Cordially yours, 


Gp Rte 
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Luxurious Brown Calfskin 
Freeman styles priced from $10.95 up 


é“ Se, g y g Yui ; $ ” 
Rich, pliable Calfskin Oxford with 
multi-stitched storm-sealed seams and weather-stripped soles. 


By America’s largest exclusive makers of men’s fine shoes, 


Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis., Chicago, New York 


Ms a FREEMAN Shoe 


THE FOOTWEAR OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


At Wallachs, New York; Capper & Capper, Chicago; MacDonald and Campbell, Philadelphia; 
Wolff's, St. Louis; Stumpf’s, Milwaukee; Liemandt’s, Minneapolis; Clayton's, Detroit; Katz, 
Baltimore; Wilkinson's, Omaha; and other fine stores in nearly 5,000 cities coast to coast. 
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THE TIN WE LOVE TO TOUCH 


This is a tin can. 

To the housewives who open 
30,000,000 of them a day, there is 
probably nothing less glamorous. 
Not so to us. We love ’em . . . because 
we see the tin can as one of the great- 
est advances in living, the means of 
bringing more food and better food 
to millions of people. 

That’s why we’re constantly im- 
proving cans. In fact, we’ve made 
cans so good that today it is far safer, 
from a bacteriological standpoint, 
to leave food in an open can than it 
is to transfer it to a dish. 

Continental has been a leader in 


%6u cant beat Continent 


the development of enamel linings 
for cans that protect food flavor, 
color and quality. The composition of 
these linings varies to give each vege- 
table, fruit, fruit juice or other food 
the specific protection it requires. 

Furthermore, our research people 
have made exhaustive studies of food 
spoilage and proved time and again 
that food will spoil faster out of a 
can than in it. As the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 

“It is just as safe to keep canned 
food in the can it comes in—if the 
can is cool and covered—as it is to 
empty the food into another con- 


tainer . .. Cans and foods are steri- 
lized in the ‘processing.’ But the 
dish into which the food might be 
emptied is far from sterile.”’ 

This is only a sample of the prob- 
lems that our research team of 
chemists, biologists, bacteriologists, 
metallurgists and other specialists 
have tackled. Their one goal in life 
is to lick packaging problems of all 
kinds—and if you have one, they’d 
love to hear about it. 

Remember—no matter what you 
pack or how you pack it—Continen- 
tal has the knowledge and facilities 
to give you first-rate service. 


Y 
tas a dependable source of's Yoyy 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers * 
* Crown Caps and Cork Products + 


Products 
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Decoware 


New York 17, New York 
Steel Containers + Plastic 
Machinery and Equipment 





“Just like 7 2 /; ME CUPS 


‘When you’re away from home, ’s funny how a little thing can 


become big and important. Take these familiar paper cups... 


divminpaiianta Dixies. You see them everywhere, at camp, aboard ship, and over- 
trade mark of the 
() 


Dixie Cup Company 


seas. Sort of like meeting up with old friends from back home.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Arms & Doubts 


The U.S. knew it had scrawled its initials 
on a lot of North Atlantic Treaty rearma- 
ment programs, but last week, with a jolt, 
it discovered what some of the bill was go- 
ing to look like. In the next year alone, the 
State Department indicated, France will 
get some $2 billion in arms and equipment. 
That figure was twice as much as the U.S. 
had paid for four of its past wars* put to- 
gether. But it was only the beginning: 
eventually France would get about $6 
billion. 

With the money, the French would 
speed equipment to their forces in Indo- 
China, and build up inside their own 
country an army which would bear the 
first brunt of any Russian attack in West- 
ern Europe. They would fully equip five 
existing divisions with U.S. arms, and 
would call up and arm four new divisions 
with U.S. money. And they would equip 
another division—the tenth—out of their 
own pockets. 

The U.S. had indicated, time after time, 
that it was ready and willing to foot 
much of the bill in Western Europe. But 
last week Herbert Hoover added his voice 
to those who insisted that Western Europe 
had to supply energy and urgency of its 
own. “We should be willing to aid,” said 
Hoover over a nationwide radio network, 
“but if Western Europe wants defense 
from the Communist tide, they must do 
most of it themselves and do it fast... 
We should say, and at once, that we shall 
provide no more money until a definitely 
united and sufficient European army is 
in sight.” If the Europeans don’t move 
“definitely and effectively” to mobilize, he 
added, then the U.S. would do better to 
“quit talking and paying,” and think about 
holding the Atlantic Ocean (with Britain) 
as its line. Not everybody went that far. 
Able, budget-conscious Senator Walter 
George agreed that Europe had to raise its 
own defenses, but added: “I do not see 
how Western Europe can bring in a ‘uni- 
fied and sufficient army’ without some 
financial assistance from the U.S.” 

After weeks of study of the U.S.’s books, 
a joint Senate-House committee last week 
completed the most careful compilation 





* The American Revolution cost early-day tax- 
payers $370 million; the War of 1812, $113 mil- 
lion: the Mexican War, $97 million; the Span- 
Estimated U.S. ex- 
$350 billion 





ish-American, $444.5 million 
penditure for World War II 





Wetcome Home: TRUMAN, 





ACHESON & SNYDER 


In a thick haze, a flapping albatross. 


yet of the nation’s expenditures in foreign 
aid since war’s end. The total: $42,591,- 
000,000. The figure, almost equal to the 
cost of U.S. Government for the six years 
preceding World War II, does not include 
contract authorizations, i.e., money still 
to be spent, or loans which have been 
paid back by foreign governments. The 
big items in money already spent: military 
aid, $6,052,000,000, outright economic aid, 
$36,539,000,000. 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department reported 
1,920 more U.S. casualties in Korea 
last week, bringing the total through 
Oct. 13 to 26,083 men. Of this number, 
about 16% were killed. In 16 weeks 
of the war, the recovery rate among 
wounded under medical care has been 


the highest of any campaign in U.S. 
history. The breakdown: 


WOUNDED 

MISSING 

Total casualties by services: Army, 
22,838 (including 3,394 dead); Marines, 
2,880; Air Force, 169; Navy, 196. 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Question Period 

Despite the amiable pictures, the black 
headlines and the yards of published spec- 
ulation, only two men knew what had been 
done or undone at the private, one-hour 
meeting on Wake Island. One had flown 
briskly back to Tokyo and gone about his 
war. The other had flown back to San 
Francisco to make a speech. A perform- 
ance of The Barber of Seville had been 
canceled to give him a platform in the 
War Memorial Opera House. By the time 
Harry Truman strode on stage, he had 
provoked the U.S. into rapt curiosity. But 
the President did little to satisfy it. 

He had talked over “the Far Eastern 
situation” with General MacArthur, he 
said, and he thought the general a “very 
great soldier.” Beyond that, most of what 
he had to say, and the best of it, was 
aimed, not at his U.S. hearers, but at Asia 
itself. Though it was highly generalized 
and gave no added outline to the Adminis- 
tration’s haze-bound Asia policy, it was 
Harry Truman’s most articulate state- 
ment to date of what—after Korea—the 
U.S. had to offer the unhappy continent 
across the Pacific. 

“We seek full partnership with the peo- 
ples of Asia, as with all other peoples,” he 
said. “What we want is a partnership for 














Tart ADDRESSING BUSINESSMEN 
“7 am in favor of our economic system which has given you a high standard of living.” 


peace . . . We know that the peoples of 
Asia. . . want their farmers to own their 
land and to enjoy the fruits of their toil. 
That’s one of our great national principles 
also. We believe in the family-size farm 
. « » we know that the peoples of Asia 
want their industrial workers to have their 
full measure of freedom and rising stand- 
ards of living. So do we. . .” Communism 
was a seductive “false revolution,” said 
Harry Truman, which would leave Asians 
“colonial slaves of a new imperialism.” 

Wrong Airport. But what about Mac- 
Arthur and what about Formosa? The 
question flapped along like the albatross 
as the Independence stuck her blue nose 
into the thick haze over Washington the 
next morning, passed over the fog-shroud- 
ed National Airport and landed instead at 
Andrews Air Force Base, twelve miles 
away (thus forcing Bess Truman, Secre- 
taries Acheson and Snyder and the rest of 
the welcoming delegation to streak across 
town behind sirens). No one who knew 
Douglas MacArthur suspected that Harry 
Truman had talked him out of his convic- 
tion that Chiang Kai-shek should be shored 
up and Formosa defended against the Chi- 
nese Communists. No one who knew Harry 
Truman had any idea whether the elo- 
quent MacArthur had persuaded his Com- 
mander in Chief, in their téte-a-téte on 
Wake, that he had better face the fact: 
Formosa must be kept out of the hands of 
China’s Red masters. 

Army Secretary Frank Pace, who had 
sat in on the open portion of the council of 
Wake, told newsmen “for guidance only” 
that the President and the general were in 
agreement on Formosa. From Tokyo's “in- 
formed sources” came word that the gen- 
eral “holds unalterably to the view that 
Formosa should not be allowed to fall into 
the hands of a potential enemy of the free 
nations of the Pacific.” 

Angry Sunset. This was too much for 
Harry Truman. Asked at his press confer- 
ence, “Are you now in complete agreement 
with General MacArthur on Formosa?” 
he turned the color of an angry sunset and 
began chopping at the air with his hands. 
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He wanted to tell the reporter some- 
thing that would be good for his soul, he 
sputtered, It is a pity that you columnists 
and reporters can’t understand the ideas 
of two intellectually honest men when 
they meet. The President told reporters 
that General MacArthur is loyal to the 
nation’s foreign policy, and the President 
wished a lot of your papers were. There 
was no disagreement between General 
MacArthur and himself. There was noth- 
ing to be settled about Formosa. 

Amid this shattering burst of shot & 
shell the question disintegrated. But as 
the feathers gently drifted down, so did 
the glamor of Harry Truman’s trip to 
Wake Island. 

The President also: 

@ Gave the Coast Guard sweeping au- 
thority to search vessels, restrict the wa- 
terfront and otherwise safeguard U.S. 
ports because “the security of the United 
States is endangered by reason of subver- 
sive activity.” 

@ Proclaimed Nov. 23 as Thanksgiving 
Day, entreating “all my countrymen to 
appeal to the Most High” to “grant to all 
nations that peace which the world cannot 
give.” 


Yes, Again 

Nobody had said it quite so positively 
before. In a radio interview, Senator Clint 
Anderson, the Democrats’ acting national 
chairman, predicted that Harry Truman 
will be “the only man” considered by the 
Democrats as their presidential candidate 
in 1952. 


ARMED FORCES 
SHAPE for Short 


Pentagon planners, looking for one of 
those catchy alphabetical abbreviations to 
pin on the command of Allied defense 
forces in Europe, decided on SHAPE. 
This, they said, would stand for Supreme 
Headquarters, Atlantic Powers in Europe. 
Still needed: a head to fit the SHAPE. Still 
the likeliest bet: Ike Eisenhower, some- 
time head of SHAEF. 








Joe Covello—Black Star 


VISITING WITH FARMERS 


OHIO 


Mr. Republican v. Mr. Nobody 
(See Cover) 


Mrs. Kitty Markham, Democratic work- 
er, rose majestically above the ruins of the 
Grange ladies’ chicken dinner in Radnor, 
Ohio (pop. 300). Although she had just 
had a tooth pulled, Mrs. Markham was in 
fine elocutionary fettle. She exhorted her 
listeners in the high-school gym to vote 
the whole Democratic ticket. Then she 
dropped one hand on the shoulder of the 
man sitting next to her. How proud she 
was, Mrs. Markham said, to be standing 
beside “my little pal here.” Everyone 
looked at the man, scarcely noticed until 
then, who sat peering over the top of the 
uncleared table. When he was introduced 
as “someone who needs no introduction 
—everybody’s friend,” he leaped to his 
full 5 ft. 4 in. of height. In the gravelly 
voice of a baseball umpire near the end 
of a doubleheader, Joseph Terrence Fer- 
guson, Democratic candidate for the U.S. 
Senate from Ohio, addressed himself to 
the farmers of Radnor and neighboring 
towns. 

“Taft says the unions are taking over 
the Democratic Party,” he roared. “He 
lies and he knows he’s lying. He says that 
I’m a controlled candidate. He is con- 
trolled by the big money interests and he 
can never be a free man.” Candidate Fer- 
guson fanned the air with his short, mus- 
cular arms. “I'll be the freest man,” he 
promised, “that ever treaded the U.S. 
Senate.” 

Not to Be Sneezed At. Candidate Fer- 
guson sat down amidst applause. He shook 
some hands and drove off in his 1947 
Buick. The following day and the day 
after, he would bob up in other meetings, 
often unannounced, to fire the same kind 
of political birdshot. In such a manner 
last week, 58-year-old Joe Ferguson, son 
of a coal miner, was hunting “Mr. Repub- 
lican” himself. Joe was the cast-iron spear- 
head of the campaign to get Robert A. 
Taft out of the U.S. Senate. 

The anti-Taft forces could have wished 
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MAKING FRIENDS 





Black Star 


oe Covello 


REACHING THE PEOPLE 


“Do you want people outside the state telling you how to vote?” 


for a spear with a little more point. 
“Jumping” Joe Ferguson is a bouncing, 
bespectacled little man who looks like 
Joe E. Brown, habitually has trouble with 
the English language. But for better or 
for worse, the anti-Taft forces were stuck 
with him, 

Outside Ohio, he was a political no- 
body—a bookkeeper who, in 1936, had 
slipped in as state auditor on the tail gate 
of the Roosevelt bandwagon. He had al- 
most no backing from the regular Demo- 
cratic organization. He did have a follow- 
ing of state employees, auditors and ex- 
aminers, and he rarely if ever forgot a 
name or a face. He had organized and 
supported a Columbus softball team 
named “Ferguson’s Auditors,” and an- 
nually he mailed out 150,000 Christmas 
cards bearing photographs of his hand- 
some wife and their growing family of 
eight children. 

He was a likable sort and he had a kind 
of brash courage. He had challenged Taft 
when better-known and more prudent 
men had declined to take the chance. 
And in some respects, he was not alto- 
gether to be sneezed at. He had held the 
auditor’s office for 14 years; in 1948, 
when Harry Truman was winning Ohio 
by a scant 7,107 votes, Joe Ferguson won 
re-election by 291,887—the biggest ma- 
jority a Democrat ever got in the state. 

Including a Tomato. Even from his 
eminence, the son of President William 
Howard Taft was not inclined to sneeze. 
Robert Alphonso Taft had measured the 
big attack on him with a politician’s care- 
ful and increasingly anxious eye. It was 
not Ferguson alone he feared. Taft was 
running against a large number of other 
people including, in a way, himself. 

Taft’s was not the kind of personality 
that kindled prairie fires of popular sup- 
port. The fires had to be fanned. Since his 
twelve years in the Senate were a matter 
of public record, they were wide open to 
the scrutiny of his enemies. The C.I.O. 
kept a staff of men busy combing the 
Congressional Record for ammunition. 
Taft’s lofty scorn for half-baked ideas, 
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his blunt honesty, his long rear-guard 
battle against the charging revolution of 
the New Deal, his stubbornness, his quer- 
ulous isolationism (which had a way of 
popping up again just when everybody 
thought he had overcome it), all could be 
turned around and used against him. 

But chiefly Robert Taft was running 
against the Truman Administration and 
the bosses of organized labor, who had 
loudly proclaimed their determination to 
beat him this year no matter what the 
cost. Not only birdshot was whistling 
around his ears. Big guns were also boom- 
ing amidst the buckeyes. 

Organized labor was fighting a hard 
and relentless campaign. In an unprece- 
dented formal alliance, the C.I.0O., the 
A.F.L., the United Mine Workers, the 
Machinists and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
had got together in a strictly political 
organization and dubbed it the United 
Labor League. The auto workers’ Walter 
Reuther had invaded the state to de- 
nounce the author of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. From labor headquarters had rolled 
thousands upon thousands of pamphlets, 
posiers, books, a lurid comic book (drawn 
by Al Capp’s brother Elliott) attacking 
and lampooning Taft. A few of the at- 
tacks hit home, but some of the blows 
were foul, ¢.g., the insinuation that Taft 
was anti-Negro, that he was against a 
minimum wage. Other attacks were round- 
house swings, answerable only in the kind 
of detail no one had time to listen to dur- 
ing an election campaign. Mr. Republican 
was hit with everything that organized 
labor could find to throw. 

For good measure, when he was in the 
town of Waynesburg, someone had also 
hit him with a tomato. 

Man on Wheels. Against this bitter, 
heavily financed and almost anonymous 
assault Taft had adopted the only prac- 
tical strategy. It was to counterattack. 
By last week his fight for re-election and 
political survival had become the liveliest 
battle in the 1950 campaign. He had 
started his counterstroke a year ago, after 
Labor Day, campaigned until January, 


resumed the battle again last August. The 
61-year-old Taft acted as though he were 
determined to show his face to every 
man, woman & child in the state. Occa- 
sionally, he went in a Beechcraft plane, 
piloted by his second cousin, David In- 
galls, the Navy’s only flying ace in World 
War I. More often Mr. Republican went 
by Ingalls’ Chrysler, driven at a_hair- 
raising rate by Airman Ingalls in a Tyro- 
lean hat. 

Last week, going into the stretch run of 
the campaign, Candidate Taft rocketed 
about the state. 

He rolled into Ohio’s small towns, smil- 
ing a little self-consciously, climbed out 
of his car, dodged the highway traffic, 
threw back his shoulders and launched 
into what newsmen had dubbed The 
Speech. He could time The Speech for 
anywhere from 18 to so minutes, depend- 
ing on the size and estimated temper of 
his audiences. Sometimes a few score, 
sometimes a hundred-odd men, women & 
children stood staring and listening. The 
horns of a public-address system, mount- 
ed on a sedan, lifted the Senator's flat 
Ohio voice above the din of Ohio’s Main 
Streets. 

"It Matters Most."* “My opponent is 
a captive candidate of the C.I.0O.,” he 
charged. “The top brass of the labor move- 
ment is trying to take over the Democratic 
Party ... Do you want people outside 
the state telling you how to vote? The Ad- 
ministration wants a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress. If it gets one, we will have national- 
ization of medicine and every other wel- 
fare service. . . 1 say the Brannan Plan is 
a fraud. They promise high prices for the 
farmer and low prices for the consumer, 
but they don’t tell what would happen in 
hetween. It would cost the taxpayer about 
$5 billion a year. And who are the tax- 
payers? They are the same farmers and 

” 
consumers .. « 

Ohio's business—farm trucks, oil trucks, 
family sedans—buzzed by. In the town of 
Nevada (pop. 1,000), a mile-long Pennsyl- 
vania freight train supplied a thunderous 
overtone. In tiny Wharton, a siren shrieked 
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AUDITOR FERGUSON 
A cast-iron spearhead. 


and a fire truck rattled past the speaker, 
slowing down to let four of Taft's 4o listen- 
ers jump on. “Maybe it’s just a Democrat- 
ic plot,” said Taft dryly, and went on talk- 
ing. Nothing stopped him, nothing could 
stop him short of a bolt of lightning. 

He shook hands genially, despite a 
cracked little finger which he kept in a 
splint. He winced a little in embarrass- 
ment when an occasional hearty Republi- 
can tried to clap him on the back. No toast- 
mistress called Robert Taft “my little pal.” 

But high-school bands tootled along his 
way. Teen-agers gathered and giggled and 
asked for his autograph. Taft scribbled his 
name, although—‘‘Autographs take longer 
than shaking hands,” he told his aides dis- 
approvingly. He left no corner unexplored. 
In a grey business suit with thin, greying 
hair plastered across his bald spot, he 
strode into school gymnasiums, eyed his 
audiences impersonally through spectacles, 
and gave fidgety small fry The Speech 
complete with facts & figures. He told 
them with punctilious grammar: “No one 
can tell your parents for whom they shall 
vote. It matters most that they vote for 
whom they please. But urge them to vote.” 

(From other reaches of Ohio, Ferguson 
rasped: “I say these tactics should be 
stopped because I say we are sending our 
children to school to learn their lessons 
and not to listen to a lot of claptrap from 
some cheap politician.”) 

"Volume in Detail."' His basic cam- 
paign tactic, Taft explained to his aides, 
was “volume in detail.” He was trying to 
reach those people—the great majority, 
he figured—who would not turn out for a 
political mass meeting, but would listen to 
a candidate if he came to them. If he kin- 
died no prairie fires, he at least engendered 
some sober interest. 

He spoke to labor groups. “Labor lead- 
ers have soft-pedaled their line about the 
Taft-Hartley ‘slave-labor’ law,” he said 
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bluntly. “They know that every working- 
man knows it is no such thing. Where are 
the slaves, where is the slave labor?” 

At Lima, Republican labor men escorted 
him in a torchlight procession. He visited 
the Porcelain Steel Corp. in Clyde, and 
talked to the workers. He talked to the 
workers at the Denison Engineering Co. 
in Columbus. One of them demanded: 
“Give me two good reasons why a laboring 
man should vote for you.” Said Taft: “Iam 
in favor of our economic system which has 
given you a high standard of living. I am 
trying to protect our system from Commu- 
nist attempts to take it over and change it.” 

He struck out boldly on foreign policy 
on which, more than any other issue, he 
had been criticized by many, including 
people who could not be rounded up by 
labor leaders. Taft's feet-dragging on aid 
to Europe and his attack on George Mar- 
shall a month ago had disturbed many of 
them. He said to one group: “If Russia is 
a peace-loving democracy, then I’m Harry 
Truman.” He demanded of another group: 
“What is our policy about Formosa? In 
January we are not going to defend it. In 
July we are going to defend it. In August 
the President doesn’t know whether we are 
going to defend it or not.” 

The man who was not Harry Truman 
rode tirelessly on. 

Foot in Mouth. Somewhere in Ohio, 
Joe Ferguson went his helter-skelter way. 
His friends had done their best to translate 
him into a national figure, i.e., a U.S. Sen- 
ator. His national labor policy came from 
the C.I.0. handbook. A few supporters, 
like former Akron University Professor 
Charles West, ardent New Dealer and ex- 
Congressman, helped him spell out a do- 
mestic and foreign policy, and Jumping 
Joe spelled it out, word by word. 

But Joe’s tongue would twist. His foot 
would get in his mouth. “When I am re- 
elected auditor. . .” he kept repeating to 
one crowd, oblivious of the hissing voices 
reminding him that he was running for 
U.S. Senator. “I have noticed,” he pro- 
claimed in the midst of the Community 
Fund drive in Elyria, “that the fellows 
who usually head these Community Funds 
are the fellows who don’t pay their em- 
ployees very much. If they paid them 
more, maybe we wouldn't need so many 
of these Community Funds.” In between 
times he just closed his eyes and pulled 
the trigger. “Taft is an American fascist,” 
he roared. “So are the fellows who sur- 
round him. The American workingmen 
are better Americans than he is.” 

His labor supporters last week were mo- 
mentarily quiet. They had made almost 
too much noise, thus provoking Taft’s 
Republican following to greater efforts 
and bigger contributions. If the labor 
groups could beat a somebody with a no- 
body, then the badly divided Ohio Demo- 
cratic Party, as well as the Republicans, 
had reason to worry about the future. 
Many Democrats were shocked and an- 
gered by the audacity of the U.L.L. and 
the shrillness of its spokesmen. Popular 
Democratic Governor Frank Lausche, 
himself up for re-election, kept eloquently 


mum on the subject of Ferguson’s can- 
didacy. Lausche had more than once pri- 
vately and publicly expressed his admira- 
tion for Taft. Now he was cast in the role 
of a pained sphinx, 

Administration and labor strategy was 
to save their final barrage for the last 
week before the election. The biggest gun 
in their artillery, Vice President Barkley, 
would be rolled into position in Canton 
and Cincinnati at the end of this week. 

Honking Approval. But Taft, noting 
these things out of the corner of his eye, 
stuck to a campaign which was as orderly 
as Ferguson’s was haphazard. 

He was not through yet. He still had to 
shake up a lot of farmers, who, like the 
farmers in Illinois (see below), were doing 
well and felt no great urge to go out and 
vote against the Fair Deal. There were 
those who would stay at home because 
they did not like either candidate. Taft 
would get some of the labor vote, but the 
anti-Taft sentiment was not confined to 
labor groups. A foreman in the engineer- 
ing section at Wright Field expressed the 
feelings of some ordinary voters: “Taft is 
for big business.” A painting contractor in 
Cleveland expressed a kind of vague, per- 
sonal prejudice: “I don’t like the way he 
talks. He’s too egotistical.” 

He continued to talk. Ohioans had to 
take him as he was or leave him if they 
didn’t like him. His idea of serving them 
as a Senator was not to cater to them for 
the sake of their votes, but to try to con- 
vince them of the wisdom of his own posi- 
tion. He hoped, after they saw him and 
listened to him, they would believe in him. 

By last week, he had not left much po- 
litical ground uncovered, or much of the 
state of Ohio. He had even spoken in the 
full glare of the headlights of 40 automo- 
biles, whose drivers stayed on to listen to 
him after the show at the Dent Drive- 
in Theater. At points to be applauded his 
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listeners flicked their lights or touched 
their horns. At the end Taft was startled 
by prolonged honking, which the chair- 
man assured him was meant to be applause. 

He had been in every one of Ohio’s 88 
counties, Counting last fall’s campaign, he 
had visited 325 factories, delivered The 
Speech 762 times, made 136 radio talks 
and 13 television appearances, attended 
129 receptions and 145 meetings with 
Republicans. 

At week’s end, he got into his blue 
Plymouth and drove home to Cincinnati 
to rest his voice and nurse his tongue, 
which he had bitten chewing on a piece of 
beefsteak. His ailing wife, Martha, await- 
ed him. Her active participation in this 
campaign was sorely missed. Martha 
Taft's intimate manner and witty tongue, 
which had given her cool, impersonal hus- 
band a kind of reflected warmth, had 
helped him mightily in the past. He had 
phoned her every night to report his 
progress. 

What could Mr. Republican report? 
Two weeks before the election, Joe Fergu- 
son was claiming that he would beat Taft 
by 250,000 votes. Ohio political reporters 
guessed: Taft by 50,000 to 100,000, Mr. 
Republican had made no exact calcula- 
tion, at least in public. He merely said in 
his flat voice: “I’m going to win. Don’t 
worry about that.” 


NEW YORK 
The Hanley Affair 


New York Democrats were acting as if 
Mighty Mouse had been caught stealing 
bubble gum. Even Tammany’s politicians, 
delighted at having for once caught Tom 
Dewey in an _ embarrassing position, 
moulded their faces into expressions of 
self-righteous indignation. 

All week long, Dewey tried to soften the 
crushing effect of the Hanley letter (Tre, 
Oct. 23). There was a lot to explain away: 
74-year-old, debt-ridden, half-blind Lieut. 
Governor Joe Hanley, “humiliated, dis- 
appointed and heartsick” because he was 
not going to run for governor and Tom 
Dewey was, had written that Dewey had 
made him “certain unalterable and un- 
questionably definite propositions” to free 
Hanley of debt, if he would take the Re- 
publican nomination for U.S. Senator 
instead. 

Wall Street Sunday. Dewey, angrily 
defensive, said that nobody had offered to 
pay Hanley’s debts (more than $30,000), 
and furthermore that there was nothing 
wrong if someone had. Referring to books 
by Democratic Bosses Flynn and Farley, 
Dewey made the point that when Franklin 
Roosevelt was asked to run for governor in 
1928, “he owed a large sum of money to 
the Warm Springs Foundation,”* and that 
John J. Raskob promised to take care of 
it. “I just wish we had a Raskob in the 


4% Roosevelt put $200,000 into the Warm Springs 
Foundation. The Foundation paid off the invest- 
ment over the years, a process which contribu- 
tions by Raskob & friends to the Foundation 
presumably speeded. 
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Republican Party,” said Dewey. Candidate 
Hanley betook himself down to Wall Street 
on a Sunday afternoon, had himself pho- 
tographed on the deserted street looking at 
the imposing facade of Lehman Brothers, 
the family investment house in which his 
opponent, Senator Herbert Lehman, was 
once a partner. “This is very interesting to 
me, for a poor man to come down where all 
the money comes from,” said old Joe Han- 
ley in the corniest publicity stunt of the 
New York campaign. 

Democratic Deals. Though the Hanley 
letter had been a windfall, the Democrats’ 
moral outrage over political deals was 
something new considering their own ma- 
neuverings. Boss Ed Flynn, anxious to get 
a big New York City vote, had arranged a 
nice ambassadorship for Mayor William 
O'Dwyer, timed just right to require a 


CANDIDATE HANLEY 
Wall Street looked interesting. 


Nov. 7 New York City election for his suc- 
cessor. And then when Acting Mayor Vin- 
cent Impellitteri, a docile Tammanyite, 
had refused to get out of the way for Boss 
Flynn’s candidate (Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora), Impellitteri had been offered a 
14-year judgeship on the state supreme 
court, paying $28,000 a year. That 
buying-out deal had gone wrong; Impel- 
litteri was still running for mayor, but at 
least Boss Flynn and Tammany had tried 
hard. In the confusion, there had seemed 
little chance for Flynn to deliver a big 
Democratic majority either for Lehman or 
for his hand-picked candidate for governor, 
lackluster Congressman (and Wall Street 
lawyer) Walter A. Lynch. But then, 
providentially, had come the Hanley letter. 

Republicans admitted glumly that the 
Hanley letter had cost Hanley whatever 
chance he had ever had to defeat Lehman, 
would probably cost Dewey votes but not 
(they hoped) the election. Said old Joe 
Hanley ruefully: “God knows I’ve said a 
lot of things I shouldn’t say.” 





ILLINOIS 
Cadillacs in the Corn 


An ordinary loose-leaf notebook was 
the best campaign material that plodding, 
weary Senator Scott Lucas had. In county 
after Republican county in downstate 
Illinois, Democrat Lucas drew figures 
from his book. “In 1932,” Lucas told a 
courthouse crowd, “the total value of ten 
crops in Crawford County was $758,000. 
In 1949, these same crops were worth 
$5,776,400, a 761% increase.” Cried 
Lucas: “Aren’t you satisfied with these 
things?” Scott Lucas was running for re- 
election on prosperity. 

Wherever he went, the signs of pros- 
perity were plain to see. Through the fat, 
flat farm country, the drying corn rustled 
faintly above the black land, and the ears 
hung low and heavy on the stalks. At sup- 
port prices, corn was $1.47 to $1.50 a 
bushel. The soybean fields ($2.10 a bushel, 
30 bushels to the acre) stretched low and 
flat into the distance; hogs and cattle were 
popping fat. Wages were never better. In 
the coal country around West Frankfort 
and north through the oil fields to Van- 
dalia, where the stub pumps slowly rock 
the long, walking beams, union leaders 
had rounded up the indifferent and had 
them register. Illinois registration rolls 
were up 10% to 15%. 

"Something Happened.” Outside 
Bloomington, in rock-ribbed G.O.P. ter- 
ritory, Farmer Lyle Johnstone was using 
his bulldozer to scoop up dirt to fill in his 
barn lot. “I’m a Republican and my father 
was a Republican,” he said. “But I’m 
going to vote for Scott Lucas. He’s for the 
farmer. You know, we have to think of 
ourselves.” 

But Bill Maack, a farmer from Mary- 
ville in Madison County is a Republican, 
and he was voting for Republican Everett 
Dirksen. “We're spending too much,” said 
Maack. A painter in white overalls wiped 
his hands on a rag and declared that he 
was voting Republican. “But I suppose it 
will be just like the last time,” he said. “I 
took my car that day and I never hauled 
so damned many Republicans to the polls 
in my life. But something happened after 
they got out of my car, because I know a 
hell of a lot of them voted Democratic.” 

A farm-implement dealer, pushing his 
machinist’s cap back, said: “A lot of Re- 
publican farmers like Lucas and they like 
his stand against this Brannan Plan. 
They’re complaining about spending and 
the deficit and higher taxes, but they're 
not kicking much about Scott Lucas. Take 
me, I’m a Republican and I'm going to 
vote for Lucas. So is the boy here.” His 
helper nodded agreement. 

The Tribune Line. In his second-floor 
office, Lawyer George Bauer snapped: 
“This state isn’t isolationist, and I don’t 
give a damn what you read in the Chicago 
Tribune. Dirksen has bought the Tribune 
line and the people don’t like it.” He 
yanked up the window. “Come over here. 
You want to know why people vote Dem- 
ocratic. See those cars—Cadillacs, Dodges, 
Chryslers, Those cars don’t belong to the 
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people here in town. No, by God. Those 
cars belong to the farmers around here.” 

Republican candidates well know that, 
since the day of Roosevelt, they have to 
carry downstate Illinois by big margins to 
offset the Democratic majorities ground 
out by Jake Arvey’s Chicago machine.* 
With spellbinding oratory, Republican 
Dirksen banged away at Communism, 
Acheson, inflation and wasteful foreign 
programs. “Lenin said, ‘Someday we are 
going to force the U.S. to spend itself into 
destruction,’ ” cried Dirksen. “In the name 
of God, what are we doing? When will we 
wake up?” 

Lucas read from his notebook: “From 
1932 to 1949, the value of Crawford 
County livestock increased 406%.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
In a Word, No 


Harold Stassen’s letter to Joe Stalin 
was clearly marked R.S.V.P., but last 
week, instead of a note from Uncle Joe, 
Harold Stassen got his answer in a three- 
column harangue in Pravda, written with 
Pravda’s usual Old World grace and civil- 
ity. Stassen’s offer to talk things over, said 
Pravda, was insolent, ridiculous, dirty, 
and fantastic, Stassen was obviously a 
“crazy political speculator,” and his let- 
ter a “‘self-seeking, self-advertising trick.” 
Why, Stassen’s letter “demands no more 
& no less than that the Soviet Union 
change its policy,” said Pravda, and what 
could be madder than that? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Out of the Sticks 


In its best legal manner, the staid old 
law firm of Root, Ballantine, Harlan, 
Bushby & Palmer harrumphed out a let- 
ter. It went to John K. Hill, an innkeeper 
in Center Ossipee, N.H. “It has come to 
the attention of our client, Hotels Statler 
Co., Inc., that you are using for your own 
inn the term ‘The Statler of the Sticks’ 
. . - It is contrary to the policy of the 
Statler Co. to permit the use of its name,” 
etc., etc. 

In Center Ossipee (pop. 1,500), Inn- 
keeper Hill hitched up his trousers and 
made reply: 

“Gentlemen—Now I suppose that if I 
do not write and tell you that I will stop 
using the name ‘Statler’ in my advertising 
. « « you will make trouble for me. That 
will be an awful hard thing for you to do 
for several reasons, viz., as follows and to 
wit: there is a substantial mortgage on 
this place. I do not keep any checking ac- 
count, holding my cash in my left and 
right pants pockets and keeping my ac- 
counts on a clear pine board which I burn 
on March 16, after having made a true 
and honest accounting of my net income, 
if any . . » My legal advisers are two of 


%* In 1948, downstate Illinois gave Dewey a ma- 
jority of 167,224, saw it wiped out by a 200,836 
majority for Truman from Cook County. In 
1944, downstate had given Dewey a majority of 
210,543, and Cook County overcame it with a 
Roosevelt majority of 350,708. 
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the Justices of the New Hampshire Su- 
perior Court and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire... 
These gentlemen help themselves to cof- 
fee and doughnuts in my kitchen when 
the spirit so moves them...” 

Rattrap in the Room. “In fact, I have 
always given, and do now give, a level of 
personal service far beyond any offered 
by the Statler organization . . . I always 
furnish the guest a rattrap for his room, 
free of charge. No charge is made for 
cheese for same. Of course, if the guest 
requests Camembert, Gruyére or Roque- 
fort, a nominal charge is made... 

“T run a clean and moral house. I ain’t 
had but one regular house guest hung for 
murder—that was Fred Small who was 
dropped in 1918 over in Concord... I 
made a special trip to Concord and gave 
him my suit and that is a damned sight 





Yale Joel—Lire 
INNKEEPER HILL 
The cheese is free. 


better service to the guest than. . . the 
Statler people have in the past, or will in 
the foreseeable future render a guest .. .” 
Hidden Ash Barrels. This bracing 
breath of New England air, wafted into 
the sedate shadows of a Wall Street law 
firm, set one of the senior partners to 
writing a reply in doggerel, the kind of 
doggerel that a senior partner would be 
expected to write. A Statler publicity 
man reacted as a member of his species 
should, installed the Yankee innkeeper 
grandly in the Statler’s most expensive 
suite when he came down to New York 
for a television appearance. Innkeeper 
Hill didn’t seem to be completely taken 
in by all this attention, but did his best to 
oblige. After a look around the real Stat- 
ler, he asked: “Where do you put your ash 
barrels?” At week’s end, he headed back 
for the New Hampshire hills after agree- 
ing to change the slogan of his inn. New 
one, unless he heard from another set of 
lawyers: “The Ritz of the Sticks.” 


‘COMMUNISTS 
Catch a Comrade by the Toe 


This week the deadline went by for all 
Communists to register under the McCar- 
ran antisubversive law, and not one U.S. 
Communist stepped forward to sign up. 
Nobody was really surprised. Hardly had 
the bill been passed over the President’s 
veto than the New York Daily Worker 
called for a “people's veto,” cautioned the 
comrades against registering. 

On the afternoon of Deadline Day, the 
President finally created a Subversive 
Activities Control Board, which, under 
the law, is to determine whether suspected 
Reds should sign on the dotted line. He 
named a Republican, Washington Attor- 
ney Seth W. Richardson, as its chairman. 
The Department of Justice was also busy. 
It arrested 15 aliens charged with Commu- 
nist activity, said it was after 71 more, 
many of whom could be deported. 


HEROES 
The Short Adventure 


When Henry Lewis Stimson was 60, he 
sailed off to become the governor general 
of the Philippines. Cal Coolidge was Pres- 
ident and the year was 1928. Stimson 
mellowly described the trip as “a last 
short adventure before old age.” 

The short adventure lasted nearly two 
decades of U.S. peace, depression and 
total war, for the best years of Henry 
Stimson’s life were still ahead of him. He 
was to become first Herbert Hoover's 
Secretary of State, then—at 72—Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s gruff, wise and trusted 
wartime Secretary of War. Only last week 
did the long voyage come to an end. At 83, 
Elder Statesman Henry Stimson died of a 
heart attack at Highhold, his rolling, 123- 
acre estate on Long Island. 

The messages of condolence and tribute 
—from President Truman, from generals 
and ministers and old soldiers—spoke 
mostly of Stimson’s latter-day achieve- 
ments. But that was primarily because 
Henry Stimson had outlived those who 
knew his beginnings in public life, back 
in the days of Teddy Roosevelt. It was 
Teddy who had picked the 38-year-old 
Stimson out of a prosperous Manhattan 
law practice and made him a trust-busting 
U.S. attorney for southern New York. 

Four years later, when T.R. ran Stimson 
for governor of New York, his candidate 
was defeated in the same Democratic 
landslide that installed a 28-year-old 
freshman politician named Franklin Roose- 
velt in the New York legislature. The 
Democrats ruined Stimson’s unemotional 
campaign by dubbing him “the icicle,” and 
never again did he run for office. 

The Mantle. But he was always ready 
to serve. William Howard Taft, the second 
of six Presidents who called upon him, in 
1911 made him Secretary of War. Then 
came Wilson and World War I. Out of 
office, Henry Stimson at 49 decided to 
become a soldier himself, trained at Platts- 
burg (which he had helped set up), went 
overseas as an artillery lieutenant colonel 
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to command a battalion on the Western 
Front and win a promotion to full colonel. 

Somewhere in the next years—when 
Coolidge and Hoover gave him high po- 
sition—the mantle of elder statesman be- 
gan to settle imperceptibly around Henry 
Stimson’s lean shoulders. He shared and 
symbolized the nation’s ideals and hopes 
(“the only deadly sin I know is cynicism,” 
he once wrote). Always above petty in- 
trigues, he was by then broader than poli- 
tics, and wiser than the current clichés, 

As Secretary of State under Hoover, 
he sternly warned that the unchecked 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria (in 1931) 
held the threat of a new war. When Man- 
churia led to Ethiopia and Ethiopia to 
the Rhineland and war in Europe, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt urged the old man to forget 
his Republican leanings and become his 
Secretary of War. Elder Statesman Stim- 
son went back to Washington. 

The Republicans, in the midst of the 
1940 campaign, were outraged. Stimson 
quietly faced the murmuring resentment 
of his old friends, convinced that the war 
he had long foreseen was soon to come. 

The Decisions. He was old and he 
looked feeble, and gossip spread that he 
couldn’t handle his work. His aides knew 
better: the spare, grey-thatched, droop- 
mustached old man was a stern and 
shrewd martinet, who could lay about him 
with a shaking crooked finger and a dev- 
astating logic. George Catlett Marshall, 
who inspired some of the same kind of 
respect, jumped when Stimson beckoned. 

There were 200,000 men in the Army 
when Stimson took over; there were 
8,000,000 when he left, and victory had 
been won. From the beginning, he saw 
unwaveringly that the real battle must 
first be won in Europe. So strongly was he 
bent on early U.S. invasion of the Euro- 
pean continent that he once irascibly pro- 
posed that the U.S. move its war to the 
Pacific if Churchill delayed the invasion 
any longer. In 1945, Henry Stimson wres- 
tled with a deeper problem. Should the 
U.S. drop the atom bomb on Japan? It 
should, he advised Harry Truman, in 
order “to end the war in victory with the 
least possible cost of [American] lives.” 
His judgment in this would long be ar- 
gued, on the grounds that Japan was al- 
ready near to collapse. 

On his 78th birthday, the old man 
walked stiffly through a gauntlet of salut- 
ing generals at the Washington airport, to 
wind up his long, long adventure. At 
Highhold he and his wife relaxed into 
country life, his impatient cantankerous- 
ness mellowed into a kind of gentleness. 

Last week Stimson, crippled with arthri- 
tis, was helped into a car so that he could 
enjoy the fine weather. Suddenly he 
doubled forward in pain. He was dead soon 
after they got him home and lowered him 
gently to a living-room couch. 

It was then, when it was finished, that 
the U.S. could best see the shape of his 
greatness. It stood like a high column, 
reaching up through half a century, each 
year mortared tightly to the next by in- 
tegrity, wisdom and selflessness. 
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AMERICANA 
Ways of the Natives 


Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Mil- 
itary College in Chester asked the cops 
for help in warding off bands of teen-age 
girls who roam the campus between 7 and 
9 p.m., send up she-wolf calls, toss stones 
through open dormitory windows wrapped 
in such distracting teen-age messages as 
“Why don’t you come out and have some 
fun?” 

California. Los Angeles cops were on 
the track of the vengeful author of 1,500 
postcards mailed to U.S. travel agencies 
and chambers of commerce, who pictured 
Los Angeles as “a city of thieves and 
criminals, ruled by the underworld.” 

New York. Delegates to the Manhat- 
tan convention of the National Council of 
Women of the U.S. heard the Kinsey Re- 
port on sexual behavior denounced for 





extolling Chicago as “the city of oppor- 
tunity.” A 21-year-old secretary, Nancy 
Anne Jaeger, won over 50! other entrants. 
Sample stanza from the winning poem: 


CHICAGO 

is a stallion wild, 

wind-streaked, unleashed, untamed, 
flinging out a challenge, 

to those with dreams inflamed. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Unwanted 


Carmel, a little world of its own on Cal- 
ifornia’s Monterey Peninsula where art- 
ists, the indolent wealthy and year-round 
vacationers rub elbows, is well used to 
strange characters. But it discovered a 
new kind in 60-year-old Norman Dux- 
bury, caretaker of the city’s outdoor For- 
est Theater. Like all the other city em- 


Associated Press 


Yaxrma, Wasu. Lapres Maxine U.N. FLAG 
No problem in the South. 


“endangering relations in the home in- 
stead of improving them.” Moreover, said 
the speaker (the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Moral Welfare), ‘““Most of us are 
shocked by Dr. Alfred Kinsey, himself...” 

Oregon. In his 18 bedridden years, 
George Nelson’s main diversion had been 
the trains going by his house in Canby on 
the main Portland-San Francisco run of 
the Southern Pacific railroad. In the day- 
time he would wave from his window to 
trainmen; at night he blinked his bed- 
room light and the engines whistled back. 
Last week George Nelson, 32, and his 
mother boarded the Southern Pacific’s 
Cascade as guests of the trainmen, who 
had passed the hat, raised enough money 
to pay for a week’s sightseeing in San 
Francisco—by ambulance. 

Illinois. Running for office (he is the 
Republican nominee for Cook County 
treasurer), Bank President John Brenza 
offered a $100 prize for the best poem 
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ployees, Duxbury signed the state’s new 
non-Communist oath. Then, after the city 
clerk looked up his voting record, Dux- 
bury admitted that he had been a Com- 
munist all along. 

Two of the city councilmen wanted to 
fire him at once, but Duxbury was not 
a dangerous Communist, he calmly ex- 
plained—merely a Communist in his own 
little way. He didn’t belong to the party 
(“They won’t take me in”) and didn’t 
want to overthrow the Government (“It 
will collapse from its own rottenness”) ; 
he had merely registered to vote as a 
Communist. 

“Oh,” said one citizen, “he’s just an- 
other squirrel in the Forest Theater. Why 
don’t they leave him alone?” That is what 
the council decided last week to do. 
“Why,” said the mayor’s wife in retro- 
spect, “Duxbury was just one of those 
harmless souls who’s neither a Democrat 
nor a Republican.” 








CONTROVERSY 


Old Glory & Something Blue 

A blue & white flag flapped quietly last 
week beside the Stars and Stripes, on flag- 
poles here & there throughout the land. 
But in other towns, officials nervously 
stood by the halyards, ready to hoist or 
lower away as embattled clubwomen and 
veterans’ organizations argued. 

It was U.N. week (see INTERNATIONAL), 
and hundreds of earnest men & women 
had made plans to fly U.N. flags; gover- 
nors had issued the appropriate proclama- 
tions. At the suggestion of a National 
Grange publicity man, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had mailed out infor- 
mation on kits for making homemade 
U.N. flags to sewing circles from Maine 
to Yakima, Wash. They were told that 
U.N. flags should be displayed on a level 
with—but to the left of—the U.S. flag, 
and should be about the same size. The 
League of Women Voters pestered town 
councils to get the flags flown at city 
buildings and schools, 

“U.N. Is Un-American." But the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
were alarmed. Their president general, 
Mrs. James B. Patton in Washington, de- 
clared that the U.N. flag should be dis- 
played only at U.N. meetings, and never 
above, or in equal prominence with, Old 
Glory. Ex-Marine Charles C. Ralls, na- 
tional commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, also viewed Agriculture’s ef- 
forts darkly. “Could there be more signifi- 
cance in this effort to ‘sell’ the U.N. flag 
as a symbol to supersede the American 
flag?” he demanded. 

In Los Angeles, a clutch of angry, elder- 
ly demonstrators stormed a U.N. flag- 
raising ceremony. They chanted “U.N. is 
un-American,” wagged U.S. flags in the 
faces of sheepish councilmen. The Chicago 
Tribune discovered a lady sewing on a 
U.N. flag, and the anti-U.N,. fervor swept 
Tribune-land. Illinois V.F.W. and Ameri- 
can Legion posts passed resolutions. The 
Aurora city council banned the U.N. flag 
from public buildings because “Russian 
Communists remain in the United Na- 
tions.” In Highland Park, the local D.A.R. 
insisted that the U.N. flag come down, It 
did. The Parent-Teacher Association in- 
sisted it go back up. Town officials asked 
the Army at Fort Sheridan for guidance, 
who asked Fifth Army headquarters in 
Chicago, who asked the Pentagon. 

No Confusion. In Groton, Conn., the 
town’s board of selectmen refused to ac- 
cept a U.N. flag from the local League of 
Women Voters because of “the general 
objection of the American Legion.” Re- 
torted the local V.F.W. commander: “If 
U.S. troops in Korea have no objection 
to fighting under both flags, I see no rea- 
son for objections at home.” 

The South felt it no problem. Said At- 
lanta’s Mayor William B. Hartsfield: “We 
have not run into any confusion because 
we are familiar with correct flag protocol. 
We fiy the Confederate flag on a separate 
pole on Confederate Memorial Day, and 
we'll fly the U.N, flag the same way.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 





UNITED NATIONS 


Five Years After 

The U.N. this week celebrated its fifth 
birthday. Most fitting anniversary present 
came from the member nations through 
their delegates in the Assembly. By an 
overwhelming majority in the Political 
and Security Committee, the delegates 
voted for the U.S.-sponsored resolution to 
give the veto-free Assembly power over a 
U.N. police force (Tre, Oct. 23). Hence- 
forth, if action against aggression is stalled 
in the veto-bound Security Council, the 
Assembly can meet within 24 hours to 
set U.N. armed forces into motion. 

In five years, the U.N. had grown up in 
a way denied to the old League of Nations 
through 25 ineffectual years. 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
U.S.’s DuLLes 
“The door is open.” 


THE NATIONS 
Soft Talk 


That sly old cynic Andrei Vishinsky 
has treated the current U.N. Assembly to 
honeyed words mixed with his usual vin- 
egary fare. Russia’s Foreign Minister re- 
cently deplored: what he called the U.S. 
“get-tough” policy toward the Commu- 
nist world. He sighed for a get-soft line: 
“Why not go back to the old wartime. . . 
cooperation . ..? Then things may change 
. . . We should get together and see what 
can be done.” 

Next day the U.S.’s John Foster Dulles 
replied. What Vishinsky called get-tough 
was more justly described as get-strong. 
Peace would never be won by words but 
by deeds. Dulles listed five areas of ten- 
sion where Russia could show by deeds 
what she professed by words: 

1) Austria—despite four years of ne- 


gotiation (257 conferences), despite con- 
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cession after concession to the Soviet 
Union, still no peace treaty. 

2) Germany—cut in two by the Iron 
Curtain, and the rift made more danger- 
ous by rigged elections in the Soviet zone 
(Tre, Oct. 23). 

3) Korea—a nod from Moscow could 
have stopped the Red attack at any time. 

4) U.N.—no genuine Russian coopera- 
tion for machinery to combat aggression. 

5) Japan—no response to a U.S. pro- 
posal for discussion of a peace treaty. 

Last week, Russia’s U.N. delegates re- 
turned to the get-soft theme. In the 
Assembly's First Committee, Deputy For- 
eign Minister Jacob Malik said: “There 
may well be agreement tomorrow. Let us 
find a path toward it.” Privately, he told 
Dulles that Russia was ready for explora- 
tory talks about a Japanese treaty. 

Syria’s Faris El Khouri and Iraq's Mo- 
hamed Fadhil Jamali moved into the pic- 
ture with another Assembly resolution 
entitled “United Action for Peace.” It 
recommended that the Security Council’s 
permanent members (the U.S., Britain, 
France, Russia and China) “meet and 
discuss . . . all problems which are likely 
to threaten international peace. . .” The 
big powers would report back to the 
Assembly the outcome of their umpteenth 
get-together. 

“We are ready to do it,” announced 
Dulles. “The door is open.” He added a 
firm note of caution and skepticism: “I 
can’t say that I entertain great hopes 
from these conversations, but one can 
never tell.” In Washington, Dean Acheson 
echoed the U.S, Assembly delegate. Until 
Russia’s attitude changed, observed the 
Secretary of State, the West must con- 
tinue to build up its strength, lest weak- 
ness tempt Communist aggression. 

By week’s end the Iraq-Syrian resolu- 
tion came up for decision in the Assem- 
bly’s Political & Security Committee. By 
unanimous vote, the resolution passed. 


Tough Talk 


Vyacheslav Molotov made a quick trip 
last week to Prague. At his behest, the 
Foreign Ministers of Russia’s seven East 
European satellites were on hand to con- 
fer with him. There was good reason to 
believe that the Soviet Deputy Premier 
had a communiqué all ready in his pocket 
for the lesser comrades to initial. 

It was a truculent document, devoted 
mostly to vilifying the Western powers 
for their plan to rearm Western Germany 
(“. . . the aggressive bloc of the so-called 
Atlantic pact [is trying[ to make [Ger- 
many | definitely a tool of their aggressive, 
war-strategic plans in Europe ...”). Then, 
crying “peace and international security,” 
the communiqué demanded a Big Four 
“proclamation” banning the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany, a peace treaty to be fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of occupation 
forces, a new “All-German Constitutional 
Council” uniting East and West Germany. 

Most of this was old hat. It meant, as 


always, a settlement of the German issue 
on terms favorable to Red conquest. In 
Berlin, Communist-wise Mayor Ernst 
Reuter observed: “We've heard these pro- 
posals a hundred times. The Russians 
know that they are no basis for serious 
negotiations. We can’t touch anything 
that doesn’t first off promise free elections 
in all Germany ... The Russians are 
speculating on finding weak spots in the 
Western armor, and they may well find 
them.” 

Most obvious weak spot was France, 
where muddled politicians still objected 
to a strong Germany (see ForeEIGN NEws). 

Equally rough was Pravda’s reply last 
week to President Harry Truman’s San 
Francisco speech (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Alfred Eisenstaedt—Pix 
Russta’s MALIK 
“Let us find a path.” 





Not Russia but the U.S., fumed the Krem- 
lin mouthpiece, had blocked the path of 
peace. Truman’s statements to the con- 
trary were “rude, ridiculous pretensions 
[that] could originate only in the mind 
of a warmonger.” 


For Ten Divisions 

The financial blueprint for a North At- 
lantic army began to take form. After four 
days of high-level haggling in Washington, 
France and the U.S. reached agreement on 
what the French would get in U.S. arms 
and money during the coming year. No 
specific overall figure was set down, but 
the understanding is that France (plus 
Indo-China) will receive between 30% 
and 40% of the $6 billion appropriated 
for MDAP. 

France undertakes to equip ten divi- 
sions by 1951’s end. The goal for European 
defense at the end of 1952 is 60 divisions, 
including five from the U.S. 
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POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 


A Balance for Peace 

Ferdinand Eberstadt is a wise and hard- 
headed financier, a wartime vice chairman 
of the War Production Board. In a recent 
speech in Seattle, Eberstadt made some 
wise and hardheaded points about U.S. 
foreign policy and the state of the world. 
Said he: 


T is easy to blame the whole tragic busi- 
ness on Russia. Without doubt the men 

in the Kremlin are largely responsible for 
our predicament. But Russia’s intransigence 
is only part of the story. We ourselves, I 
believe, bear a very real share of the re- 
sponsibility for the present situation be- 
cause, though inspired by the noblest ideals, 
we have failed to come to grips with the 
practical realities of power, and more spe- 
cifically, to use an old phrase, with the 
realities of the “balance of power.” 

Hard Facts. We ignored, or disregarded, 
one of the hard facts of international life, 
namely that, in the absence of overwhelm- 
ing predominance of one nation (as exist- 
ed under the Roman Empire and as pres- 
ently exists in the Western Hemisphere), 
or of a world organization capable of lay- 
ing down the rules and of determining and 
enforcing justice and law and order among 
nations, a reasonable balance of power 
amongst the nations is, has been and al- 
ways will be essential to the maintenance 
of peace. 

To have destroyed that balance before 
an adequate substitute has been created 
was to invite aggression and possibly war. 
That is exactly what we did, and. . . that 
is the main reason why we are where we 
are. . . We were disgusted at the past, we 
longed for something new, something bet- 
ter for the future. Associating the balance 
of power with the past, we wanted no part 
Of IE. «0 

It may not be irrelevant to point out 
that in both world wars the captains of 
our ship of state were men probably more 
concerned with making history than with 
following its lessons. 

Childish Faith. It is in the interest of 
this country, and of all other peace- and 
freedom-loving countries, to restore the 
balance among nations that was so im- 
providently destroyed. In support of this 
thesis, permit me to propose a simple 
question. Suppose that as the war drew to 
a close, we had offered Mr. Stalin what- 
ever he wanted. What would he have been 
likely to request? 

I submit that his answers would have 
been about as follows: 

1. Destruction of Germany, so that they 
might communize that state and achieve 
their objectives in Western Europe and in 
the Balkans... 

2. Destruction of Japan, so that they 
might achieve their aims in the Far East... 

3- Demobilization of our own powerful 
military establishment lest we raise effec- 
tive objections to the course which they 
intended to pursue... 

4. Disclosure of the secret of the atom 
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bomb in circumstances where they could 
build up a stockpile of bombs while we 
were foreclosed from doing so. 

Well, with childish faith and quite un- 
mindful of the consequences, we granted 
Mr. Stalin three out of four of these re- 
quests. We destroyed Germany and thus 
opened up that country and its former 
sphere of influence to Russian infiltration 
. - - We destroyed Japan and thus opened 
up that part of the world to Russia’s 
aggressive designs. We demobilized our 
powerful military establishment. 

In a word, by destroying states essen- 








John T. M 
FERDINAND EBERSTADT 
Not drift but drive. 


tial to it, we destroyed the balance of 
power upon two continents ... To the 
cool-headed and skillful manipulations of 
our calculating former ally, we innocently 
responded in exactly the way they wanted 
us to. I submit to you that in the de- 
struction of Germany and Japan and in 
the headlong demobilization of our mili- 
tary establishment we upset the balance of 
power to such an extent that unless it can 
be restored promptly and effectively war 
with Russia is likely. 

Selfish Interests. Germany and Japan 
. . « should be made into going concerns. 
If we have in fact adopted the policy of 
making peace with Germany and Japan, 
we should make that fact clear to our peo- 
ple and to the world, and we should focus 
on it—not drift but drive toward it— 
without wasting too much precious time 
“exploring possibilities” or fussing with 
“procedure difficulties.” The urgency is 
great and the time is short... 

I would like to distinguish clearly be- 
tween a program which looks toward re- 
arming Germany and Japan on the basis 
of opportunism and expediency, and the 
program which I suggest—which is to 
restore these two nations to positions of 
responsibility and respectability in the 
family of nations. The former is a make- 


shift on the purely military level. The 
latter is a long-term political program 
for peace... 

Does any one seriously believe that 
under any arrangement the Germans and 
Japanese will fight our battles for us? 
Certainly not. But they will fight to de- 
fend their own homelands and their own 
national security and their own interests. 
To the extent that these are in harmony 
with our objectives in restraining Russia, 
they constitute an effective counterweight 
to the present serious imbalance. 

Is it likely that the Korean incident 
would have occurred if Japan had been 
restored to a strong and independent con- 
dition? How long would the Russian sword 
hanging over the head of Western Europe 
continue to dangle if Germany were on 
her feet? 

Open Eyes. Finally, let us consider cer- 
tain specifications of the peace which I 
propose. First of all, we should see that 
Germany is firmly tied into the other na- 
tions of Western Europe and becomes a 
full partner in the North Atlantic pact. 
The importance of this point cannot be 
overemphasized. We must not permit 
Germany again to get into a position where 
she can play the West and East against 
each other as a preliminary to attacking 
one after the other. The Schuman plan 
offers real assurance in this direction. The 
most effective way to prevent Germany 
from making another attack against West- 
ern Europe is to consolidate her heavy 
industry in the Ruhr with that of Belgium, 
France and Luxembourg under an autono- 
mous authority controlled by the nations 
of Western Europe... 

During the transition period, while 
Germany and Japan are recovering to the 
point where they can protect themselves 
and their own interests, we should, and in 
fact will have to maintain strong forces 
in those two countries—ironically enough, 
not essentially to punish or control a 
former enemy, but to restrain a former 
ally. However, just as soon as Germany and 
Japan are able to protect their own secu- 
rity and to take care of their own affairs, 
we should withdraw our troops, retaining 
only such military forces and establish- 
ments as in the interest of mutual security 
are freely and voluntarily accorded us. 

If wé restore Germany and Japan, we 
must do so with our eyes open to the 
risks involved, but firmly determined that 
we will not again, as we did before, per- 
mit them to build up their military power 
for aggression, and be prepared, if need 
arises, to tip the scales against them. 

I believe that we should continue to 
support the United Nations in every pos- 
sible way. In line with that policy, the 
restoration of a reasonable balance of 
power in the world, including the admis- 
sion of Germany and Japan as full part- 
ners in the United Nations with seats on 
the Security Council, would constitute 
the greatest practical step forward that 
could be taken toward strengthening the 
United Nations and making it a power- 
ful and effective instrument for the main- 
tenance of peace. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
"Damn Good Job" 


At 6:30 one morning last week, two 
U.N. columns jumped off for the final as- 
sault on the North Korean capital, Pyong- 
yang. The 5th Regiment of the U.S. 1st 
Cavalry Division drove out of the moun- 
tains 16 miles south of Pyongyang. The 
R.O.K. rst Division punched in from a 
point eight miles southeast of the city. 
The R.O.K. troops were commanded by 
Brigadier General Paik Sun Yup, a man 
with a grim ambition to be the first 
into Pyongyang. Five years ago the city’s 
Communist rulers had sawed off the head 
of General Paik's baby. 

Meeting Up. The cavalrymen, firing 
from their vehicles, drove swiftly through 
Pyongyang’s outer defenses, left the ene- 
my on their flanks to be mopped up by the 
men who followed them. At 11 a.m. the 
sth’s 2nd Battalion blasted its way into 
the southern edge of Pyongyang. 

About the same time, soldiers of the 
R.O.K. 1st Division entered Pyongyang’s 
handsome, tree-lined streets from the east. 
While diehard North Korean snipers 
blazed away, U.S. and R.O.K. troops met 
on an avenue flanked with burning build- 
ings. Brigadier General Frank A. Allen Jr., 
assistant commander of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, sought out General Paik. Said 
Allen: “The rst Cavalry Division wants 
to congratulate you on a wonderful job.” 
Paik, a veteran of the Japanese army, 
slapped the back of every American in 
sight, repeated exultantly: “Damn good 
job. Damn good job.” 

The first entry had been made into the 
southern section of Pyongyang. During 
the night cavalry troopers and R.O.K. 
soldiers pushed across the Taedong River, 
which cuts Pyongyang in two, knifed into 
the northern part of the city. By the next 
morning Pyongyang’s business and ad- 
ministrative districts had been liberated. 

Sealing Off. U.N. commanders, who 
had expected to pay heavily for Pyong- 
yang, found the city dotted with carefully 
prepared 76-mm, gun positions and in- 
numerable sandbag barricades. But many 
of the positions had been left unmanned, 
and most of the Red soldiers who had 
been assigned to defend Pyongyang quick- 
ly threw up their hands. On the roads 
running north from Pyongyang, U.N. pi- 
lots spotted some 20,000 North Korean 
troops, some fleeing afoot, some by truck 
or by oxcart. 

U.N. forces moved quickly to cut the 
escape routes. On the day that U.N. troops 
first entered the North Korean capital, 
Douglas MacArthur had called five news- 
men to his Tokyo office, explained that he 
was about to launch another hammer & 
anvil maneuver. The next morning, on the 
sixth anniversary of his World War IL 
landing at Leyte, MacArthur took off for 
Korea in his new Constellation, the SCAP. 

Over Korea the SCAP joined an ar- 
mada of 80 C-119s and 40 C-47s which 
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carried the men and equipment of the 11th 
Airborne Division's 187th Regiment. From 
Seoul’s Kimpo Airport the airborne task 
force flew deep into North Korea. There, 
while MacArthur's plane circled overhead, 
one battalion of paratroopers dropped on 
Sukchon, 26 miles northwest of Pyong- 
yang, another battalion at Sunchon, 28 
miles northeast of Pyongyang. 

Dangling from multi-colored parachutes, 
4,100 men and their jeeps, trucks and 
artillery dropped onto flat, dry rice fields. 
Within an hour the drops had been com- 
pleted and Red troops in the drop area 
driven off. Within another hour the para- 
troopers had sealed off the two highways 
and rail lines along which the routed 
North Koreans had hoped to escape from 
Pyongyang. Said MacArthur: “It looked 
perfect to me. It looks like it closed the 
trap.” 

In high spirits, MacArthur flew back to 
Pyongyang. Waiting to meet him there 
was Lieut. General Walton Walker, com- 
mander of the Eighth Army. Quipped 
MacArthur: “Have you got any celebrities 
here to greet me? What about Kim Buck 
Too?” 

Walker laughed, admitted that Kim Il 
Sung had escaped him. To Walker, Mac- 
Arthur gave orders that South Korean 
forces should begin an all-out drive for 
the Manchurian border. Then the 70-year- 
old supreme commander boarded the 
SCAP again, headed back to Tokyo. 

Muscling In. The drive for the Man- 
churian border was well started. Six hours 
after the air drop, the R.O.K. 6th Division 
had linked up with the paratroopers, was 
rolling northwest from Sunchon. Next 


day, while 1,800 more paratroopers 
jumped in to reinforce the Sunchon area, 
1st Cavalry Division spearheads raced up 
from Pyongyang to join the airborne 
units. Supported by the British Common- 
wealth 27th Brigade, the cavalrymen and 
paratroopers began to move up the west 
coast. 

In line with MacArthur's orders, the 
deepest northern penetrations were made 
by South Korean troops. On the right 
flank of the U.S. forces, the R.O.K. rst, 
7th and 8th Divisions joined the R.O.K. 
6th Division in a swing northwest of the 
enemy’s main line of retreat, then cut 
back to the northeast along the Chong- 
chon River. By week’s end the 6th Divi- 
sion was north of Huichon, about 50 
miles south of Manchuria. 

On the east coast the R.O.K. Capital 
and 3rd Divisions had moved north from 
the Hamhung-Hungnam industrial area, 
were forcing disorganized Red units into 
Korea’s highest mountains, 65 miles south 
of the Yalu River. Traveling light, the 
R.O.K. troops often marched as much as 
30 miles a day, sometimes outran their 
communications, 

Earlier in the week northeast Korea had 
been put under the command of Major 
General Edward Almond, who led the 
U.N. landing at Inchon. Almond, whose 
X U.S. Corps was no longer needed for a 
seaborne landing (see below), promptly 
moved his U.S. 1st Marine Division to 
Wonsan, thereby freeing for combat duty 
the R.O.K. troops which had been gar- 
risoning the city. This would put more 
muscle behind the drive into the northeast. 

None of the northern drives faced seri- 
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U.S. PARATROOPERS JUMPING INTO NorRTH Korea 
On an anniversary, another anvil. 


ous opposition. The Communists fought, 
fled or surrendered by detachments with- 
out overall plan or direction; in one 24- 
hour period U.N. forces captured 26,000 
prisoners, bringing their total bag to more 
than 120,000. 

At week's end the North Korean Com- 
munist radio announced that Red Premier 
Kim II Sung had established a provisional 
capital at Sinuiju, just south of the Man- 
churian line in western Korea, 


Substantial Citizens 

With troops of the 1st Cavalry Division 
when they entered Pyongyang was TIME 
Correspondent Dwight Martin. This is his 
report on conditions in the first Commu- 
nist capital to be liberated by the forces 
of the free world: 


HE people of Pyongyang cheered, 

waving South Korean flags, British 
flags, Chinese Nationalist flags and im- 
provised U.N. flags which had been de- 
signed from hearsay. At Seoul, which had 
been devastated by both the retreating 
Communists and the U.N. assault, the 
people had shown a restrained enthusiasm 
for their liberators. The people of Pyong- 
yang were staging the most spontaneous 
demonstration seen in any Asiatic city 
since the World War II liberation of 
Shanghai from the Japanese. 

At one intersection we slowed down to 
pass a sandbag barricade. The crowds lin- 
ing the street surged out around us, of- 
fered us sesame cookies and handshakes. 
Farther down the street a South Korean 
cavalryman put his horse through a vic- 
tory prance while he waved his rifle aloft, 
a Communist battle flag impaled on his 
bayonet. 
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Four Anterooms. Pyongyang may have 
a Korean name, but it was a Russian-run 
city. In every house, shop and office hang 
pictures of Stalin and Lenin. The biggest 
hotel in Pyongyang is known simply as 
“the Russian hotel.” For two full blocks 
around the Russian embassy in Pyong- 
yang every house is a Russian house, On 
the city’s main thoroughfare the Russians 
maintained their own commissary, a steel- 
shuttered building crammed with excel- 
lent wines, vodkas, caviar and cosmetics. 
In the embassy itself we found expensive 
radios and photographic equipment, heavy 
silver ashtrays and a completely cooked 
meal which the Russians never got to eat.* 

Life in Pyongyang had been pleasant 
for the Korean Communist bosses, too. 
The offices of Communist Premier Kim IIL 
Sung make Syngman Rhee’s modest quar- 
ters in Seoul look like a Trappist’s cell. To 
enter Kim’s personal office you have to 
walk through four successive anterooms 
past four portraits of Stalin. Kim’s office 
is a real-life equivalent of the one used by 
Charlie Chaplin in The Great Dictator. 
Rich with gaudy rugs and expensive furni- 
ture, it is dominated by an enormous ma- 
hogany desk which is flanked on the left 
by a foot-high plaster bust of Kim, on the 
right by a bust of Stalin. 

Across the road from his office was 
Kim’s private air-raid bunker, 7o to 100 
feet underground and connected by a tun- 
nel with the residence of his Russian ad- 
visers. In the bunker Kim had complete 


* Although they did not have to do so, all So- 
viet diplomats fled Pyongyang. They would have 
been protected by international law since Russia 
is not technicaNy at war with any of the U.N. 
nations, 





living quarters, a music room with an 
organ and a one-chair barber shop. 

Five Years. Two days after the first 
R.O.K. and U.S. troops entered the city, 
Pyongyang began to settle down again to 
the business of daily living. In the thor- 
oughly looted City Hall, Colonel Archi- 
bald W. Melchior, a civil-affairs officer, 
struggled to organize a provisional city 
council out of a hastily assembled group 
of what he hoped were Pyongyang’s lead- 
ing citizens. Melchior explained how he 
had chosen his council: “We were sitting 
on some logs by a foot bridge when we 
saw a Korean walking toward us. Since he 
was well-dressed we collared him and told 
him to round up some substantial citi- 
zens.” The well-dressed Korean turned 
out to be an innkeeper who promptly 
rounded up a collection of high-school 
teachers and minor county officials. 

Through an interpreter of indifferent 
fluency, Colonel Melchior advised the new 
councilmen to set up municipal police, a 
rice distribution system and a weapons 
dump to take care of the thousands of 
arms abandoned by the retreating Com- 
munists. The councilmen clearly had no 
idea of what they were supposed to do or 
how to do it. One of the colonel’s aides 
smiled wanly and said, “It’s the same 
story all over again. We just don’t have 
properly trained people. If we had just six 
Americans who could speak fluent Korean 
we could make something out of this 
show. We never have them, but you can 
bet your life the Russians do.” 

I turned to the acting mayor, a teacher 
named Cheung Deuk Rim, and asked him 
who had run things in Pyongyang the last 
five years. “The Russians,” he said simply. 


THE ALLIES 
Finishing Touches 


Since their creation in 1948, the armed 
forces of South Korea had been modeled 
on those of the U.S. and trained by U.S. 
officers. Last week there were signs that 
war's close comradeship had put the finish- 
ing touches on the U.S.-style military edu- 
cation of South Korean soldiers & sailors. 

In the best MacArthur manner, R.O.K. 
Chief of Staff General Chung Il Kwun de- 
clared Pyongyang “secure” only 24 hours 
after U.N. troops had made their first entry 
into the city. Long after Chung had made 
his announcement, U.N. soldiers were 
still battling snipers inside Pyongyang. 

R.O.K. military men had also been im- 
pressed with the necessity for submitting 
written reports, a practice which blights 
the life of U.S. officers. To his U.S. supe- 
riors aboard the battleship Missouri, Lieut. 
Commander Choi Byung Hae, an R.O.K. 
nayal liaison officer, wrote the following 
official account of the surrender of a North 
Korean ensign: 

“T said to him, ‘As you did against in- 
ternational law and prevaricating the right 
of nations, you owe me to be killed. I will 
kill you.’ 

“After saying this, I was stopping to 
speak to him. After one hour I was speak- 
ing again, said, ‘Will I want to kill or give 
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freedom? You swear to be faithful for 
Republic of Korea?’ 

“He said, ‘I oath.’ 

“So I made ensign my friend and I 
ordered him to carry my gun. Now he does 
splendidments for United Nations troops.” 


Reconstruction 


Now that the war was ending, the U.N. 
liberators of Korea faced two big prob- 
lems—economic reconstruction and po- 
litical reconstruction. 

Thousands of dwellings had been de- 
stroyed in Seoul, Taegu, Taejon and in 
numberless villages. Korea's industry had 
been shattered. Steel and aluminum plants 
had been crippled or destroyed. At Hung- 
nam, the largest fertilizer plant in Ko- 
rea had been heavily damaged. Inchon’s 
locomotive works and railway repair shop 
lay in ruins. Ninety per cent of South 
Korea’s railway bridges and the major- 
ity of her electric sub-stations had been 
smashed. 

Most of the industrial destruction had 
been done by U.S. bombing. Now the 
bombers’ deadly work would have to be 
repaired, primarily at the U.S. taxpayers’ 
expense. Last week General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur estimated that emergency relief 
for Korea's homeless millions would cost 
$146 million by July 1951. ECA officials 
estimated total war damage at $1 billion. 

Vacant Seats. Korea's political prob- 
lems were even more difficult. The fun- 
damental political question was whether 
Syngman Rhee’s government was to be 
tossed overboard. Certain U.N. members, 
who considered Syngman Rhee “reaction- 
ary” and wanted to drive him out of 
power, said that new elections should be 
held throughout Korea. Rhee’s support- 
ers argued that this would be penalizing 
South Korea for having been invaded. 
The present Republican government, they 
said, was the product of two U.N.-spon- 
sored elections, the second held last May. 
Since 1948, the Republic had held vacant 
too seats in the National Assembly for 
North Korean representatives. The only 
elections necessary, said Rhee’s support- 
ers, would be North Korean elections. 

The U.S. State Department urged that 
provisional local administration in North 
Korea should be set up by General Mac- 
Arthur, should remain subject to his au- 
thority until a permanent government 
could be elected. The U.N. interim com- 
mittee on Korea agreed with the U.S., 
passed a resolution requesting MacArthur 
to organize such civil government. 

Occupied Areas. Rhee and other Re- 
publican officials reacted angrily. Said 
Rhee: “The plan is impossible for the 
Korean people to accept.” Last week, ig- 
noring the U.N. resolution, Rhee sent to 
the occupied areas more than roo, Repub- 
lican administrators, including governors 
for the five North Korean provinces. 

In Seoul, newsmen asked Rhee whether 
General MacArthur had tacitly agreed to 
the Republic’s attempt to take power in 
North Korea. Said Rhee, with the aplomb 
of a veteran political poker player: “If he 
does not, he will let us know.” 
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THE WAR AT SEA 
Going In 

Soon after Seoul fell on Sept. 26, the 
U.S. 1st Marine Division and 7th Infantry 
Division which had made the landings at 
Inchon found themselves back on LSTs 
and assault transports. Reinforced by the 
newly arrived 3rd Infantry Division, they 
were slated to make another amphibious 
landing—this time at Wonsan on Korea's 
east coast. But on Oct. 10, just before 
what was to have been D-day, troops of 
the R.O.K. I Corps, driving overland, cap- 
tured Wonsan ahead of schedule. The war 
had moved so fast that the big knockout 
assault scheduled to be commanded by 
Major General Edward M. Almond was 
not needed. 

Last week U.S. naval officers revealed 
that the premature fall of Wonsan had 
probably spared U.S. troops a very messy 
landing indeed. Captain Richard T. Spof- 
ford, in charge of minesweeping operations 
at Wonsan, told newsmen that the North 
Korean port had been blocked off by a 
vast field of 2,000 to 3,000 well-designed 
Soviet mines running 30 miles out to sea. 

Spofford said that his first sweep of the 
Wonsan area ran into such heavy concen- 
trations that “I could see we would never 
get in there.” He ordered the three mine- 
sweepers of Mine Division 32 to turn 
back. “My formation is going in,” replied 
Lieut. Commander Bruce Hyatt, com- 
mander of the division. Two of Hyatt’s 
vessels promptly struck mines and went 
down with a loss of 13 men. 





Last week, after two weeks of steady 
sweeping, the navy had not yet cleared 
the Wonsan area of mines. Said Rear Ad- 
miral Allan E. Smith, commander of the 
U.N. Blockade and Escort Force in Korea: 
“The Russians apparently have everything 
we have and everything the Germans had 
in mining techniques . . . The U.S. must 
put minesweeping on the same priority 
level as anti-submarine and carrier war- 
fare.” 


THE AIR WAR 
Orders from On High 


Taking prisoners is a rare maneuver in 
aerial warfare. Last week in North Korea, 
however, an air force team turned the 
trick. Four U.S. fighter-bombers attacked 
a convoy of ten North Korean trucks 
moving along the road between Anju and 
Sukchon, knocking out eight of the trucks 
and leaving two intact. A Fifth Air Force 
C-47 transport equipped with a loudspeak- 
er and an interpreter then took over, is- 
suing orders in Korean from the air for the 
truck drivers to turn their vehicles around 
and drive south. 

A few minutes later, an observation 
plane spotted two more trucks and a 
column of 300 Communist soldiers on the 
road. These too were ordered to turn 
around and fall in, With the transport still 
issuing orders from on high and fighter- 
bombers circling overhead like airborne 
collies, the whole convoy of prisoners was 
marched sheeplike into United Nations 
headquarters near Sukchon, 
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ON TARGET 


This salvo from the 16-in. guns of the battleship Missouri found a target on 
Korea’s northeast coast. There, at the head of a 37-ship U.N. task force, the 
Missouri two weeks ago smashed at industrial centers, broke up enemy supply 
lines running north to Siberia. At Chongjin, some 40 miles south of the Korean- 
Manchurian border, the Missouri within an hour poured 400 tons of explosive 
into Red-held rail yards and steel works. Last week, as U.N. naval forces contin- 
ued to range Korea’s east coast, planes from the carriers Philippine Sea, Valley 
Forge, Boxer and Leyte were clearing the way for R.O.K. troops driving north. 








WAR CRIMES 


Death Train 


The U.S. troops who shot their way into 
Pyongyang last week were hot on the 
track of a Communist train loaded with 
250 to 300 American prisoners. A few 
bearded and emaciated G.I.s (see cut), 
who had been hiding in Pyongyang, told 
Brigadier General Frank A, Allen, deputy 
commander of the 1st Cavalry Division, 
that other G.I, prisoners had been loaded 
on a northbound train. Allen got into his 
jeep and set out in pursuit. Inside a rail- 
way tunnel ten miles north of Sunchon, a 
South Korean soldier pointed out the 
bodies of seven American soldiers who had 
starved to death. Then, on the bridge 
above the tunnel, appeared five haggard, 
hysterical G.I.s. They guided General 
Allen to a small gully where a heap of 17 


then put on a train headed north from 
Pyongyang. The train traveled only at 
night and there were many delays while 
the Reds repaired the tracks, Said Mistret- 
ta: “They let us scrounge in the fields for 
dry corn and old beans. We made some 
soup out of snails.Some of the men caught 
cats and ate them. I chased a cat for 15 
minutes but couldn’t catch it. 

“A couple of nights ago we stopped in 
the tunnel. At dinner time they told us we 
were going for chow in groups of 30. I was 
in the first group. They marched us up the 
track and made us sit in a little straw. 
Then I watched the guard throw the safety 
on his burp gun. I thought he was just 
doing it to scare us. But when he started 
firing I fell over and played dead. I prayed 
too. In the confusion I ran across a field. 
In the field I picked up four radishes. I 
jumped into another gully and stayed 
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G.I. Prisoners RESCUED AT PyoncyANc* 
Then the guard threw the safety on his burp gun... 


bodies lay hidden by underbrush. Another 
pile of 15 lay sprawled in a cornfield. 
Others lay in a mass grave by the railroad 
tracks. General Allen counted 68 dead. 
There were 21 survivors, who were imme- 
diately flown to Japan. 

Among the survivors was Pfc. Joseph 
Mistretta, 28, of Brockton, Mass., who 
said that about 250 American prisoners 
left Seoul on a forced march about Sept. 
18. Said Mistretta: “Things began to get 
pretty bad then. They kept us moving in 
marches of 15 to 20 miles every day. Some 
of our buddies died every day. Those who 
couldn’t keep up the march were shot or 
bayoneted. When a man began to stumble 
we always carried him along as far as we 
could but that usually wasn’t far enough. 
I was put in with a group of 47 sick men 
and allowed to ride in an oxcart. Twenty 
of these 47 guys died before we got to 
Pyongyang.” 

Mistretta escaped several times, was re- 
captured and beaten. The prisoners were 
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there, eating the radishes. I heard the 
gooks shoot the other groups of prisoners.” 

U.S. investigators tried to track down 
reports of another trainload of prisoners 
taken north from Pyongyang. But at 
week’s end they were convinced that the 
bulk of the Americans held in the North 
Korean capital had been shot. 


THE ENEMY 
Post Mortem 


To fleeing Communist troops, North 
Korean Premier Kim I] Sung last week 
broadcast his version of why North Korea 
lost the war. Said Comrade Kim, from a 
safe spot on the Manchurian border: 
“Improper organization of the Korean 
Communist Party and failure to under- 
stand and apply the principles of Com- 
munism are responsible.” 


* Lieut. Alexander Macaroumis, Sergeant Take- 
shi Kumagai, Captain William Locke. 


DANGER ZONES 
Arms & Jeeps 


With Communist pressure rising in 
neighboring Indo-China (see below), U.S. 
and Siamese officials at Bangkok last week 
ended three months of negotiations and 
signed a military assistance pact. Under 
the terms of the agreement, the U.S. will 
provide Siam’s poorly equipped 50,000- 
man army with $1o million worth of 
modern weapons and transport. It will 
also dispatch officers and technicians to 
help train the Siamese in the use of the 
new arms and equipment. Sample instruc- 
tion: the care and operation of the jeep. 

By week’s end the first shipments of 
arms and supplies had left for Siam. 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Hanoi Beachhead 


As General Alphonse Juin and Minister 
for Indo-China Jean Letourneau landed 
at Hanoi’s Gialam airfield after the long 
flight from Paris, a welcoming band struck 
up the Marseillaise and the Thanly-Nien 
Hanh Khuc (the Vietnamese anthem, 
March of Youth), Then the two French- 
men hurried away from martial music 
to study the martial setback suffered by 
France in northern Indo-China. 

The retreat of French forces from their 
strongpoints along the Chinese border was 
still in full swing. Langson, a fortress 
often regarded as the key to Hanoi itself, 
was abandoned without a struggle. Com- 
munist Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh troops, 
now no longer guerrillas but a regular 
army with mortars, heavy artillery and 
radio communications, pressed hard. 

The French were regrouping in a beach- 
head around Hanoi and the nearby port 
of Haiphong. They were pulling out of 
difficult mountain and jungle terrain for 
the flat, open, rice-rich lower Red River 
valley. They hoped to hold a perimeter 
extending 160 miles around the river's 
mouth. They were waiting for U.S. tanks 
and planes and troops from France. 

1 oe, @ 

Sixty-five years ago the fall of Langson 
to a Chinese army had brought about the 
fall of a French government. Then it was 
Premier Jules (“Le Tonkinois”) Ferry 
under attack by fiery Georges Clémenceau. 
Last week no Clémenceaus were on hand 
to upset the cabinet of Premier René 
Pleven. Yet debate over Indo-China at 
Paris was bitter. Rightist Deputy Edmond 
Michelet assailed “successive govern- 
ments” for “an incoherent policy . . . As 
late as Oct. 7 we were told that the Viet 
Minh forces could not launch a general of- 
fensive.” Radical Deputy Pierre Mendés- 
France warned: “If we want to win the 
war . . . we will have to triple our mili- 
tary forces and... our military budget. 
We must choose between the rearmament 
of Europe and the war in Indo-China.” 

Premier Pleven answered: Northern 
Indo-China will be defended as it has al- 
ways been. By 353 to 215, the National 
Assembly voted to keep the French forces 
in Indo-China, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Carrot Chancellor 


“My trouble is a tired heart,” said 61- 
year-old Sir Stafford Cripps last week as 
he resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer. “I suppose,” he went on, “that 
the stress and strain of the past twelve 
years has had its effect. I suspected that all 
was not right twelve months ago and now 
this has been confirmed by my doctors.” 

The twelve years had been strenuous 
ones. In 1939 he had given up a top- 
drawer practice in corporation law for 
politics. He was tired of law suits, said 
Cripps, “of taking money from one -cap- 
italist to give to another capitalist.” As a 
Socialist he sought a different distribution 
of wealth. When he gave up his law prac- 
tice, there were 6,560 Britons (including 
Cripps) with after-tax incomes above 
£6,000 a year. Last week when he re- 
turned to private life there were only 86, 

Through Half-Moon Glasses. Cripps 
was the walking symbol as well as the 
architect of Britain’s postwar austerity 
program. Prim and trim, he looked like a 
governess and talked like one. He was al- 
ways telling Britons what they could not 
have. It was not Cripps’s fault that meat 
was scarce but many Britons blamed him 
for that when he looked coldly through 
his half-moon glasses and announced that 
he did not consider meat “an edible sub- 
stance.” His very name suggested the 
sound of a crunching cold raw carrot, 
which was, in fact, one of Vegetarian 
Cripps’s favorite staples. 

Nevertheless, Old Austerity had served 
his country well according to his lights, 
in which he had unbounded confidence. 
Tory Winston Churchill, gazing at Cripps, 
had once said: “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes God.” Yet Churchill re- 
spected Cripps, made him Ambassador to 
Russia in 1940, special emissary to India 
in 1942 and later Minister of Aircraft 
Production. Cripps was, said Churchill in 
1947, “the greatest brain in the [Labor] 
administration.” 

Last week Britons of all parties praised 
Cripps’s achievement. The Liberal Man- 
chester Guardian said: “In all the limit- 
ing circumstances of our time, Sir Stafford 
Cripps has been a great Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” Others noted that Britain’s 
gold reserves were twice as high as a year 
ago. In the first half of 1950, Britain’s 
balance of trade showed a surplus of £52 
million, biggest since the war. 

Toward Hot Water. The man who 
would replace Sir Stafford Cripps wore 
the same school tie (Winchester). Hugh 
Gaitskell, 44, is 17 years younger than 
Cripps and in many respects different. He 
is neither vegetarian nor teetotaler. While 
Cripps appears unyielding, Gaitskell is 
modest, unassuming and courteous. 

Gaitskell is a cautious politician who 
makes few mistakes. He is best known, 
however, for an incautious remark made 
in 1947 when as Fuel Minister he was try- 
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Keystone 
HvucGu GAITSKELL 
Health without baths. 


ing to persuade Britons to burn less coal 
for heating bath water. Said he: “I have 
never had a great many baths myself. 
It does not make a great difference to 
health.” Since then he has been one of 
the quietest of Laborite leaders and Att- 
lee likes his orderly mind, his well-docu- 
mented speeches. Gaitskell has made ene- 
mies among his fellow Laborites because 
of his rapid rise in the party hierarchy 
(he has been an M.P. for only five 
years). They think that as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moderate bather Gaitskell 
may soon find himself in hot water. 


Horne Tooke 
Gout with claret. 





£500 a Day 


In 1775, the Rev. John Horne Tooke, 
philologist,* scholar and political agitator, 
was moved to such indignation at the sac- 
rifices which had taken place on the 
battlefields of Lexington and Concord that 
he launched in London a public subscrip- 
tion in behalf of “our beloved American 
fellow subjects.” Result: he was fined 
£200 and clapped into King’s Bench pris- 
on for a year. The kindness of his Tory 
gaolers in permitting him to dine out once 
a week at the nearby Dog & Duck tavern 
only served to increase Whig Tooke’s bit- 
terness against them; he blamed the gout 
from which he suffered all the last years 
of his life on the claret drunk on these 
outings. 

In 1Sor, free at last but still implacably 
anti-Tory, Tooke got himself elected to 
Parliament. For a century and a half, 
clergymen had been permitted to sit as 
members of the House of Commons, but 
when Tooke showed up, his Tory enemies 
revived an ancient ban barring officers of 
the Church of England (members of the 
First Estate) from the convocation of 
Britain’s commoners. The ban was enact- 
ed into law over Tooke’s violent objec- 
tion, and extended to cover clergymen 
of the Churches of Ireland and Scotland 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 

In later years, when Tooke was gone, 
the ban was lifted from the Scots, the 
Anglicans and the Catholics, but the cler- 
gymen of the Church of Ireland were 
overlooked in the new dispensation.T 

Last week the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, highest legal authority 
in Britain, decided that clergymen of the 
Church of Ireland are still forbidden by 
law to sit in Britain’s House of Commons, 
and liable to a fine of £500 for each 
day they do so. The old Tory gesture of 
spite against Tooke had come home to 
roost. From the present Parliament, where 
divisions are too close for comfort, the 
council decision effectively banned a pul- 
pitless Church of Ireland clergyman named 
J. G. MacManaway, who was recently 
elected Tory M.P. from West Belfast. 

Five times since his election, M.P. Mac- 
Manaway has risked the £500 fine to vote 
in close divisions (like that over steel 





%* One of whose etymological studies was cited 
by Poet Bret Harte in his Ballad of Mr. Cooke 





Haughtily that young man spoke; 





“T dese from noble folk; 

“tSeven Oaks’ and then ‘Se’nnoak,’ 
“r, ‘Snook? 

“Is the way my name I trace...” 


“Clifford Snook, I know thy claim 

“To that lineage and name 

“And I think I’ve read the same 
“In Horne Tooke .. .” 


+ The Church of Ireland, an offshoot of the 
Church of England, has about 500,000 members, 
owns such famous institutions as Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Roman Catholic 
Dublin. 
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nationalization) while his case was being 
decided. The government has announced 
that it will introduce special legislation so 
that he won’t have to pay the £2,500, but 
MacManaway is still indignant over his 
ejection. 

“T have been returned to this House,” 
he said last week, “by the will of the peo- 
ple in the biggest working-class constitu- 
ency in the whole of the United Kingdom, 
but apparently their will is not to count. 
It is to be brushed aside because of some 
archaic legal enactment.” 





Larry Burrows 
Lapy ANDERSON 
She tuned in, 


“The Explosion and All" 


“To lead women out of the kitchen and 
into the atomic age” was the avowed pur- 
pose of the organization. “Not to know all 
about atomic energy and the wonderful 
things it can do,” explained motherly, 
tireless Founder Muriel Howorth, “is like 
living in the Dark Ages.” Last week in 
Aldwych’s Waldorf Hotel, Mrs. Howorth’s 
high-minded Atomic Energy Association 
of Great Britain (membership: 300) cele- 
brated its second anniversary with an 
atomic pantomime called Jsotopia. 

Before a select audience of 250 rapt 
ladies and a dozen faintly bored gentle- 
men, some 13 bosomy A.E. Associates in 
flowing evening gowns gyrated gracefully 
about a stage in earnest imitation of 
atomic forces at work. An ample electron 
in black lace wound her way around two 
matrons labeled “proton” and “neutron” 
while an elderly ginger-haired Geiger 
counter clicked out their radioactive effect 
on a pretty girl named Agriculture. At a 
climactic moment, a Mrs. Monica Davial 
raced across the stage in spirited represen- 
tation of a rat eating radioactive cheese. 
Mrs. Davial, it was noted in the program, 
had “recently returned from a trip to 
Tibet” and hence presumably had a nice 
understanding of these things. A small 
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boy named Bunny May was on hand 
to guide recalcitrant atoms into their 
proper places. 

The meeting was brought to an impres- 
sive finale with a piano performance by 
Muriel, Lady Anderson of her new Atom- 
ica symphony, a musical interpretation of 
“how man’s whole mind changed from the 
moment the atom bomb dropped.” “Of 
course,” said Lady Anderson to her enthu- 
siastic audience, “I was inspired. Man can 
do anything he wants if he will only tune 
in to the vibrations around him.” 

Sometime next spring Lady Anderson 
hopes to have Atomica played by a profes- 
sional orchestra. Meanwhile, Founder 
Howorth is dreaming of the day when she 
can stage /sotopia at the Albert Hall. “We 
would have room there,” she explained 
with a hectic smile, “for all the 92 trans- 
mutations of the atom. Then we could 
have the explosion and all.” 


Reverse 

On a bleak, rainy, gale-swept afternoon 
last week, several thousand Highlanders 
gathered at the little village of Inveruglas 
on the west bank of Loch Lomond. Queen 
Elizabeth, in a fur-trimmed coat, stood in 
the drizzle to tell the crowd: “This mighty 
scheme [will send] new strength surging 
into the very arteries of Scotland’s being.” 
Then she pulled the lever that set the 
Loch Sloy power plant in operation. As 
the rhythmic hum of generators signaled 
the first current, bagpipes skirled. 

The Loch Sloy scheme is the most am- 
bitious hydroelectric project ever com- 
pleted in Britain. Its quarter-mile-long 
dam pens up more than 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. It is expected to have an 
annual output of 115 million kilowatt- 
hours, most of which will be sold to Scot- 
land’s industrial Lowlands. Profits will 
subsidize lesser schemes which will even- 
tually bring electricity to all Scotland. 

Said white-haired Tom Johnston, who 
lobbied loud & long for the electrification 
of the Highlands, is now chairman of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
(which has eleven schemes like Loch Sloy 
under construction, 15 ready to begin and 
eight under survey): “Up to now our 
Highland people have been moving in that 
direction—south. Our firm intention is to 
reverse that direction.” 


FRANCE 
Assembly Again 


The French Constitution of 1946 gave 
almost all executive as well as legislative 
powers to the National Assembly. Since 
then it has been almost impossible for a 
French government to do anything with- 
out the Assembly. On the other hand, the 
failure of French parties to unite against 
Communism has made it almost impossible 
to do anything important with the As- 
sembly. For four years France has found 
no way out of the dilemma. 

Premier René Pleven’s cabinet of So- 
cialists, Popular Republicans, other center 
and moderate right parties, formed last 
July, shooed off the Assembly for a pro- 





longed vacation. Then Pleven announced 
a forceful program. He wanted to increase 
compulsory military service from 12 to 18 
months, to double the military budget, to 
outlaw Communist spies and saboteurs, 
etc. But to translate all this into action, he 
still needed the Assembly. Last week the 
legislators came back to Paris. Pleven’s 
cabinet immediately found itself teetering. 
Its survival was threatened by four issues: 
@ The setback in Indo-China gave the 
Communists and fellow travelers a chance 
to howl for an end of the war and a ne- 
gotiated peace with Viet Minh Boss Ho 
Chi Minh (see War IN Asta). 

@ German rearmament had split Pleven’s 
ministers. The Socialists were dragging 
their feet over the issue, One of their 
spokesmen, Defense Minister Jules Moch, 
was opposed to the U.S. plan for quick re- 
cruitment of a Germany army. “I will be 
the minister of French rearmament, not of 
German rearmament,” he said stubbornly. 
A hectoring Communist communiqué from 
Prague (see INTERNATIONAL), demanding 
a halt to German rearmament, sent some 
Socialists into a flutter; they saw “an- 
other Korea on our doorstep.” 

@ French rearmament had the backing of 
all important parties except the Commu- 
nists. But financing it, even with a whop- 





Robert Cohen—AGIP 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 
He expected a call. 


ping U.S. handout (see INTERNATIONAL), 
made fiscal changes imperative, New taxes 
seemed necessary, including heavier, more 
equitably distributed levies on corpora- 
tions and farmers. With parliamentary 
elections a few months off, the Assembly 
balked in political fright. 

@ Pleven was pushing electoral reform. 
In place of proportional representation, a 
clumsy failure because it encourages 
multiple-party paralysis, the Premier pro- 
posed a “systéme majoritaire,” which 
would build up a few strong parties at 
the expense of the weakest. Pleven was 
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Proud Addition to a Thorobred Line 


tT didn’t take long for the swift-lined 

body type pictured here to win the 

hearts of those with a touch of sporting 
blood in their veins. 


So new was it, such a happy combina- 
tion of convertible sleekness and closed- 
car snugness, that almost overnight it 
swept into top favor as the smartest of 
all Body by Fisher creations. 


There is a blithe, unfettered open- 
airiness about it that puts a tingle in 
your blood. Yet run the windows up— 
and in seconds you're snugly protected 
against cold or stormy weather. 


But this protectiveness goes a lot 
deeper. 


For in our planning, we remember 
always that a man’s nearest and dearest 
ride in his automobile. And we insist, 
for their sake, on strength and durable 
solidity. 


To satisfy yourself on this, check any 
General Motors car with Body by Fisher 
for the evidences of fine craftsmanship 
to be found in the solid satisfying 
ka-chuck of a closing door, the staunch- 
ness of one-piece Turret Top and the use 
of Safety Plate Glass throughout. 


Visit any GM dealer, examine his wares 


and you will find that there is no body ° 


like Body by Fisher. 





“EASIER, QUICKER, SAFER—” 


New push-button door handles have 
scored an overwhelming hit with Fisher 
Body owners all over the country. “Don't 
catch clothes,” they report in a recent 
survey. “More convenient than the old 
turn-handles”...“Safer for children!” 


Body by lKisher gee — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE « BUICK - CADILLAC 








Dynleli of. lye wedd 


The majestic dome of the Capitol, rising 






high above Washington, is an enduring 
symbol of our country’s greatness. Great- 
ness through world leadership among 
democratic nations. Greatness through 


progress in many fields. 


Progress in air transportation is symbolized 
by one of Capital's Constellations over 

Washington—home of the 73-city Capital 
system. For Capital, with over 23 years of 


experience, is one of the nation’s leading 










air carriers. From the moment you call for 
a reservation, you're assured the utmost in 
service, comfort and safety. And when 
you're aboard you'll relax completely, for 
you will be enjoying air transportation at 


its finest. 


aoltal 


AIRLINES 


450 flights daily serving 73 cities—from the . 
Atlantic to the West, the Great Lakes to the Gulf 


—_——_—__—_—_———— 
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determined to fight for this program, even 
if it meant his downfall. 

One of the beneficiaries of a systéme 
majoritaire would be Charles de Gaulle’s 
RPF (Rally of the People of France). 
Last week at a fervent national council of 
his party in Paris, complete with the Cross 
of Lorraine, the V-for-victory sign of 
World War II, and chants of “De Gaulle 
to power!”, the general proclaimed: “Once 
again, we shall be called in at moins cing” 
—(meaning “five minutes of,” the French 
equivalent of “the eleventh hour”), The 
Gaullists still believed themselves to be 
the wave. of the future. Some of their 
former cronies among the Popular Repub- 
licans, like ex-Premier Georges Bidault, 
were in favor of an alliance with the RPF. 
Only then, they argued, would French 
politics achieve a solid anti-Communist 
front and a government of decision. 


GERMANY 
Calling the Tune 


In Dresden last week a youthful hot 
combo was interrupted in mid-rehearsal 
and threatened with dire consequences if 
caught playing Western jazz a second time. 
In Cottbus, Communist police confiscated 
a stack of Western dance records and sent 
their owners to jail for two days. But the 
East German who was called upon to pay 
the piper most heavily for not calling the 
Communist tune was Egon Sander of 
Pirna. Last week Egon was dragged off the 
floor of a Pirna restaurant, sentenced to 
two years in prison for dancing the samba. 
The dance, said his Communist judges, 
was “endangering to the life of the state.” 


BURMA 
lf This Be Treason 


The government had charged Burma 
Surgeon Gordon S. Seagrave with high 
treason, but government witnesses at his 
trial last week had little or nothing to say 
about treason, concentrated instead on 
other accusations against Seagrave, to wit, 
discourtesy, fornication and slander. 

U.S. observers found the court proceed- 
ings viciously slaphappy. Brigadier Lazum 
Tang testified that Missionary Seagrave 
refused to shake hands with him when 
government troops reoccupied Namhkam. 
Three Burmese nurses testified that Sea- 
grave once referred to the government 
army as “a pack of dogs.” 

A pretty 21-year-old nurse named Ma 
Aye Mya (Miss Cool and Pleasant) told 
the court that the American doctor had 
forced his nurses to enter into sexual rela- 
tions. Miss Cool and Pleasant apparently 
had only hearsay to support this charge. 
She said that Seagrave had avoided her 
after she rejected his advances. Defense 
witnesses for the ailing, 53-year-old physi- 
cian firmly denied that Seagrave had ever 
molested his nurses. They further testified 
that he had been friendly towards Burma’s 
government and army. 

At week’s end, the trial recessed until 
Nov. 1 while Burmese judges weighed the 
government’s case. A good dictionary with 
a definition of treason would be helpful. 
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atteries also look alike 


ut AUTO-LITE STA-FUL 


7O MATTER how much batteries look alike, you'll 
N have the answer when you install Auto-Lite 
“Sta-ful,” the battery that needs water only $ 
times a year in normal car use and gives 70% 
longer average life* than batteries without “Sta- 
ful” features. And you'll have the right answer 
when you select the girl at the right as Betty 
Hutton, star of the Paramount production “Let's 
Dance.” At left is Vicki Janis of New York City. 
Remember, car batteries may look alike, but 
be wise—buy an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 

AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
Toledo 1 Ohio 
Tune in “Suspense!”. .. CBS Radio Thursdays... CBS Television Tuesdays 


AUTO-LITE sta‘u 


70% longer Average Life 


"in tests conducted according to S.A.E. Life Cycle Standards 











IN NORMAL CAR USE 
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THE BREMISERERE 





CANADA 
Progress Report 


On a speaking trip to the U.S. last week, 
Canada’s Finance Minister Dougl as Abbott 
had a confession to make. “Our public men 
[ have failed] to tell our story in your 
country,” he told a convention of bankers 
at Whitefield, N.H. “Today [I intend] to 
cast aside any restraining influence of that 
modesty which I hope is a Canadian vir- 
tue, and talk to you... unblushingly... 
of the virtual transformation which has 
been wrought in the Canadian economy 
within the past ten years.” 

The story Abbott had to tell was a tale 
of rapid expansion and booming prosper- 
ity. A few of the transformations: 

@ Population rose from some 11 million 
in 1939 to nearly 14 million, a gain of 
almost 25%. 

Gross national production climbed from 
$54 billion in 1939 to nearly $17 billion. 
@ Investment was up 400% to an esti- 
mated $3.7 billion for this year. 

@ Exports were up 200%, including a $14 
billion increase in sales to the U.S. 

These striking changes, Abbott pointed 
out, were only the most obvious signs of a 
far-reaching expansion. Just as important 
was the fact that Canada is no longer 
almost fully dependent on exports of raw 
materials and imports of manufactured 
goods as she was in the 30s and the years 
before. 

Primary iron & steel production has 
more than doubled since 1939, electrical 
equipment manufacturing has _ tripled, 
aluminum production has increased five- 
fold. Canada has become an exporter in- 
stead of a consistent importer of such hard 
goods as machine tools and aircraft. Said 
Abbott: “We are in fact now selling some 
of the products of our manufacturing in- 
dustry in the markets of the most highly 
industrialized countries of the world.” 

While developing her industry, Canada 
has also strengthened her position as a 
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© Bill and Jean Newton 
Dovuc ApsotTt 
A hopeful future. 


leading world supplier of raw materials. 
The vast oil exploration program in Al- 
berta (‘Second only to that of Texas’’) 
and the 350-million-ton Ungava-Labrador 
iron ore deposits (“Only a fraction of what 
the field will eventually yield”) are prime 
examples of new riches uncovered during 
the "40s. 

Through the ten years of growth, Abbott 
pointed out, Canada has stayed financially 
sound. Each year since the end of World 
War II, the national treasury has shown a 
comfortable surplus. It has also boosted its 
foreign investments. In 1939, Canada had 
$1.8 billion invested abroad v. $7.3 billion 
of foreign capital invested in Canada; since 
then Canada has upped its foreign invest- 
ments to $4.7 billion v. $8.5 billion of 
foreign capital in Canada. 

And Canadians were financing their own 
future. While British and U.S. capital, 











art by V. Puglisi 


which helped develop Canada in earlier 
days, is still welcomed, the Dominion is no 
longer dependent upon it. Canadians them- 
selves are now plowing back more than 
20% of their earnings into expansion and 
new developments. 


MEXICO 
Murder on the Sunny Side 


The sunny—and therefore cheap—side 
of the bull ring at Zitacuaro overflowed 
with boisterous aficionados. Noisiest of all 
was a group of hard-bitten charcoal mak- 
ers from the Michoacan hills who had 
stoked up well with charanda (cane alco- 
hol) and come to see the ¢toreros kill six 
bulls. “Long live Michoacan and her sons 
of Pancho Villa!” they bellowed. 

As the first notes of the bullfight music 
sounded, one of the fans hurled a stocking 
filled with flour toward the arena, hit a 
Mexican army lieutenant squarely in the 
face. A soldier who tried to arrest the 
culprit quickly became a target for a vol- 
ley of empty bottles and oranges. “It’s all 
in fun,” screamed the charcoal makers, 
“don’t arrest our brother.” At the height 
of the uproar another soldier, who had 
just put down a marijuana cigarette, 
calmly unslung his Mauser, fired point- 
blank at the yelling fans. An aficionado 
dropped with a bullet behind his ear. 

The first soldier, believing an order to 
fire had been given, also started shooting. 
Another fan crumpled. Nearby, a woman 
screamed: “Assassins! Cowards!” She fell 
with a bullet through her left eye. Before 
it was over, three persons were dead, eight 
wounded, dozens injured. The toreros, 
who had come to Zitacuaro to kill bulls, 
slipped off quietly to their hotel. 

Next day, 12,000 people paraded 
through Zitacuaro’s dusty streets, de- 
manding punishment for the killings. The 
lieutenant and two soldiers were arrested; 
the Defense Ministry ordered them held 
pending a full investigation. 

“© Os 

In the mountain village of San Martin 
Texmelucan, near Mexico City, three were 
killed and 100 injured when sunny-side 
bleachers collapsed under the stomping of 
excited bullfight fans. 


ARGENTINA 
Thanks 


Last week Argentines celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of Loyalty Day, com- 
memorating Juan Perdén’s final accession 
to power. As the high point of a full week 
of exhibitions, dedications and oratory, 
100,000 descamisados gathered in Buenos 
Aires’ historic Plaza de Mayo to see Evita 
Perén accept a glittering necklace of dia- 
monds and emeralds as “a gift from the 
[Argentine] workers.” The bauble was 
valued at 600,000 pesos ($42,254) and 
presented on the workers’ behalf by the 
secretary of the General Confederation of 
Labor, which is bossed by Evita Perén. 
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What families find 
between the covers of this, 
the nation’s largest farm magazine, 


makes it 


the largest of ALL magazines 


where half the consumers 


of America live! 
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The Strenuous Life 


Shopping in Manhattan for some home- 
coming gifts, Sarah Churchill, 36, actress 
daughter of Winston, said: “I’d rather 
like a Mixmaster, one of those marvelous 
ice-cream machines, and some of those 
lovely kitchen gadgets that help you wash 
dishes.” 

Before heading to the Mayo Clinic for 
a slight nose operation, one-man rodeo 
Bill (“Hopalong Cassidy”) Boyd took 
time out to go ona Voice of America 
program, gave Soviet moppets the low- 
down on redskins and rustlers, along with 
some Western philosophy: “Never kick a 
man when he’s down; never shoot a man 
in the back.” 

Concert-touring through Texas, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Mezzo-Soprano 
Risé Stevens, tempted by talk of gushers 
and wildcat drilling offers, shelled out 
some money and waited for the oil to pour 
in. If the well pays off, said she, it will be 
named Nicky, after her six-year-old son 
(see cut). “If it’s dry, so what? I've given 
plenty of unsuccessful auditions in my 
life.” 

The critics were still wrangling at the 
top of their voices over Ernest Heming- 
way. His Across the River and into the 
Trees (deftly parodied by E. B. White in 
The New Yorker as Across the Street and 
into the Grill) had strong popular sup- 
port; it stood firmly at the top of the 
bestseller list. There was also moral sup- 
port from fellow Writer Evelyn Waugh. 
The critics, wrote Waugh in London’s 
Catholic weekly, the Tablet, “. . . have 








Ben Greenhaus 
Risé Stevens & Son 
“Tf it’s dry, so what?” 
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As 
PRINCESS ANNE 
A going concern and air conditioning, too. 


ociated Press 


been smug, condescending, derisive, some 
with unconcealed glee, some with an af- 
fectation of pity; all are agreed that there 
is a great failure to celebrate. . . I believe 
the truth is that they have detected in him 
something they find quite unforgivable— 
Decent Feeling. Behind all the bluster and 
cursing and fisticuffs he has an elementary 
sense of chivalry—respect for women, pity 
for the weak, love of honor—which keeps 
breaking in. There is a form of high super- 
cilious caddishness which is all the rage 
nowadays in literary circles. That is what 
the critics seek in vain in this book, and 
that is why their complaints are so loud 
and confident.” 


The Bended Knee 


In a bustling week for Britain’s royal 
family, Princess Margaret paid her first 
official visit to Oxford, planted a tree and 
declared the Imperial Forestry Institute 
a going concern, A new car for Princess 
Elizabeth arrived, a dark green Daimler 
“consort” saloon model (price: £1,690) 
complete with radio, air conditioning unit 
and make-up compartment. Up from 
Malta came father Philip to join the fam- 
ily in the white-and-gold music room of 
Buckingham Palace for another christening. 
Queen Elizabeth, Princess Margarita 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Princess An- 
drew of Greece (by proxy), Earl Mount- 
batten and the Hon. Andrew Elphin- 
stone, first cousin of Princess Elizabeth, 
took their stations as godparents while the 
Archbishop of York christened Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise of Edin- 
burgh, who looked her 67-day-old best in 
a satin and lace gown handed down by her 
great-great-great-grandmother Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Editor Leonard K. Nicholson of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune thought a 





letter to the editor of the New York 
Times was in order after he read a recent 
article which said: “Not a man in the U.S. 
ever called General George Marshall 
‘George’.” Wrote Nicholson: “I have 
known George Marshall for 53 years. . . 
roomed with him for the entire four years 
at V.M.I. ... kept in contact with him 
ever since . . . I call him ‘George’.” 

From the New York Society for Gen- 
eral Semantics to Britain’s chief U.N. 
delegate Sir Gladwyn Jebb went a scroll, 
for his job of “unmasking the propaganda 
technique of upside-down language” used 
by Soviet delegates. 


The Personal Approach 

A Los Angeles jury listened to British 
Ballerina Brenda Julier’s charges that 
Cinemactor Sabu (“Elephant Boy”) 
Dastagir, 26, was the father of her two- 
year-old daughter, heard the defense sum 
up: “Sabu is not an ordinary movie star, 
not an ordinary person. He's a very lovable 
boy [but] his interest in life is animals.” 
The jury voted g to 3 to clear Sabu. 

In Manhattan on personal business, 
young ex-King Peter of Yugoslavia in- 
sisted that his people were dissatisfied 
with Tito, added: “I think I am the solu- 
tion.” But he feared that U.S. aid to Tito 
“puts off the possibility of my early 
return,” 

After seeing Annie Get Your Gun, 
North Platte, Neb. Banker William H. 
McDonald, 89, who once lent Buffalo Bill 
Cody $4,000 to start his first traveling 
show, had a word of criticism: Ethel 
Merman and Betty Hutton were far 
more lively than the real Annie Oakley. 
As he remembered her, “she was a nice, 
quiet little woman.” 
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Ex-Kinc Peter 
“1 think I am the solution.” 
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on the “Rocket”! All 
on the highway! It’s Oldsmobile’s sensational "88" — lowest-priced car with the “Rocket” 


Engine and Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic*. Try that “Rocket Ride” yourself! 
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*Hydra-Matic Drive optional at 
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THE "ROCKET" 
HYDRA-MATIC 
CAR! 


A General Motors Value 


MUSIC 





Shove-Around 


The announcement from NBC stated 
simply that “the return of Arturo Tosca- 
nini to the podium . . . has been post- 
poned by the maestro.” A year ago he had 
slipped in his bathtub and hurt his knee; 
this season, said the announcement, there 
had been a recurrence of the ailment. Fritz 
Reiner would conduct the first three con- 
certs, beginning this week, and Toscanini’s 
plans for the new season would be an- 
nounced “at a later date.” 

Last week the trade was rocking with a 
different story. What was really keeping 
83-year-old Arturo Toscanini from the 
podium was not the ailing knee, blared 





Eric Schoal—Lire 
TOSCANINI 
Budgets and betting. 


Variety in Page One headlines, but a 
“shove-around.” 

First the maestro had been moved out 
of NBC’s big, cerise plush Studio 8-H 
(now being converted into a TV theater) 
into Carnegie Hall. He had not objected 
too much: Carnegie is acoustically superi- 
or to Studio 8-H. But then NBC suggested 
a further move, to the unfamiliar Manhat- 
tan Center Studio. A final crowning blow 
to Toscanini, the story went, was the deci- 
sion to shift his time to 10 o’clock(E.S.T.) 
Monday nights. When he learned that the 
NBC Symphony was to follow in an “eve- 
ning of great music” such musically mon- 
grelized but star-studded programs as the 
Telephone Hour, Toscanini, said Variety, 
“had all he could take.” Some members of 
his orchestra were convinced that the 
maestro would “decide to scram for 
keeps.” Since nobody thought that NBC 
would continue its orchestra without him, 
that might mean the end of the NBC 
Symphony too. 

Toscanini’s troubles merely spotlighted 
a trend that has been in the making for a 
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long time. Its budgets severely cramped 
by television’s voracious demands, big ra- 
dio is giving serious music and musicians 
the brushoff. 

NBC is still carrying its Sunday morn- 
ing NBC String Quartet, but at an hour 
(8:30 a.m. E.S.T.) that in the great east- 
ern listening area makes it entertainment 
for early Sunday risers only. The network 
is still airing rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 
phony, but season dropped its Orches- 
tras of the Nation series, which for five 
years has given U.S. music-lovers a listen-in 
on the principal orchestras of the country. 

So far this year, CBS has axed its CBS 
Symphony, its once-fine /nvitation to Mu- 
sic and its summer symphony broadcasts 
from Manhattan’s Lewisohn Stadium. Lis- 
teners can still hear the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Sunday—but only 
a tape recording of the preceding week’s 
program, broadcast at 1 p.m. E.S.T, in- 
stead of at the more profitable (to a spon- 
sor) 3 p.m. 

ABC, which dropped its broadcasts of 
the Boston Symphony two years ago, will 
still broadcast the Metropolitan Opera on 
Saturday afternoons, but for the excellent 
reason that the Met has a sponsor (the 
Texas Co.). Overall, ABC has dropped 
some 13 hours a month of “live” classical 
music broadcasts since last year. 

Network radio, with armies of pulse- 
takers to confirm its judgment, seems to 
be betting its future on the assumption 
that the U.S. prefers comics to classics. 





Six-Layer Cake 

The piano contest between the two 
great virtuosos at the Princess Cristina Bel- 
giojoso’s, that spring of 1837, had been 
one of the unmistakable successes of the 
Paris season. The cream of society had 
crowded the princess’ salon to hear famed 
Franz Liszt outthunder another darling of 
the day, suave Sigismond Thalberg. If she 
could enlarge the duel to a multiple piano 
exhibition, the princess thought, perhaps 
a goodly sum could be raised for the ben- 
efit of her needy Italian compatriots in 
Paris. So six of the most famous pianists 
of the day were asked to compose varia- 
tions on a theme from Bellini’s J Puritani. 

Chopin was interested. Thalberg agreed. 
Liszt’s old teacher, onetime Beethoven 
Pupil Carl Czerny, promised to come from 
Vienna. The others were Thalberg’s teach- 
er, Johann Peter Pixis, Pianist-Composer 
Henri Herz and Liszt himself. 

On the great night, the glittering audi- 
ence found six pianos on the stage. First 
Liszt, nostrils quivering and long locks 
tossing,* thundered and rippled an intro- 


% Liszt was the father of keyboard theatrics. 
Before his time, pianists usually played facing 
the orchestra with their backs to the audience or 
vice versa, Liszt turned the piano sideways to 
reveal his profile. One of his acts: in his debut 
in St. Petersburg, one chronicler reports, Liszt, 
“covered with clanking orders . . . mounted the 
platform, and, pulling his dogskin gloves from 
his shapely white hands, tossed them carelessly 
on the floor.” 
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The Outstanding Travel Adventures 
of the Coming Winter Season 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
CRUISE in the Superb new 


CARONIA 


111 DAYS :::32,000 MILES 
5 CONTINENTS ...30 PORTS 


From N. Y. JAN. 6, 1951 


From Los Angeles JAN. 18, 1951 


Follow the sun and high 
seasons around the globe 
...all five continents in 
both hemispheres . . . see 
the mysteries and 
wonders of the earth’s 
far off corners ... 
fascinating, fabulous, 
unforgettable... blended 
with life aboard the 
lovely Caronia... 
designed and created 
for cruising comfort... 
enjoy gracious living 
at its best. Rates 
from $3500. 












ALL MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE in the luxurious 


BRITANNIC 


62 DAYS—21 PORTS. 
From N. Y. FEB, 3, 1951 


Sail the length and 
breadth of the storied 
Mediterranean ... 
romantic sea of 
antiquity .. . visit 
Morocco, Palestine, 
Greece, Egypt, Turkey, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain, 
Portugal and other 
countries . . .Your ship 
the beautiful Britannic, 
splendidly suited to 
leisurely cruising ... 
enhanced by superlative 
Cunard cuisine and 
Rates from $1500. 
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service. 


Both cruises allow 
indefinite stopovers in Europe: 


Consult your travel agent 


CUNARD LINE 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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Enjoy WINTER... 
Yelcome SPRING... 
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Variations on a theme. 
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where the Smile 
of hospitglity 


sames trom the heart! 


The warmth 
of an Italian 
welcome 
matches the 
warmth of the friendly 
Italian sun... here is hos- 
pitality that comes from the 
heart. Whether you bathe 
at Taormina or ski in the 
Dolomites . .. whether you 
follow the paths of the 
saints or drink deep of the 
splendors of the Renais- 
sance... Italy offers a glori- 
ous winter holiday followed 
by an enchanted springtime. 
Fine hotels...superb restau- 
rants... excellent transpor- 
tation... outstanding value 
for your dollar. 


Consult your Travel Agent 
today and take advantage of the 
low trans-Atlantic “Thrift 
Season” rates now in effect. 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


E.N.I.T. 





duction and the theme from J Puritani. 
Then the pianistically mannered Thalberg 
played his variation; Liszt provided a 
transition to the offering of Pixis; Herz 
came next, then Czerny, whose knuckle- 
cracking exercises have been the nemesis 
of piano students for the last hundred 
years. Liszt, from his piano, interjected a 
Fuocoso molto energico; the slender Cho- 
pin added an exquisite largo. At last, in his 
finale, Liszt wittily and skillfully parodied 
the styles of the others—except Czerny 
and Chopin, whom he respected too much. 
The audience buzzed with excitement. 
Tickled, Liszt later published the whole 
thing with the name Hexameron, often 
played it on his own programs. 

This week Hexameron had one of its 
few hearings since Liszt’s death in 1886. 
In London’s His Majesty’s Theater, bril- 
liant Pianist Claudio Arrau (a onetime 
pupil of Liszt's pupil, Martin Krause) 
marched alone to the single piano in cen- 
ter stage. Then, playing with mixed high 
purpose and good humor, heaving and 
hammering, sighing and scintillating, he 
re-created for a moment some of the at- 
mosphere of the Princess Belgiojoso’s 1837 
soiree. 

The consensus: Hexameron was a six- 
layer cake that would never do for a 
steady diet, but it was fun to take once in 
a while. 


King of the Ragtimers 

The syncopated cakewalking craze 
called ragtime was born just before the 
turn of the 20th Century and died in the 
blaze of jazz with World War I. To most 
jazz fans of today, it sounds like some- 
thing still on the stalk. To bearded Jazz 
Pedant Rudi (Shining Trumpets) Blesh 
and Harriet Janis, it is “music of endur- 
ing worth, revolutionary in concept and 
development.” In a rambling, diffuse, but 
“true story of an American music” pub- 
lished last week under the title They 
All Played Ragtime (Knopf; $4), Co- 
Authors Blesh and Janis lovingly tell the 
tale of “a song that came from the people 
and then got lost.” 

Their hero is a man whom even Jazz 
Pianist-Composer Ferdinand (“Jelly- 
Roll’) Morton, a notoriously uncharita- 
ble critic, acknowledged as “the great- 
est ragtime writer that ever lived.” In 
a book packed with the high-sounding 
names of old ragtime wizards and com- 
posers (“Blind Boone,” “Jack the Bear,” 
“One-Leg Shadow”), a quiet-mannered, 


soft-spoken, scholarly little man stands 
out above them all: Scott Joplin, the 
composer of Maple Leaf Rag. 

Like a lot of other ragtimers, Texas- 
born Scott Joplin served his time rocking 
a piano in that cradle of jazz, the sporting 
house. But unlike flamboyant, razor-handy 
Jelly Roll Morton, Joplin was, as one old 
friend recalls, the kind of man who “never 
hurt anybody. A kitten could knock him 
down. He wasn’t much socially, but most 
everyone had a lot of respect for Scott 
because he never threw himself away.” 

When his Maple Leaf Rag (1899) made 
him independent, he quit the honky-tonk 
circuit and left Sedalia, Mo., a town 
revered by ragtimers as New Orleans is 
by the jazzbos, and set himself up as a 
respectable teacher in St. Louis. He turned 
out rags by the dozens (including Peach- 
erine Rag and The Easy Winners), and 
even six serious études to help “amateur 
players” learn how to keep that steady 
beat with the left hand while syncopating 
off the beat with the right. His biggest 
ambition was to compose a ragtime opera. 
Before he died in 1917, he had written 
two (A Guest of Honor, Treemonisha) 
and a folk ballet. Each had one public 
performance. 

Nowadays, ragtime is almost forgotten, 
except for the occasional rippling of Nola 
or Piano Roll Blues from a jukebox. But 
it is worth remembering, say Authors 
Blesh and Janis, as “a part of [America’s] 
folk-song and a part of our art.” 


Comeback in Vienna 

Vienna’s magnificent old Opera House 
on the Ring was still recuperating from 
its wartime bombing and fire wounds; its 
reconstruction might take till 1953. But 
even so, Vienna last week opened its 1950- 
51 opera season with a wallop. 

The shabby little (950 seats) Theater 
an der Wien was packed. And Vienna was 
particularly pleased to see that the first 
two right-hand rows were solid with Rus- 
sians who cheered with everybody else. It 
was not greatly surprising that the Rus- 
sians had come—after all, the opener was 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin, a longtime 
Russian favorite. The surprise was that 
they had joined inewith hearty applause 
for tall, dark-voiced U.S. Bass-Baritone 
George London (Time, Jan. 9), who sang 
the title role. 

A Russian cultural officer, it turned 
out, had showed up at dress rehearsal the 
day before and had expressed amazement 
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Young or old, you'll like traveling on Santa Fe trains. 
They’re downright comfortable! 


You choose from a wide variety of accommodations... 
get plenty of room to roam. Dressing rooms are spacious. 
You board your train downtown... leave on schedule in 
any weather... enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals 
en route... arrive relaxed, refreshed. 

And on the Jexas Chief, El Capitan and 
The Grand Canyon, an alert and capable 
Courier-Nurse (registered graduate nurse) 
is aboard to help those who need 
her friendly service. 

For the utmost in travel comfort, 
go Santa Fe all the way. 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Sonta Fe System lines, Chicago 4 






















that an American could “have such real 
feeling for his delivery of this Russian 
music.”* 

High Sheen. For once, everybody 
agreed with the Russians. In five years of 
rebuilding, chiefly under Conductor Josef 
Krips (who was barred from the U.S, last 
summer—TiME, July 31), Vienna’s State 
Opera had made a triumphant comeback. 

Greater voices could still be heard in 
the U.S.’s Metropolitan Opera; Milan’s 
La Scala performed most Italian operas 
more brilliantly. But nowhere in the world 
could music lovers hear Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Strauss operas performed with 
such polish or hear so much German, Ital- 
ian and French repertory in a single season. 

Once subsidized by the Habsburgs but 
now granted about $1,000,000 a year by 
the Austrian government, the company 
performs every night for ten months a 
year in two houses: major productions in 
the Theater an der Wien, lighter works 
such as The Gypsy Baron at the Volksoper 
in the U.S. zone. A good part of the com- 
pany puts in an additional five weeks at 
the Salzburg Festival. Such continuous 
performing is one good reason for the high 
sheen of the company’s ensemble. 

Fresh Sets. Since the State Opera's 
reopening in May 1945, it has presented 
438 performances of Mozart operas, 416 
of Puccini, 355 of Verdi, 291 of Richard 
Strauss and 130 of Wagner, all with fresh 
sets, since all the old ones were destroyed 
in the war. In the works for this season are 
twelve new productions (compared to the 
Met’s three), including Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s Broadway hit The Consul (Time, 
May 1). 

Since the war, Vienna’s State Opera has 
been the touring company of Europe. The 
U.S. has heard and applauded some of its 
stars, e.g., Soprano Ljuba Welitch and 
Baritone Paul Schoeffler, Now the com- 
pany would like to show the U.S. all of its 
wares. Veteran Importer Sol Hurok is 
negotiating, but it looks as if the U.S. 
might still have to wait a while. Neither 
Hurok nor the Austrians are yet prepared 
to ship over an orchestra (the Vienna 
Philharmonic) of 113, a chorus of 106, 
singing principals, sets and chief stage 
hands—in all, a 14-car trainload. 


The Professional Uke 


New York City’s American Federation 
of Musicians’ Local 802 had long been un- 
decided about the ukulele. The question: 
Is it 1) a non-professional musical toy 
or 2) a professional musical instrument? 
Union banjo and guitar players, who have 
been complaining of losing jobs to non- 
union “uke” players, plunked for No. 2. 
Last week, after pondering the complaints 
and listening to a demonstration uke per- 
formance of Liszt's Liebestraum which 
struck them as professionally impressive, 
the executive board of Local 802 made its 
decision. Henceforth, all practitioners of 
the uke in 802’s jurisdiction who appear 
commercially on television, radio or other 
programs will have to hold union cards. 


% London (real name Burnson), 29, is an Amer- 
ican born in Montreal of Russian parents. 
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@ Work-Saving Cooking Center 
With Hotpoint “Pushbutton 
Cooking” Electric Range. 


@ Work-Saving Clean-Up Center 
With Hotpoint Electric 
Dishwasher and Disposall. 
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@ Work-Saving Laundry Center 
Hotpoint Automatic Washer 
and Electric Dryer. 





@ Work-Saving, Food-Storage 
Center With Great New Hot- 
point"’Super-Stor” Refrigerator. 


Hotpoint—First To Introduce A Com- 

plete, Smarily Styled, Custom-Matched, 

All-Electric Kitchen With Scientifically 
Planned Work-Saving Centers! 


| estate sae and perfected by America’s leading 
kitchen planners, the Hotpoint All-Electric 
Kitchen brings new convenience and leisure into 
modern homes! Four carefully planned work- 
saving centers save precious time and disagree- 
able drudgery. Dishes are washed sparkling 
clean, rinsed and dried; food wastes are flushed 
away before they even become garbage; meals 
are cooked the easy, flavorful, electric way; food 
is refrigerated scientifically; clothes are washed 
your way—economically! 

@ Before you build or modernize a home, ask 
your Hotpoint dealer to show you how, through 
the facilities of Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Planning 
Department, he can help you plan your All- 
Electric Kitchen. airy Inc. ane Pr 
A General Electric Affiliate), (*, Gsaranteed by ™ 
SE00W. Taylor’St., pein 44, Geter 
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i I new 1951 Mercury, now 
on display, is going to change 


a lot of your ideas about auto- 


From bumper to bumper, the new Mercury is a 


mobiles—about beauty in design, 


beauty... and such a sure performer. For the new 
1951 Mercury with Merc-o-Matic Drive has been 
| exhaustively road tested in traffic, through deserts, 


comfort, and driving ease. 
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; : driven a car without a hand gear 
| over mountains, on the roughest roads in the country. shift. once you’vedriven this new 
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how much simpler, easier, and 


MERCO-MATIC Drive — 


smoother driving can be with 
Merec-o-Matic Drive*, you'll never 
be satisfied with anything less. 

Here in Merc-o-Matic — de- 
veloped and built by Ford 
Motor Company in cooperation 
with Borg-Warner — is freedom 
from gear shift and clutch. 
Freedom, too, from jerkiness, 
grabbing, stalling, engine roar 
and excess heat. And for hills, a 
little extra pressure on the ac- 
celerator and you're in a power- 
ful climbing gear. Downhill, for 
safety’s sake, Mere-o-Matie gets 
the most out of your engine's 
braking power. There's a special 
parking lock for steep grades. 
And you can even rock your 
car out of mud or snow. In 
traffic, or out on the open road, 
Merc-o-Matic is smoother, 





more efficient and thriftier, too! 

But Merc-o-Matic is only part 
of the great new Mercury for 
1951. There's new beauty 
inside and out, sweeping new 
lines, new fabrics and colors to 
let Mercury set the pace for 
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The Old Gentleman Retires 


Philadelphia Athletics fans have long 
lived on their memories of Connie Mack’s 
last great teams, the American League pen- 
nant winners of ’29, "30 and °31. “Lefty” 
Grove and Righthander George Earnshaw 
pitched to Mickey Cochrane; Al Simmons 
ranged in left field, batted with his foot 
awkwardly in the bucket and was always 
over .300. Slugging Jimmy Foxx covered 
first base, and bustling over the rest of the 
infield, playing where he was needed most, 
was hustling Jimmy Dykes, a crack util- 
ity man and Connie Mack’s favorite 
performer, 

But for 18 years Athletics fans have had 
little worth remembering. The Philadel- 
phia story has been a succession of bush- 
leaguers who seldom lived up to promise, 
of dreary teams and second-division fin- 
ishes. In Philadelphia this year, nearly 
everybody went out to watch Eddie Saw- 
yer’s Whiz Kids win the National League 
pennant. Connie Mack’s last-place A’s 
drew only 310,129 fans; that added up to 
about half a million dollars in red ink. 

Despite his 87 years, Connie Mack, 
finishing his soth year as Philadelphia 
manager, could read the red ink without 
spectacles, And though financial control 
of his club had been vested in his sons, 
Earle and Roy, “Mr. Mack” could still 
make a decision. Last week, he made the 
hardest one of his life: he stepped aside. 
Then he named Coach Jimmy Dykes as 
the new manager. Said Connie firmly: “I 
am not quitting because I’m too old. I am 
quitting because I think the people want 
me to quit.” Still president of the A’s, 
Connie added a wistful afterthought: “I'll 
travel with the team and watch the games 
from the stands.” 

Connie could have hardly made a more 








Eart BLArk 
“That’s what I said.” 
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Associated Press 


Jmiy Dykes & Connie Mack 
“I think the people want me to quit.” 


popular choice of a successor. Philadelphia 
is home to bustling Jimmy Dykes, and 
the era of Infielder Dykes was a winning 
one. As manager for the Chicago White 
Sox for twelve years (1934-45), Jimmy 
had done wonders by persuading second- 
rate material that it could win a game now 
& then. If anyone could help the A’s, per- 
haps Jimmy could. 

Cigar-puffing Manager Dykes, seldom 
at a loss for words, announced himself 
overwhelmed by the job of replacing Con- 
nie Mack. He soon snapped back into 
form. 

“This team isn’t as bad as its record,” 
he said. “They finished so far behind [46 
games ] because they loafed.” The A’s next 
year, Jimmy implied, would have some of 
the old Dykes hustle. 


Different Game 

West Point’s Coach Earl Blaik, boss of 
the best college football team in the U.S., 
has long had views of his own about the 
game as played by the professional foot- 
ball teams, Last week he tucked his views 
under his arm and rammed the pros’ line 
head on. 

In an interview published in Collier’s, 
Blaik blasted the “showmanship” and the 
“big fat men” in professional football. 
Said he: “If a pro team were put into a 
league with good college teams it would 
have. . . to play the way the colleges do, 
or it wouldn’t stand a chance.”* Blaik 
churned on: “I don’t learn anything from 
pro football. I know that if I could not 
develop a team which would play harder, 
faster and with greater coordination than 
* A safe prediction, as a college team could not 


play a pro club without endangering its amateur 
standing, Closest thing to a test: annual games 


between picked college seniors and top pro 
clubs. The college All-Stars have won ten, 
pros 19. 


the pros, my career as 
would be limited.” 

Tacklers reached out on all sides before 
“Red” Blaik had passed the line of scrim- 
mage. Said Pro Coach Earle (“Greasy”) 
Neale of the champion Philadelphia Ea- 
gles: “Blaik’s a fine one to talk about pro 
football. Almost everything he uses is 
copied from us. Why, I helped install the 
T at West Point [as an imported adviser, 
in 1942].” 

George Marshall, laundryman-owner of 
the Washington Redskins, got in on the 
play. Said Marshall: “It’s hard to under- 
stand why Blaik would make such com- 
ments when he coaches one of the few 
thoroughly professional teams in exist- 
ence. Mr. Blaik’s references about foot- 
ball would carry greater weight if Army 
hadn’t run out on its traditional rival, 
Notre Dame.” 

Glenn Davis, “Mr. Outside” on Blaik’s 
great wartime teams and now, after re- 
signing his commission,* a halfback for 
the Los Angeles Rams, added the crusher 
to the pile-up. Said Halfback Davis: “In 
pro ball you meet a great team com- 
posed of 33 great players each week. 
Since the pros take the cream of the 
crop each year from the college ranks, 
it is only natural to find much better 
teams in pro ball.” 

Blaik staggered lamely to his feet, ex- 
plained: “I have no quarrel with pro ball. 
I merely think it is an entirely different 
game from college football, and that’s 
what I said.” Then Red Blaik went back 
to his regular business of coaching and 
saying very little. His all-winning (24 
straight) Army team did his talking for 
him. At week’s end they crushed all-losing 
(six straight) Harvard, 49-0. 


a college coach 


%* Doc Blanchard, “Mr, Inside,” kept his com- 
mission, is a jet pilot in the U.S. Air Force. 
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With any typewriter 
you can stencil 
an address in an 


Address Card 
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Then file it like an 
index card / 


Slide a trayfull 


of these Elliott Address Cards 
into the hoppers of any Elliott 
addressing machine, and as 
each address card is pushed 
into printing position it will 
print a perfect imitation of a 
typewriter address. 


One of the addresses shown 
is an actual typewritten ad- 
dress and the other address 
was printed by an Elliore 
Address Card. Can you tell 
them apart? 





The Elliott Company 
143 Alvany Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 
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Cambridge, Mase. 
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20 different addresses per minute. 
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The $245 model both prints and aJ- 
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than three years. 
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Dept. H, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass, 
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Ready, Aim, Fire! 


In Colorado last week the big-game sea- 
son opened with a bang. Some 100,000 
huntsmen (the manpower of more than 
six full-strength divisions) made a mass 
assault on the Rocky Mountains west of 
Denver. The weather was a bit too warm, 
foliage cut down visibility, and there had 
been no early snows to drive deer and elk 
from the high areas. But the early-season 
shooting was fairly good nonetheless. 
Stalking through the valleys, over barren 
ridges, through clumps of quaking aspen 
and oak brush, across rocky peaks, the 
luckier hunters had plenty of chances at 
game. 

Their crashing fusillades prompted wor- 
ried ranchers to stable their saddle horses, 
bring the stock closer to home. One ranch- 
er tied red ribbons on the antlers of his 
pet deer, explained: “Without these, all of 
’em would shoot at him; with these not 
more’n ten dudes'll kill him at the same 
time.” Seasoned huntsmen worried about 
“sound-shots.” Explained one: “A sound- 
shot is a weird guessing game invented by 
city men. They hear something in the 
brush and shoot. Then they look to see 
what they got. It’s just as apt to be their 
old lady as an animal.” 

One hunter hit the jackpot 30 minutes 
after he got out of his car. In that time he 
killed a 600-lb. bear, a 700-lb. elk, a 225- 
Ib. deer. Others were not so lucky. By the 
fifth day of the 17-day season, Colorado’s 
casualty list read: six dead, four from gun- 
fire, two from heart attacks. That was 
only the beginning; in most deer-hunting 
states the season has not yet opened. If 
1950 follows the pattern of 1949, some 
soo big- and small-game hunters through- 
out the U.S. will have been shot to death 
by Christmas. 

The prospect of the annual carnage 
prompted Reporter Jack Mohler of Den- 
ver's Rocky Mountain News to write an 
open letter. Instead of the customary “Be 
Careful” warnings, Mohler switched to 


Reproduced by permission, Copyright 1949, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





the sardonic, listed nine bits of inviting- 
the-undertaker advice. Samples: 

“Load the family buggy down with all 
the loaded guns you can cram between the 
legs of the guys in the back seat. Be care- 
ful that all safeties are off.” 

“Shoot at everything that moves.” 

“If you're getting on in years, here’s 
one that'll kill you. Find the toughest, 
highest country possible.” 

“Get lost. It adds to the confusion and 
often results in death.” 

Concluded Mohler: “When the season is 
over, and you've bagged your limit, tie 
your partner to the fender of your car 
and come home. He'll look lovely over 
the mantel.” 


Who Won 


@ In Baltimore, Navy, paced by Quarter- 
back Bob Zastrow’s eight-of-twelve pass 
completions and two touchdowns, over 
Southern California, 27-14, for an upset 
and the Middies’ first victory of the season. 
@ In Los Angeles, twice-beaten U.C.L.A. 
over undefeated Stanford, 21-7, to cloud 
up a Rose Bowl picture complicated earli- 
er in the day when Illinois toppled rank- 
ing Washington, 20-13, in Champaign, Ill. 
@ In Houston, unbeaten Southern Meth- 
odist, third-ranking (after Army and Okla- 
homa), over Rice, 42-21, to end Rice's 
unbeaten streak at twelve straight. 

@ In Ithaca, N.Y., undefeated Cornell, 
Ivy League champions, over stubborn 
Yale, 7-0, to drop the Elis from unbeaten 
ranks. 

@ In Bloomington, Ind., Indiana’s hus- 
tling Hoosiers over a sluggish Notre Dame, 
20-7, to make the Irish (after their earlier 
defeat by Purdue) seem the third best 
team in Indiana. 

@ In Ann Arbor, the University of Michi- 
gan over Wisconsin, 26-13, for Wiscon- 
sin’s first loss of the year. 

@In Manhattan, the roughhouse New 
York Giants, 17-13, over the powerhouse 
Cleveland Browns, by limiting Cleveland 
Passer Otto Graham to a net of 47 yds. 
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t’s Shocking 
to put your Savings 
in your Stocking 





Your Savings are Insured in Your 
Local FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION Where 
They Earn Worthwhile Dividends. 


Some people still put their savings in 
strange places like under the mattress, 
in fruit jars, or other queer hiding 
spots. Pretty risky you'll agree. 


But do you know that your savings 
invested in a local Federal Savings and 
Loan Association are the safest kind 


of safe. They are insured up to $10,000.00 
by an agency of the United States 
Government. 


Besides this splendid safety factor, 
worthwhile dividends are paid 
semi-annually. 


Save so that you can have the worth- 
while things you want or need. 





We specialize in financing 

the buying, building or 
remodeling of homes. See 

us about your Home Loans, 


Open a Savings Account, the first step to home ownership 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 122, ASSOCIATIONS 


WORTHWHILE DIVIDENDS 


INSURED SAVINGS e« 





Savings - Investment Funds - Trust Funds - Repair Loans - Mortgages - Monthly Home Financing 
© Bronson West Advertising, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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“These Federal Savings 


and Loan Associations 


are at your service 


Anderson,Ind.. . . .- 


Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Babylon, N.Y. . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Bremerton, Wash. . 
Bristol, Conn. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Burlington, N.C. 
Chicago, Il. 

Cicero, Ml. 

Clovis, N.M. . . 
Columbia, S.C. . . 
Cumberland,Md. . 
Danielson, Conn. . « 
Denver, Colo. ° 
Detroit, Mich. . . 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Flint, Mich. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 
Florence, Ala. . 
Flushing, N. Y. . 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Grand Island, Nebr. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Hazléton, Pa. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Hinsdale, Ml. . 
Hopewell, Va. . 








Huntington Park, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. » . 
Queens County Federal 


Jamaica, N.Y. . 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 
Laurens,S.C.. . . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newberry, S. C. 


New Braunfels, Texas . 


Anderson Federal 
. « Asheville Federal 
- Standard Federal 


Suffolk County Federal 


Aurora Federal 
Fraternity Federal 
Vermont Federal 
Jefferson Federal 
Home Owners Federal 
First Federal 

Bristol Federal 

+ Brunswick Federal 
First Federal 

Home Federal 
Central Federal 

- First Federal 

« « Security Federal 
+ First Federal 
Danielson Federal 
Capitol Federal 

+ + «+ First Federal 
+ + « First Federal 
e First Federal 
Floral Park Federal 

° First Federal 
Flushing Federal 
Freeport Federal 
Piedmont Federal 
Home Federal 

Firet Federal 
Hazleton Federal 
First Federal 
Hinsdale Federal 
First Federal 

Firet Federal 

Union Federal 





Fidelity Federal 
Lake Worth Federal 
Laurens Federal 
Broadway Federal 
Metropolitan Federal 
Fidelity Federal 
Newberry Federal 
First Federal 


New York, N. Y. Washington Heights Federal 


Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rogers, Ark. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Thompsonville, Conn. . 


Mutual Federal 
Norfolk Federal 
First Federal 

Peoples Federal 
Cayuga Federal 
Public Federal 

Firat Federal 

First Federal 

St. Louie Federal 
Metropolitan Federal 
Seattle Federal 
Lincoln First Federal 
Stamford Federal 
Pacific First Federal 
Wabash Federal 
Enfield Federal 


Van Nuys, Cal. San Fernando Valley Federal 
Wayne Federal 


Wayne, Mich. «. « 


Get this booklet. If you 
planning to buy, build, or 


model o home, you will fi 


its check list on all phases of 


home planning will prevent 
Send 10c, 
to cover mailing costs, to 
Box 3596, St. Poul 1, 
Minn, 


costly mistakes. 
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Wherever you go in the 
world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A”’s 
...at the best hotels and 
the best clubs, Because 
they're smoked by so 
many of those peo- 
ple who know how 
to enjoy life... 
Craven“‘A’’s 

are the largest 
selling cork-tipped 
cigarettes in the world. 
At your tobacconist’s today ! Carreras Ltd. 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 


Burning Bright (by John Steinbeck; 
produced by Richard Rodgers & Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd) suggests that misused 
talent can be more distressing than none 
at all. In this reversible raincoat of a 
“play-novelette,”* Steinbeck tells of a 
sterile husband (Kent Smith) with a fierce 
yearning for parenthood, His wife (Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes), out of love for him, con- 
spires to have a child by another man. At 
first crushed and incensed when he Jearns 
the truth, he is at length comforted with a 
transcendental sense of being the father 
not of one child but of all children. 

Steinbeck has chosen for this theme the 
sort of treatment that must succeed splen- 
didly or not at all. In an effort to uni- 








Alfredo Valente 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES 
Exaltation in a reversible raincoat. 


versalize his characters, he has made them 
successively circus folk, farmers, seafarers. 
To exalt them further, he has made them 
as full of mysticism as philosophers, as 
lavish with metaphor as poets. 

The result is a jumble of the interstellar 
and the folksy. Characters who are neither 
living people nor vivid symbols traffic in 
blown-up emotions and rouged-up words. 
Besides being high-pitched and mawkish, 
Burning Bright is frequently dull. Stein- 
beck might have done far better with a 
few people talking simple prose in a sub- 
urb, might have remembered that writers 
best achieve the universal through the par- 
ticular, Blake, who gave him his title 
(Tyger, tyger, burning bright) could also 
have given him a good cue: To see the 
world in a grain of sand, 


* Also published last week in book form, Stein- 
beck’s theory: a short, meaty novel (e.g., O/ 
Mice and Men) can be transformed into a play 
by simply treating descriptive passages as stage 
directions and dialogue as actors’ lines. 
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Kaiser DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan® 


951 Kaiser 


| ...the only car with Anatomic Design! 





4 It’s a beauty... it’s a buy...and America knows it! Padded Instrument Panel! Extra, unc luttered 

Overwhelming sales prove the overwhelming acceptance luggage space, too— because the spare tire is in a 
of Anatomic Design—styling and engineering that Tuck-Away Tire Well under the luggage compartment, 
fit your needs as never before! not in it! 

“Buy” word for beauty—largest window area in any “Buy” word for “Go” —new Supersonic Engine for 
ear...no “blind spots”...low lines that bespeak thrifty High-Torque Power ! See your Kaiser-Frazer 
a road-hugging, curve-holding ride! dealer now —see why Kaiser's the car! 

“Buy” word for comfort —lofty, Up-to-the-Roof *One of 6 body atvles, 12 models 
Doors... roomy, Lounge-Comfort Seats, ..Safety-Cushion Hydra-Matic Drive available in all at extra cost. 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! 











That’s an important question he 


















cause the fastest, lowest-cost methor 
of transporting multi-million-ton load: 
of coal, ore and other strategic bulk 
materials cross-country is the “rubbe: 
railroad,” as engineers eall those spec 
tacular overland belt conveyor system: 
designed by the G.T.M. Goodyeat 
Technical Man. 


Longest to date — used in buildin; 
California’s huge Shasta Dam—carrie: 
more than ten million tons of crushed 
rock over foothills, rivers, railroad: 
and highway s for adistance of TEN 
MILES! So today planners o! 

big projects are asking —“ar 
belt lines practical over longer 
distances and if so, how far?” Here’: 


the G.T. M.'s answer: 


Like a relay team. The Shasta Dam 
“rubber railroad” was not a single ten- 
mile belt, but an integrated series of 
26 conveyors that relayed the load 
from one to another, Each conveyor 
was independently motor-driven — a 
separate unit in a chain linked to- 
gether by a central master control. 
Thus by adding on enough units, a 
belt carrier can easily be extended for 


hundreds of miles. 


What about natural obstacles? No 
problem at all. Belts can roller-coaster 





over hills on grades as steep as 18°. 
They cross rivers, roads and canyons 
on light catwalks; tunnel through 
mountains in narrow rat-hole bores. 
Individual belts may range from a few 
hundred yards to several miles in 
length, depending upon ground con- 
tours—and they can make right-angle 


turns, if necessary, at junction points. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD Every Sunday 


GOODFYEAR 





The final proof is—“rubber railroads” 


over a hundred miles in length are now 
on our drawing boards, because care- 
ful analysis has shown they can carry 
cargoes of from 600 to 5,000 tons per 
hour at lower cost per mile than any 
other form of transportation—in con- 
struction, operation and maintenance! 
Would you like the complete story as 
applied to your problem? Write the 
>.T.M., Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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presents 4 rugged series 
adds spectacular new car 
scores engine sensation 
introduces Skyliner Styling 


Starring the fabulous new 


HUDSON HORNET 


and its sensational new H-145 ENGINE 


PLUS HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE* 


most 


ing 


thrilling 


gelaway—entirely 


high-compression 


new 


Miracle H-Power is here! It’s the world’s 
performance! 
With the sensational, new H-145 engine in the 
distinguished new Hudson Hornet, there's blaz- 


command of 


PRICES BEGIN 
JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST 






upson's here for “51—with four rugged series of match- 

less new cars! The lower-priced Pacemaker Custom. 
The renowned Super-Six Custom. The luxurious Com- 
modore Custom. And the fabulous Hudson Hornet! 


Yes, there’s a spectacular addition to Hudson’s great line-up 
—the Hudson Hornet, powered by the amazing, new H-145 
engine, which delivers sensational high-compression perform 
ance—and does it on regular gasoline! 


But no matter which Hiidson you choose, you get outstand- 
ing performance, plus gorgeous new Skyliner Styling! Custom- 
luxury interiors! Clean-lined, low-built 
Massive front-end design! A look of the future all around! 


beauty outside! 


It’s the auto show of the year! New Hudsons for ’51—at 
your nearby dealer's now! 


*Optional af extra cost on Hudson Hornet Series and Commodore Custom Series. 


road at any speed—from an engine that is 
marvelously smooth in action—an engine superbly 
simple in design for lowest upkeep costs! And— 
the of this 


performance with regular gasoline! 


you get peak high-compression 


the 


Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW ¢ ABC-TV Network 


MEDICINE 





The Honor of the Profession 

The World Medical Association aims, 
among other things: “1) to promote clos- 
er ties among national medical associa- 
tions, and 2) to maintain the honor... 
of the medical profession.” Last week, 
these two worthy aims were brought into 
sharp conflict as W.M.A. delegates from 
39 member nations convened in Manhat- 
tan. Before them was a thorny question: 
what to do about the organized doctors of 
Germany, some of whom had besmirched 
the honor of the profession by crimes 
against humanity. 

Many German doctors, cried Israel’s 
Dr. Emil Adler, who fled Czechoslovakia 
two weeks ahead of the Nazis, had taken 
the initiative in suggesting and perpetrat- 
ing such inhuman experiments as forced 


expel from our organization those mem- 
bers who have been personally guilty of 
the crimes referred to above, and those 
not willing to promise to maintain a high 
standard of professional behavior in the 
future.” 

To the W.M.A.’s general assembly these 
assurances had greater weight than Dr. 
Adler’s eloquence. It voted, 33 to 3, to 
promote closer ties with German (and 
Japanese) doctors by taking them into 
the worldwide brotherhood of healers. 


Hold That Penicillin 


In the seven years since its prodigious 
healing powers dazzled the world, penicil- 
lin has often caused people to break out in 
a mild rash. Occasionally it has caused 
more severe reactions. Last week, in the 
U.S. Armed Forces Medical Journal, a 





A. C. Ivy 


Courtesy Or 


Nazi EXPERIMENT AT DacHau* 
In the service of hatred, betrayal. 


sterilization and vivisection of human be- 
ings. They were also involved in “the 
ruthless slaughter of 6,000,000 innocent 
Jews.” 

In general, these charges were admitted 
by the organized doctors of West Ger- 
many. In “A solemn Declaration . . . to 
the W.M.A.,” they further admitted “that 
in performing these acts and experiments, 
which have resulted in the deaths of mil- 
lions . . . the German medical profession 
has violated the ethical tradition of medi- 
cine, has debased the honor of the profes- 
sion, and has prostituted medical science 
in the service of war and political hatred.” 
Organized German doctors had not even 
made a protest while Hitler was in power. 

But, said the German doctors last 
week: “We hereby solemnly give our 
promise through the W.M.A. to the medi- 
cal profession throughout the world never 
again to participate in or permit such a 
betrayal of medicine. We undertake to 
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Navy medical officer warned sharply that 
the ill effects of penicillin are increasing 
in both number and gravity. Reactions 
like old-fashioned serum sickness,ft he 
said, suggest that penicillin may act as 
such a strong sensitizing agent that a sec- 
ond course of treatment with it becomes 
impossible for a while. 

Calling penicillin “an allergic hazard,” 
Captain Robert L. Gilman reported that 
reactions in pre-sensitized patients are 
marked by “chills, fever, prostration, 
arthritic symptoms and shock.” Recovery 
takes a long time, and there may be serious 






% Drs. Holzlihner (who committed 





Allied questioning) and Rascher 

peared) are trying to find out how 1K i 

ice water to freeze their human victim, who is 
wearing an experimental “protective suit.” At 


right, a prisoner assistant. 
+ Which commonly resulted from horse and rab- 


bit serum treatments for pneumonia, 
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Wabash Red Ball Freight is 
speedy transportation ... and 
more. It is a service that handles 
your merchandise with care... 
a service that lets you change 
destinations while goods are 
enroute ...a service that pro- 
vides modern equipment and 
special equipment if needed . . . 
a service that gives you the 
personal attention and assist- 
ance of the nearest Wabash 
Representative. Speed your 
shipping via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through: 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 


For details call your 
Wobash Representative, or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 


Wabesh Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo, 
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. 
Fit end for a fine day— 

This is the time of the turning leaves. The 
leaves with the brief bright colors of Autumn. 
The late grass glows green across the stubbled 
fields. The sky is still blue, the sun pleasantly 
warm in the cool air, the ground firm under 
foot... And the sane man sheds his worries and 
lives in the shining hour. 

To a pleasant day outdoors, a pleasant 
ending is a tall glass holding a jigger or two of 
Hudson's Bay Canadian...a truly fine whisky 
which steadily finds favor with more and more 
moderate and discriminating drinkers. Its flavor 
is distinctive and delightful ... mildly tart with 
a suggestion of the smoke of good Scotch. It’s 
light, and very mellow, all of it six years old... 
and a little gives a long profit in satisfaction. 

Ask any good bar or store to get it for you 
— and ask until you get it! (86.8 Proof) 


lnludsons /Say 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


A Blend of Superb Whiskies...Six Years Old 





Imported by HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY, INC., New York 
Also distributors of Hudson's Bay “Best Procurable"”—(86.8 Proof) 
+--and of Jamaica Rum(151-114.2-97-91.4 Proof) and Demerara Rum(151-114-91.5 Proof) 
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relapses. The ultimate absurdity, according 
to Gilman: using penicillin to treat vague 
complaints when the patient is actually 
suffering from a reaction to penicillin 
itself. 

“A reappraisal of the therapeutic use of 
penicillin and a thorough rationalization 
of every dose—and amount—should be 
undertaken,” said Captain Gilman. “We 
must abandon the thought current in some 
quarters that this antibiotic is a cure-all 
or that its prophylactic use is justified. 
Not only is the routine use before all 
operations, dental as well as surgical, un- 
sound, but the facility with which it is 
administered for almost every complaint 

. . needs to be halted.” 


Cleft Opinion 


One baby out of every 800 is born with 
a cleft palate. Uncorrected, the condition 
makes normal speech impossible. Rival 
schools in medicine and dentistry have 
long argued over the best time and the 
best way to perform surgery to help these 
handicapped children. Most orthodox sur- 
geons favor operating at about 18 months 
—to prevent the development of bad 
speech habits and to ward off nose and 
throat diseases. 

In the current Journal of Pediatrics, an 
outspoken young (33) Chicago dentist, 
Dr. Touro M. Graber, charges that early 
surgery often does more harm than good. 
Dr. Graber’s basic argument: physicians 
generally have tended to ignore the fact 
that the upper and lower jaws do not grow 
at the same rate. 

At Northwestern University’s Cleft Lip 
and Palate Institute, Orthodontist Graber 
and other researchers emphasize that five- 
sixths of the upper jaw’s growth is com- 
pleted in the first five years of life, while 
the lower keeps on growing for another 
dozen years or more. When surgery is per- 
formed to close a cleft palate in an in- 
fant only one or two years old, Dr. Graber 
says, the growth of the upper jaw may be 
stunted, tooth buds are often destroyed, 
and normal growth of the lower jaw even- 
tually produces a grotesque appearance. 

The solution favored by Dr, Graber is 
to put off surgery* until the child is four 
or five years old. This need not mean that 
the child cannot learn to talk, or must 
learn wrong ways of talking. Dr. Graber 
holds: a plastic false palate can be fitted 
to close the cleft, and worn until the age 
when surgery becomes desirable. 

Although there were M.D.s (including 
surgeons) on Northwestern’s team, first 
comments by other surgeons on Dr. Gra- 
ber’s paper were sharply critical. Bad re- 
sults from early operations, they argued, 
were uncommon, and happened because 
the surgeon was not as skillful as he 
should have been. Apparently it would 
take years—until many more children 
treated by Northwestern’s method have 
reached jaw-growth maturity—for the re- 
sults of the two systems to be compared, 
and the argument settled. 


* Except for harelip (a condition usually found 
with cleft palate), for which operations may 
begin when the baby is only a few days old. 
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Fine Young Man 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis put 
a mighty fine and correspondingly expen- 
sive new acquisition on show. It was a 
Portrait of a Young Man by Rembrandt, 
bought from the collection of London’s 
late Otto Gutekunst for $130,000. The 
museum is tax-supported, but private citi- 
zens had pitched in $37,500 to help close 
its biggest deal. 

On opening day, 3,000 people piled in 
for a look at the picture. Few disagreed 
with the experts’ contention that it was 
worth what it cost. A product of Rem- 
brandt’s last, dirt-poor years, it glowed 
with a human warmth and depth that his 
earlier, slicker works lacked. The sitter’s 
pensive, bloodshot eyes pierced the murk 
in which Rembrandt had mufiled him; his 
melancholy, tight little smile reminded 
some visitors of the Mona Lisa, Like her, 
the Young Man seemed to be silently in- 
viting the spectator to enter the timeless, 
painted world in which he stood. 


Champagne 

“Painting,” Marcel Gromaire believes, 
“is a matter of long research and patient 
waiting.” At 58, the pipe-smoking, profes- 
sorial Frenchman’ is suspicious of modern 
art, thinks it includes too many “new 
movements.” He does most of his work at 
a massive oak table in a quiet, residential 
district of southern Paris, making pen 
sketches for future paintings. For every 
50 or so sketches, he does one watercolor. 
Every few years he produces enough 
paintings to have a show like last week’s 
at Paris’ Louis Carré Gallery. 

In view of Gromaire’s philosophy, the 
scant dozen watercolors in the exhibition 
might have been expected to look labored, 














Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis 
REMBRANDT’S “PORTRAIT” 
In a timeless world, an invitation. 


but Gromaire’s paintings do not turn out 
that way. His methods result in pictures 
that are sparkling and easy to take as a 
glass of champagne. 

Gromaire’s talent is not on a grand 
scale; it consists in simplifying the obvi- 
ous, One of the best paintings on view was 
nothing more than a head-on view of a 
Dutch windmill and a couple of fishing 
boats. Gromaire had reduced his picture- 
postcard subject to a boldly geometrical 
pattern of intense colors that fixed, with- 
out frippery, the spirit of the scene. 

Reviewing the show, the influential 
Paris weekly, Les Arts, guessed that “A 
hundred years from now, Gromaire will be 
considered one of the most representative 
painters of our period.” That was faint 
praise, yet fair enough. Gromaire’s art 
says little that has not been better ex- 


Galerie Lovis Carré 


GROMAIRE’s “WINDMILL” 
In a bold pattern, simplification. 
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pressed by older School-of-Paris artists— 
among them his two favorites, Bonnard 
and Matisse. But in a field crammed with 
slapdash imitations of the masters, Gro- 
maire’s paintings have an honest, crafts- 
manlike, and sometimes compelling ring. 


Alexander the Obscure 


“Genius,” Alexander Cozens once wrote, 
“conceives strongly, invents with original- 
ity, and executes readily.” Few of his con- 
temporaries and fewer since his day 
thought of applying that pithy observa- 
tion to Cozens himself. But recently the 
obscure, 18th Century Briton has been 
coming into his own. Last week his paint- 
ings were the standouts of an exhibition 
of romantic English watercolors at New 
Haven’s Yale University Art Gallery. 

Born in Russia in 1717, Cozens was 
either the son of a British shipbuilder at 
the court of Peter the Great, or the nat- 
ural son of Czar Peter himself—Cozens’ 
family genealogists differ. He made his 
reputation in England not as an artist 
but as an “Instructor in Drawing to the 
Young Princes” and as the author of such 
curious treatises as The Principles of 
Beauty relative to the Human Head and 
the New Method for assisting the Inven- 
tion in the Composition of Landscape. 

Cozens’ new method was a queer one, 
and never saw general use. As a contem- 
porary described it, the artist “dashed 
out upon several pieces of paper a series 
of accidental smudges and blots in black, 
brown and grey, which, being floated on, 
he impressed again on another paper and 
+ « . converted into romantic rocks, woods, 
towers, steeples, cottages, rivers, fields 
and waterfalls.” 

Having hit upon the trick accidentally 
when one of his drawing papers was 
stained, Cozens found it a useful method 
of getting his students to concentrate on 
the main shapes of an imaginary land- 
scape instead of on niggling outlines. “In 
Nature,” he wrote, “forms are not dis- 
tinguished by lines but by shape and 
colour.” Antedating impressionism by 
more than a century, Cozens might be 
called its great-grandfather. His students 
and his son John Robert imitated Cozens’ 
spontaneity and broad brush work; Turn- 
er and John Constable imitated theirs, 
and the French impressionists took over 
from there. 

Cozens was long neglected by connois- 
seurs, who preferred more precise artists. 
But as George Bernard Shaw predicted in 
1883,* photography has come to make 
laboriously naturalistic art look silly, and 
so Cozens’ reputation has waxed. He is 
now recognized, as British Critic Paul 
Oppé puts it, to be “an artist whose work 
is valuable in itself apart from time and 
place—some indeed would call it the most 
exciting and original in all English land- 
scape painting.” 


* “In photography,” Shaw wrote confidently 
“thought and judgment count for everything; 
whereas for the etching and daubing process... 
the execution counts for more . . . Nine-tenths 
of painting as we understand it at present [will 
be] extinguished by the competition of these 
photographs , . .” 
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CARNEGIE CONTRASTS 


The airy puzzle above was awarded top honors last 
week in the Carnegie Institute's first international exhi- 
bition since 1939. The winning painter, 75-year-old 
Frenchman Jacques Villon, was long a cubist; today his 
cubes are increasingly pleated and sliced. His cucum- 
ber-cool abstraction contrasts sharply with Max Beck- 
mann’s hot, flashy Fisherwomen (right), which won 
first prize in last year’s all-American Carnegie. Both 
these paintings, and the sampling of Carnegie winners 
on the following pages, testify to the radical change in 
art tastes since the first Carnegie exhibition in 1896. 

Many of the earlier winners will evoke sighs for the 
good old days when artists cared more for nature, faces 
and pictures than for making a splash. Like many a 
modern U.S. painter, New England’s D. W. Tryon 
was influenced by Paris; his tender Springtime reflects 
the salad days of French impressionism. Lucien 
Simon’s turn-of-the-century Evening in a Studio is as 
elegantly composed, as slick and as dated as a photo- 
graph in yesteryear’s Vogue. But Sir William Orpen’s 
Portrait of the Artist and Augustus John’s high-toned 
Madame Suggia have a virtuosity that defies the pas- 
sage of time, while George Bellows’ classic Eleanor, 
Jean and Anna ranks as one of the 20th Century’s fin- 
est portrait studies. 

By the 1930s Carnegie juries had begun to see some 
merit in modern art, awarded a first prize to the elabo- 
rate U.S. fantasist Peter Blume’s South of Scranton. 
Nevertheless, under the guiding kid glove of the Car- 
negie’s conservative Director Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
most of the juries have stayed close to the middle of 
the road, few have taken such a detour as this year’s. 


1949: Max BEcKMANN’s “FisHERWOM 
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1905: Lucien Stmon’s “EVENING IN A STUDIO” 
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1936: Leon Krotw’s “THe Roap FROM THE COVE 1939: ALEXANDER Broox’s “GEORGIA JUNGLE” 


RELIGION 





Execution 


Charged with espionage, attempted as- 
sassination and directing enemy bombers, 
four Chinese Roman Catholics, two of 
them priests, have been convicted by a 
Chinese people’s court and shot. This is 
believed to be the first execution of cler- 
gymen by official court order in Commu- 
nist China. Four others, it was reported 
last week, got jail sentences ranging from 
three years to life. 


Invaluable 10°/, 

In his “spiral” theory of civilizations, 
famed British Historian Arnold Toynbee 
holds that the pressure of outside chal- 
lenge produces a civilization’s strongest 
response. He also sees psychic and spirit- 
ual factors as more potent in history than 





Acme 


HisTor!IAN TOYNBEE 
“We must make our faith clear.” 


material ones. Last week, in a Founder's 
Day address at California’s Pomona Col- 
lege, Toynbee brought both tenets to bear 
on the main issue of his own time: 

“How can the Western nations success- 
fully combat Communism unless they es- 
tablish an active, working Christianity? 
At present, too much reliance is being 
placed on nationalism, too little on basic 
ethical conduct... 

“Because Communism extols the com- 
munity and the state, it often seems to be 
a more lasting religion than Christianity, 
which extols the supreme value of the 
individual .. . The West must . . . learn 
to fight ... by a more intense practice of 
individual Christian living. 

“If we are to fight Russia on equal 
terms, we must make our faith clear in 
our behavior. We must increase the per- 
centage of our belief in Christianity and 
our actions as Christians. Even a five to 
ten percent increase would be invaluable.” 
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The Bible in School 


Religion, according to old (84) Atheist 
William McCarthy, is a racket. When 
McCarthy, angel and sparkplug of a group 
called United Secularists of America, 
learned that his own state of New Jersey 
had a law on the books requiring public 
schools to read pupils five verses of the 
Old Testament each day, he whistled up 
his secularist cohorts to the attack. A suit 
against the state was duly filed by Mrs. 
Anna Klein, as mother of a student, and 
Donald Doremus, as a taxpayer, on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional 
(Trae, Nov. 28). 

Last week, in an opinion written by Jus- 
tice Clarence E. Case, the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court declared that “the Old Tes- 
tament is not a sectarian book when 
read without comment . .. While it is 
necessary that there be a separation be- 
tween church and state, it is not nec- 
essary that the state should be stripped 
of religious sentiment.” 

The New Jersey law also permits, but 
does not require, the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Said the court: “We find 
nothing in the Lord’s Prayer that is con- 
troversial, ritualistic or dogmatic. It is a 
prayer to ‘God, our Father.’ It does not 
contain Christ's name and makes no ref- 
erence to Him. It is, in our opinion, in the 
same position as is the Bible reading. . .” 


Primitive Mass 

A slight Englishman with penetrating 
eyes and close-cropped, greying hair is 
hard at work this week lecturing and con- 
ducting a retreat at Hobart College in 
Geneva, N.Y. Few of Hobart’s students 
have ever before seen anything quite like 
Dom Gregory Dix. For one thing, he is a 
monk of the Benedictine order in the 
Church of England.* For another, he is a 
scholar who began specializing in military 
diplomacy and became one of the world’s 
leading experts on Christian liturgy. 

Beautiful Fossil. At 23 Gregory Dix be- 
came a history don at Oxford, but after a 
couple of years the job began to bore him. 
When a friend told him that missionary 
teachers were needed to train African na- 
tives in the ministry, he volunteered. 
After three years, desperately ill of dysen- 
tery, he returned, “leaving a large part of 
my insides in Africa,” to face what seemed 
bound to be like a life of invalidism. He 
decided to devote his life to studying the 
origins of the Christian Church. In 1940 
he became a monk, is now prior of Nash- 
dom Abbey in Buckinghamshire. His 764- 
page Shape of the Liturgy won him an 
international reputation. 

A persuasive, lucid speaker, Dom Greg- 
ory is lecturing on the primitive church at 
Hobart, as he will at numerous other U.S. 


% There are nine orders of men in the Church of 
England. Dom Gregory’s Benedictines, all bear- 
ing the Benedictine title of Dom, from Dominus 
(master), number 30-odd members in Britain, 
ro in the U.S. 





The most wonderful 
travel adventure of all... 





...and now 
perfectly appointed luxury liners 
make your voyage a marvelous 
vacation in itself. 


@ You'll find South 
Africa more captivating 
than ever at this time of 
year. It’s springtime 
| there! The climate is 
heavenly, the scenery 
spectacular. Plan your 
own itinerary or see all 
the wonders of South os 
Africa on regular 55-day 
all-expense ‘‘Cruise- 
| Tour.” African big game 
or camera safaris also 
arranged. 


Zulu warriors in 
spine-tingling war 
dances provide one 
of many thrills you 
will never forget. 


Sailings from New York: 
Nov. II, Dec. 23, Feb. 3 
—and regularly thereafter. 


Your ship—the luxurious 
“African Endeavor” or 
“African Enterprise.’ 
Comfortable outside state- 
room with private bath. 
Outdoor swimming pool. 
Spacious decks. The finest 
service and cuisine. New 
York to Capetown, $650 
up—all first class. 








Over a million 
wild animals roam 
the vast Kruger 
National Park. 


For full information, see your 
Travel Agent or write Department C, 


FARRELL Lines 


26 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 

















Aboard the magnificent CANADIAN PACIFIC 
cruise liner—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


Just imagine! The whole sweep of the sunny, sparkling Caribbean 
with all its tropical romance and enchantment yours to enjoy in per- 
fect comfort! Canadian Pacific style means superb food—graciously 
served; comfortable, airy staterooms, impeccably clean; your choice 
of two swimming pools...dancing and night club entertainment. 


No passports or visas required, 
N 2assports Or Visas ? “ur 1 


12-Day Cruises departing New York Dec. 22, Jan. 5 

VISIT: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, Venezuela; Havana, Cuba. 
Fares from New York—Minimum $300.00.* 

14-Day Cruises departing New York Jan. 19, Feb. 4and 20, March 8 and 24 


VISIT: above ports, plus Curacao, Dutch West Indies and Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone. Fares from New York—Min. $350.00.* 
*Not subject to U.S. Transportation Tax 


Make reservations early. See your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
in principal cities in U. 8. and Canada. 


Exciting...exotic...exhilarating! 
12- and 14-Day Winter Cruises 


universities and Episcopalian centers dur- 
ing the next six months. Wherever there is 
time for him to train assistants, he will 
also conduct a demonstration of the Mass 
as it was performed in approximately 200 
A.D. Such Dix demonstrations aim to 
make Communion meaningful to Chris- 
tians for whom it has been a beautiful but 
meaningless fossil of antique forms. 
Ordinary People. At his demonstration 
Mass, Dom Gregory explains the primi- 
tive Communion as it was celebrated by a 
bishop, deacons, priests and congregation. 
Each member brought his own piece of 
bread and small portion of wine. The 
bishop and priests then consecrated all the 
bread and wine. At the end, the congrega- 
tion filed by and took Communion under 
both forms, saving some of the bread to 
carry home so that they could take Com- 
munion by themselves during the week. 
“At the Last Supper,” says Dom Greg- 
ory, “Jesus was performing the ordinary 





Larry Burrows 
Dom Grecory Dix 
A new meaning. 


Jewish method of saying grace. He per- 
formed the usual four actions before sup- 
per and the usual three actions after. He 
took the bread, blessed it, broke it and 
gave it; He took the cup of wine, blessed 
it and passed it around. But at this last 
supper, He told those with Him to do this 
accustomed thing with a slightly new 
meaning—‘This is My Body which is for 
you. Do this for the recalling of me.’ 

“This is the basic structure of the Eu- 
charist . . . None of the devotional exer- 
cises which seem such an important part 
of our service were there. The congrega- 
tion and priests of those days were per- 
fectly ordinary people—they weren't pic- 
turesque—who slipped in secret through 
the streets in the early morning. Each 
brought a piece of bread and some wine... 

“Each individual offered himself—as 
Christ had offered Himself—and in Com- 
munion the individual got back his own 
life transformed into the life of God.” 
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SCIENCE 


Time Change 


For years scientists relied upon the 
speed of light, placed at 186,271 miles per 
second, as a trustworthy measuring stick. 
From time to time this value has been 
questioned. Last year a member of the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey checked, 
found the speed to be slightly higher: 
186,281 m.p.s. (Tre, Oct. 10, 1949). 

This week the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research an- 
nounced another reading made by Dr. 
Louis Essen: 186,282 m.p.s. 

Alvin G. McNish of the Bureau of 
Standards took the news calmly. Said he: 
“The exact speed is something only God 
- - . can determine.” The bureau, he add- 
ed, does not include the velocity of light 
in its list of official standards. 








Albert Fenn—Lire 
HARVARD'S SHAPLEY 
A personal choice. 


High Lights 

Astronomer Harlow Shapley, director 
of famed Harvard Observatory, last week 
looked back instead of up. Shapley’s choice 
of the top ten astronomical developments 
of the past year included: 
@ Calculation of the orbit of the asteroid 
Eros by Dr. Eugene Rabe of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Observatory. This led 
to the discovery that the earth is 1/r1oth 
of 1% nearer the sun than previous calcu- 
Jations had placed it (92.9 million miles). 
@ The number of known “radio stars” 
was about tripled (to 50), mostly the re- 
sult of work by Australian and British 
electronics scientists. These unseen celes- 
tial objects, which radiate on wave lengths 
between those of light and commercial 
radio bands, broadcast static picked up 
on earth by microwave instruments. 
@ Dr. Gerard P. Kuiper’s closeup of Pluto 
with the 200-in. Hale telescope on 
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“The Employers Mutuals 








_~ . _ . ‘ . ‘j 
Representative made it easy 


to understand insurance—and buy exactly what we need!” 


“I never really understood casualty and 
liability insurance... that’s why it wor- 
ried me. Were we buying too little—or 
too much—or perhaps not getting exactly 
the coverage we and our people needed ? 


“Then the Employers Mutu- 
als sales representative called. 
He studied our operations, 
sized up our needs, and ex- 
plained in plain words 
what coverages we and our 
people should have. He 
made insurance clear to me! 


The Emplo 


“Employers Mutuals’ way of handling 
our insurance has done wonders for us! 
One of their ‘teams’—by that they mean 
a safety engineer, claim man, industrial 
nurse, sales representativeand some others 
—was assigned to our account. Since 
then, our accidents have been fewer... 
working conditions safer . . . production 
is up and operating costs are down. Our 
people's morale is at a new high. At last, 
our insurance is being handled the way 





we want it handled. The Employers Mu- 
tuals folks call it ‘Performance in Action’ 
—and they're right! 

“Now we are earning a much lower pre- 
mium rate because our safety record is so 
good—thanks co this service. 
We get part of our premium 
back in dividends, too! You 
see, as policyholders, we are 
part owners of Employers 
Mutuals,” 





men's Compense ition Pall fe ys 
mobile—Group Health and « 1 ccident— Burglary 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and 
alty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—In- 
land Marine—and allied lines. All policies are 
nonassessable. 


other casu- 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, - Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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FREMONT . . . custom quality 
wing tip of Luxura calf for 
smart street wear. Brown or 
black. 


Bostonian Za 


tty this fone shoo! 
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How 1s rr possible, you'll say, to get so much comfort from so smart- 
looking a shoe? 


Your first brief, in-the-store stroll in these Bostonian Footsavers will 
tell you! For your own feet are matched—dip for dip, curve for curve! 
These shoes give a true /ift to your feet—they don’t just encase them 
in leather. 

These supremely comfortable:shoes come in ALL styles, ALL leathers! 
Get a pair today! There's a Bostonian dealer near you . . . he’s worth 
looking for. 


OLaVels 


© Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 


Palomar Mountain, which revealed the 
planet to be 3,550 miles in diameter (a 
previous estimate: about twice this size) 
and the second smallest planet in the 
solar system (Time, June 12). 

@ The discovery by Shapley and his Har- 
vard colleagues of the periodic flare-up of 
Proxima Centauri, the star nearest the 
earth (25 trillion miles). These explosive 
flashes double the intensity of the star, 
which is normally 10,cco times brighter 
than the sun. 


The Poisoned Air 


Most people who brood about the hor- 
rors of war think of the bomb and forget 
the germs. Last week Dr. Victor H. Haas, 
head of the Government’s Microbiological 
Institute, warned that 1) biological war- 
fare is a definite possibility, and 2) the 
U.S. is ill-equipped at present to ward off 
such an attack. The nation has too few 
facilities even, for detecting the minute 
organisms that an enemy might use, Dr. 
Haas told the College of American Pa- 
thologists in Chicago, and no organization 
to combat the widespread disease they 
might cause. 

What the U.S. needs, said Dr. Haas, 
41, a veteran of 19 years with the Public 
Health Service, is a nationwide system of 
germ-warfare detection centers. They 
would operate in much the same way as a 
radar network for detecting the approach 
of aircraft. But instead of a sky-scanning 
“bedspring” or “clam shell,” there would 
be, in each likely target area, a device to 


force large samples of air through filters, 


on which disease-causing organisms would 
be trapped. Each day’s catch could be 
analyzed to see whether any unusual mi- 
crobes had appeared. So would samples of 
the area’s milk and water supplies. 

If unusual illnesses developed, suggest- 
ing that a biological attack had been 
launched, germ-warfare experts would 
gather material from patients, alive or 
dead, in an effort to identify the cause of 
the disease. Dr. Haas frankly admitted 
that even with the precautions he sug- 
gested, it was still likely that the first 
knowledge of such an attack could come 
some days after it had happened, when 
the victims began to fall ill. However, he 
believes that any such epidemic would be 
short-lived, after casualties from the first 
exposure. 

Several of the diseases which Dr. Haas 
said might be spread by saboteurs or ene- 
my raiders cannot be effectively guarded 
against by inoculation—e.g., influenza, 
parrot fever, Q fever, tularemia, some 
fungus infections, botulism.* And even in 
cases where immunity can be given, indi- 
vidual inoculation is costly and cumber- 
some. Dr. Haas suggests that forward- 
looking researchers try to figure out a way 
of giving simultaneous protection to hun- 
dreds of people in an auditorium by forc- 
ing the immunizing agent into the air- 
circulating system. 


* Botulin, manufactured by a common bacillus 
in badly preserved food, is the most deadly poi- 
son known: one ounce theoretically could kill 
100 million people. 
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WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 
IT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 


There is a paper in the Champion line for your every printing 


need. Specify the right paper for your job by mill brand name. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Soles offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and 
Son Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 





The Handsomest Team 





in the Stadium 


Look what's come out of the 
north to dress up the 50-yard 
line. It’s that old reliable the 
storm coat... all decked out with 
new color, style and good looks! 

Why the transformation? 

Coat manufacturers searching for 
ways to smarten up their product 
turned to rayon. In cooperation with 
Avisco textile experts they have devised 
cavalry twill and gabardine constructions 
that score high in all the characteristics 
demanded by quality outerwear. 

Smooth as a completed pass, rugged as 
a center smash, these materials tailor fault- 
lessly . . . their deep-lustrous colors con- 
trast handsomely with rich mouton collars. 
They're tightly woven to withstand the 
coldest wind that ever blew through the 
bleachers. They take water repellent fin- 
ishes perfectly. 

These useful coats are being featured 
at your favorite shop right now. Investi- 
gate their good looks and reasonable price. 
And get set for comfort that’s casually cor- 
rect not only for November, but all winter 
long! American Viscose Corporation, 350 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Ausarcas! tancuas PRODUCER OF RAS ON 
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Simple Arithmetic 


Football’s Western Conference was so 
alarmed at losing fans to TV that it can- 
celed all future telecasts of games (TIME, 
Aug. 28). Last week officials of Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Square Garden thought 
they had a better answer to the problem, 
signed a $500,000 package deal with New 
York City’s WPIX to televise 120 Garden 
sports events, 

Five nights a week for the next six 
months, New York TV fans will get every- 
thing from hockey to horseshows. Said 
Garden President John Reed Kilpatrick, 
who can now laugh off a few empty 
seats: “We're not going to lose on this 
deal—it’s a simple matter of arithmetic.” 


Gracie ALLEN & GeorGeE BuRNsS 
Milk from carnations? 


Old Hands 


In her best bird-brained manner, Gracie 
floundered in malapropisms, clipped the 
top off a boxwood hedge with George's 
electric razor, soundly bussed a startled 
book salesman (so ‘“snoopers’ wouldn't 
catch her talking to a strange man). Using 
the reliable formula that won them more 
than 45 million radio listeners, George 
Burns and Gracie Allen were making their 
bow on TV with the first in a bimonthly 
series (Thurs. 8 p.m., CBS-TV). 

Old Vaudevillians Burns & Allen are 
not likely to disappoint their fans. Point- 
ing up Gracie’s gags, Straightman George 
uses a slow-burn delivery and _purse- 
mouthed pauses (“A man drowned once 
while I was pausing”). Compared to the 
machine-gun patter of most TV comics, 
his style gives the show a relaxed, almost 
leisurely pace. A high point of the pro- 
gram: Gracie’s dubious plugs for Carna- 
tion Milk (“I don’t see how they get milk 
from carnations”). 

What do Burns & Allen think about the 
new medium? “Well,” says long-suffering 
George, never at a loss for a gag: “Now 
everybody can see and hear what I’ve been 
seeing and hearing for 25 years.” 
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The Color War 


While the public wondered how long it 
would be before it actually gets color TV, 
the industry went on with its brisk little 
backstage civil war. Last week the uproar 
over the Federal Communications Com- 
mission decision approving CBS's field 
sequential system of color television 
(Trae, Oct. 23) grew louder. Items: 

@ Big RCA and little Pilot Radio Corp. 
filed suits asking that the FCC order be 
set aside as “contrary to the public inter- 
est.” Pilot soon dropped its complaint, to 
make way for a clear-cut battle between 
RCA-NBC and the FCC, 
@ The FCC warned that it would “vigor- 
ously oppose. . . any injunctive relief to 
. RCA-NBC,” canceled NBC’s author- 
ization to continue experimental compat- 
ible color telecasts during regular broad- 
casting hours. 
Defending FCC, Chairman Edwin C. 
Johnson of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee charged that 
RCA and its friendly setmakers were on a 
“sit down strike.” Said he: The FCC's or- 
der “makes it possible for [people] to 
have color television if they want it. What 
is so wrong about that?” 
@ The Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association held a closed-door meeting at 
Manhattan’s Hotel Roosevelt, decided 
on a nationwide publicity campaign 
against CBS color. R.T.M.A. President 
Robert C. Sprague led off by advising the 
public that “if they are interested in good 
reception of the better television pro- 
grams, they can buy black & white sets 
now, with confidence that they will con- 
tinue to receive these programs for many 
years to come.” 
@ Four more manufacturers (Belmont, 
Webster, Muntz and the Television Equip- 
ment Corp.) broke ranks, joined Emer- 
son, Celomat and Tele-tone in promising 
to make CBS color equipment. Tele-tone, 
with sets already in the works, said it 
would have quantity production by Jan. r. 
Crowed CBS President Frank Stanton in 
full-page newspaper ads: “CBS welcomes 
Tele-tone—the first set manufacturer to 
bring you color television.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Oct. 27. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (Fri. 9 p.m., 
ABC-TV). The Late Christopher Bean, 
starring Helen Hayes. 

Stars for Freedom (Sat. 11 p.m., NBC- 
TV). United Jewish Appeal. M.C.: Milton 
Berle. 

The Quick and the Dead (Sun. 6 p.m., 
NBC). Narrator: Bob Hope. 

Showtime ... U.S.A. (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). Judith Anderson in the sleep- 
walking scene from Macbeth. 

Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Violinist Jascha Heifetz. 

Ellery Queen (Thurs. 9 p.m., Du 
Mont). A new thriller series. 
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is Hormel Onion Soup. It’s made in 
small batches, under the watchful 
eye of Hormel’s great chef, Jean 


Vernet ... Big mild onions are 
sliced paper-thin, browned tenderly 
in much butter, then simmered 
gently in a lusty beef broth. 
Seasonings are in the French 
tradition, with specially-aged 
Parmesan as the crowning touch, 


Here is a gourmet’s soup... to 
evoke memories of France. Try it! 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 


HORMEL onion soup 


HORMEL | 
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THIS XMAS * 


“Give the Best 
CITRUS FRUIT FROM TEXAS 


THE FINEST, SWEETEST 
CITRUS FRUIT IN THE WORLD! 


That's not just a “Texas brag,” but literally true. 
You have a Texan's word for it. 


We feature these varieties: ' 
RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 2.5, "iia 
red. Large, sweet, mild and seedless. 


NAVEL ORANGES S370 “eeayertus 


dinary grapefruit. 
sweet and juicy. 


Also Pink Grapefruit, White Grapefruit, 
and Tangerines. 
We offer these finest quality, tree ripened fruits 
in mixed or straight packs, and in various con- 
tainers. Large or small baskets, cartons, crates, 
and our most popular, 


MEXICAN BAMBOO BASKETS 


as illustrated. Handmade in 
Mexico, in red, green and 
natural bamboo. Decorative 
and useful. 


PRICES range from $1.85 to 
$10.00, plus exact 
Express cost. 

Send for 


FREE FOLDER S<r%.,.t0° 


iuatrated folder. in full color, 
with complete information on 
packs and prices, and exact 
shipping cost to any destina- 
tion. Just write your name 
© and address on the margin of 
this ad, and mall to us, or a 
postcard will do. Write today, 
to DEPT. 190. 

This Xmas, give your clients Texas 
citrus, the really appreciated gift, We 
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EXECUTIVES 


ship to your list. 


PITTMAN & DAVIS 








For 25 Years Shippers of Texas Citrus 
Harlingen, Texas 


G: TIME for Christmas—and you 
do your Christmas shopping at 


your own desk; quickly and comfortably 

TIME. is an economical gift as well, for 
what other gift that will mean so much to 
your friends can you find this Christmas 
at $4.00 or anywhere near that price? 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


One Subscription (your own, new or 
renewal, or one gift). . +. -$6.00 

Second Subscription. ... $4.75 

EACH ADDITIONAL GIFT ONLY. .$4.00 


For your convenience, a postage-paid 
order form is bound into this issue. 





WHY EXECUTIVES DROP DEAD 








...and 15 other FORTUNE 


FORTUNE stories 









are now collected 
in the pocket-book, 


FORTUNE 1950. 


ON YOUR 
NEWSSTAND NOW 
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EDUCATION 





Glasgow Rag 


Following hallowed tradition, the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow’s 7,000 students piled 
out last week for one of the biggest rags 
of their undergraduate lives. Boys & girls 
donned dungarees, pulled on their shabbi- 
est shirts and football jerseys. Then they 
crowded into the quadrangle, shouted and 
shoved, tossed fishheads about, along with 
such oddments as catsup, rotten fruit and 
bags of soot. They roared irreverent chants 
about their retiring rector: “Walter Elliot* 
has a big, beery nose. . .” 

For Glasgow, it was the week to elect a 
new rector—a distinguished man from 
public life whose job it will be for the next 
three years to represent students on the 
university court (Glasgow’s administrative 
head is known as the principal ). Following 
a tradition dating from 1858, the students 
did the nominating, voting and, mixing na- 
tional and university politics freely, most 
of the campaigning, too. Some of the can- 
didates’ names bore their political tags: 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Conservative; 
onetime Ambassador to the U.S. Lord 
Inverchapel (Clark Kerr), Independent; 
Actor Douglas Fairbanks Jr., Independ- 
ent; Actress Rosamond John, Independ- 
ent, and Nationalist John MacCormick, 
the energetic leader of the Scottish Cove- 
nant movement, which for eight years has 
been demanding a Home Rule Scottish 
Parliament for domestic affairs. 

"| Am Delighted." Nationalist feeling 


| was running high in favor of John Mac- 


Cormick. But in the first stages of the 
campaign, when Douglas Fairbanks mag- 
nanimously withdrew in favor of Lord 
Inverchapel (“I substantially share his 
views . . .”), it seemed as if his lordship 
might run away with the votes. 

His backers put up by far the stiffest 
fight. The Inverchapel Committee pub- 
lished a pamphlet (the Jnverchapel Blast) 
filled with blurbs from such notables as 
Journalist Barbara (the Economist) Ward, 
the King’s physician, U.S. General George 
C. Marshall (“Inverchapel is a leader 
among peace-loving people ...”) and 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower (“I am 
delighted ... Lord Inverchapel . . . friend- 
ly relations ...”). From London came 
Author Harold Nicolson to speak for him 
(candidates themselves never appear). 
Deadpan and in piping voice, Nicolson 
began: “Lord Inverchapel is extraordi- 
narily unconventional . . .” Students burst 
into shouts of “at Ais age” and “whooooo.” 

Scotchest Scot. On the big day the stu- 
dents ranged themselves according to their 
home districts, filed into the student union 
to cast their ballots. After a half-hour’s 
voting, the booths were closed to allow 
time for more shoving and throwing of 
fishheads. After 90 minutes of such relaxa- 
tion, voting began again. At length, from 
the balcony above the main gate of Uni- 
versity Building, Glasgow’s Principal Sir 





* Tory M.P., onetime Minister of Health in 


Neville Chamberlain's cabinet. 


Hector Hetherington read out the results. 
The race had been close, but the Scotchest 
Scot of them all had won. Glasgow’s new 
Rector was John MacDonald MacCor- 
mick, leader of the Covenant. Second: 
Lord Inverchapel. 

“Without Marshall and Eisenhower,” 
said one Glaswegian, “Inverchapel might 
have done it—we Scots are awfu’ funny 
when it comes tae interference in our 
affairs, even when it’s friendly.” 


"American Assembly" 

Before he ever became a college presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower made up his 
mind about one thing the U.S. needed: a 
system for getting the best of the nation’s 
brains—scholars and men of affairs—reg- 
ularly around a conference table to thresh 





Associated Press 
CoL_umBiA’s EISENHOWER 
For brains, a table. 


their way to agreement on the nation’s 
most pressing public questions. Last week 
Eisenhower announced that he was ready 
to begin. He called his project “The 
American Assembly.” He also called it 
“the most important step I have taken as 
president of Columbia University.” 
Ejisenhower’s idea is to set up a series of 
three-to-five-day conferences to take place 
eight times a year. For each meeting, he 
will invite some 30 to 40 notables from 
business, labor, the professions, politics 
and government to discuss such questions 
as taxation, the size of the armed forces, 
federal aid to education, what to do about 
Tito, what to do about Formosa, Before 
his guests arrive, an “intellectual task 
force” of scholars will churn out back- 
ground research. When the assemblymen 
have talked their way through the prob- 
lems, their conclusions will be published 
for the rest of the U.S. to chew on. 
Eisenhower hopes to get his assembly 
started by April (before that, he must 
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raise $500,000 to cover expenses). Even- 
tually, he hopes, other universities will 
start assemblies of their own. “We are,” 
says he, “troubled with vague uncertain- 
ties, without really knowing what our 


problems and our worries are really 
about.” Would such assemblies be able to 
say? Says Eisenhower: “We will try.” 


"it S:Darkesc. 


For neckers, the rolling, spacious (1,900- 
acre) campus of the University of Wis- 
consin has always offered a goodly choice 
for a few hours on the Old Ox Road. 
Some couples, as the old song records, 
go up to Observatory Hill,* some to the 
shore of Lake Mendota; others just scat- 
ter. Last week Professor Howard Gill of 
the sociology department suggested that 
this phase of campus mores could stand a 
bit of organizing, 

What the university needed, said he, 
was a traditional Lovers’ Lane—a well- 
supervised Romance Road, lined with 
benches for convenience and street lamps 
for decorum. Some students wanted to 
know just how much supervision the pro- 
fessor was calling for. But the student 
council liked the idea. As things stood 
now, complained the council president, 
campus cops were prowling about like the 
Gestapo, and that was the wrong em- 
phasis. “We're [the council] more inter- 
ested in preventing students from going 
off the deep end than lying in wait for 
them.” 

At week’s end, Romance Road seemed 
to have hit a block. The dean’s office was 
noticeably cool to the idea, with or with- 
out proper lighting. That seemed to leave 
matters safely on the old traditional basis. 


Blueprint of Danger 

When Sheldon Glueck decided to marry 
Eleanor Touroff, he also decided that it 
would be nice if they could have a joint 
career. So he asked his elder brother Ber- 
nard, a psychiatrist, what sort of career it 
should be. Said Bernard: since Sheldon 
was a lawyer and Eleanor a trained social 
worker, the two should be very happy 
working together in criminology. 

For 25 years, the Gluecks have been fol- 
lowing Bernard’s advice. Today, Glueck 
(rhymes with look) is Harvard Law 
School’s top professor of criminal law, and, 
with his wife, has become one of the na- 
tion’s most dogged diggers into the nature 
of crime and criminals. Two of their 
studies, 500 Criminal Careers and 1,000 
Juvenile Delinquents, have become near- 
classics. Last week the Gluecks published 
another: Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
(Commonwealth Fund; $s). 

Starting Handicaps. The Gluecks be- 
gan the book ten years ago, hoping that 
they would eventually learn what makes 
some boys go bad. The best way to find 
out, they decided, was to compare soo de- 
linquent boys with 500 non-delinquents of 


* “, . . While dreaming about our date tonight 
I failed in my hist’ry test; 
But what do I care, it’s great tonight! 
And, darling, may I suggest: 
It’s dark on Observatory Hill...” 
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‘Dut of reach for G00 years... 
until we scrapped habititis” 


Resinox phenolic hecping 
molded by Boonton Mold- 
ing Co., Boonton, N. J. 
Lustrex parts by Magnus 
Harmonica Corporation. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry 
Which Serves Mankind 





Finn H. Magnus, 


President, 
Magnus Harmonica Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 


““Music manufacturers have always considered 

a small INEXPENSIVE organ ‘impossible.’ But— 
we discarded ‘habit-thinking’,” continues 

Mr. Magnus, “and by replacing traditional wood 
and metal materials with Monsanto plastics, we 
were able to produce this full-toned miniature 
organ at popular prices.” 

Like Magnus—who uses Monsanto’s Resinox 
phenolic and Lustrex styrene plastic for thirty-one 
parts of the Magnus Organ—many manufacturers 
have discovered the low-cost benefits of 

Monsanto plastics: fast, efficient one-shot molding; 
little or no finishing problem (i.e. machining, 
painting, assembling are often eliminated); and 
more units per pound with lightweight plastics. 
And the brilliant colors of plastics go all the 

way through, will not wear off or chip off. 

You'll want to see how Monsanto plastics can help 
you improve your product, and your sales ...while 
you slash production costs. Write Monsanto, today 
—or mail the handy coupon. Resinox. Lustrex: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Dept. TP15, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


© Please send me information about Resinox phenolic formulations. 


© Please send me information about Lustrex and the family of 
Monsanto plastics. 


Name & Title 


Company 
Address 


City, Zone, State 
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equal intelligence and similar economic 
backgrounds. With the assistance of doc- 
tors and psychologists, they subjected the 
boys to physical examinations, studied 
p their homes and school records, questioned 
aa ; parents and teachers, gave their subjects 
batteries of tests. By the end of their 
study they had produced no rule-of-thumb 
cures, but they had worked out an impres- 
sive statistical blueprint for spotting dan- 
ger signals. 
The 1,000 boys, all from big-city slum 
</ areas, had many handicaps in common— 
DAY-BRITE squabbling parents, poverty, delinquent 
friends and neighbors. The delinquents did 
seem to have the larger share of starting 
handicaps. Nineteen percent of them were 
illegitimate, as against 13% of the non- 
delinquents. Nineteen percent had men- 
tally retarded fathers and 33% had re- 


SCHOOL LEADER 





Unanimous choice in Denver public Write for the “Denver Story” tarded mothers, as against 6% and 9% for 
ae a ae Orr today. It's full of helpful, interest- the non-delinquents. The delinquents’ par- 
sc amends -» picked by ig schoo ing facts on how Day-Brite ents were less congenial, poorer workers, 
administrators all over the country: ae ee eae more erratic, abusive, and neglectful of 
- @. ane a wes wer cost. ress: Day-Brite er . Tn rien 
Day-Brite’s “Viz-Aid. Lighting, lnc, S474 Bélwer Ave., their children. Their brothers and sisters 
St. Lovls 7, Mo. In Canada: were twice as apt to be retarded or delin- 
Viz-Aid is hands down winner for real Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., quent as the brothers and sisters of non- 
- Toronto 6, Ontario. delinquents. Nearly so times as many 
omy. ay- ry : fee ; 
economy. Famous Day Beke QUALI delinquents as non-delinquents had at one 
guarantees faster installation... “DECIDEDLY BETTER time or another run away from home. 
uick, easy maintenance. ..and true z Preventive Medicine. In the slums, 
bh sical on. T q DAY-BRITE lone children, first children and last chil- 
Ow-cost Operation. 1 wenty years an Lighting Firtuves dren, say the Gluecks, are least apt to be- 


more of trouble-free, efficient service. come delinquent. It is the between-children 
who are most likely to show the early dan- 
PREMIUM QUALITY WITHOUT PREMIUM COST ger signs: temper tantrums, profanity, ob- 
scene language, and, in one case out of 
three, overt acts of delinquency before 
they turn eight. 

As the boys grow older, the differences 
between the delinquents and non-delin- 
quents become even more obvious. The 
delinquents become defiant, suspicious, 
more independent, restless, vivacious and 
extroverted. They. join street gangs (56%), 
while their counterparts almost never do 
(0.6% ). They spend a lot of their time on 
waterfronts, in pool rooms and dance halls. 
While two-thirds of the non-delinquents 
accept the idea of school without fuss, only 
11% of the delinquents do—nearly half 
want to stop as soon as possible. 

Physically, the delinquents are apt to 


be more solid and muscular. They hop 
OF FINEST LONG-DISTANCE trucks, play truant (95%), sneak into 


] Ka Ovi iy G theaters, set fires, drink, smoke, break 

things. They are less fearful of failure, 

PEELED POTATOES even seem at dione 6 be more sure of 
IN A BAG? 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY themselves. They are out for lives of ad- 
venture, talk about becoming soldiers or 
; G R a Y wW A Ri airmen though, on their records, they have 
Yes... peeled, sliced, ready for * little chance of achieving much more than 

cooking. Packaged in a Bemis NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE aimless drifting. , : - Pi 
Paper Bag with an air-tight poly- AT NO EXTRA COST With such facts as these, say the 
: Gluecks, adults should be able to predict 

hyl l Tt ’sal t OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS I 
bg a tate ee ate dpe Gl : glad ae Soe ray delinquency in a child before it ever 
limit to the unusual packaging oA ale rates breaks out. Once it does, punishment alone 
jobs Bemis handles. Let us con- is not enough, for two-thirds of the delin- 
sult with youabout yourproblem. quents will go right on committing the 

e 
ry oe aa 

mM BAG : : 
e 192) same way that doctors give them physi- 
= GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS cals. “A preventive medicine of character 


same offenses. What is needed is “charac- 
GENERAL OFFICES + ST. LOUIS 2, MO. AHilioted wit ‘ | and personality,” say the Gluecks, “is a 











information and free est 


emotional checkups, given to children the 





ter prophylaxis”—a series of mental and 
crying need of the times.” 
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Sates Books tor 
Every Business Operation 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 


Fantold Billing 
Machine Forms 
Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machene forms 








The show goes home 
on the dotted line 


Televising a show takes talent, technical 
genius and paper forms—plenty of them. 


Programs, for example, are arranged and 
talent screened with paper forms. Salaries 
are paid, advertisers billed and checks, in- 
voices, statements typed on paper. Forms 
even buy factory parts, check inventory, 
see a set assembled, then deliver it 


Moore’s DOTTED LINE helps keep all these 
operations grooved and swift-moving. It’s 
the perforation on forms made by Moore 
and an idea, a time-saving, cost-cutting 
system that puts snap into the work of a 
single employee or a company. 


Here—in Moore's porTrep LInE—you have 
an invisible force that runs through an 
organization saving profit where profit is 
often lost. Forms may vary from a simple 
stock Order Pad to a 14-part continuous 
Order-Invoice giving many departments 
full instructions from one quick writing. 

Let a Moore representative show you 
how (1) system is improved and (2) cost 
controlled in businesses like yours. Or write 
any factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, 
N. Y.: St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los 
Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


aS 


WZ 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 








The Servant’s Servant’ 


Execrricity is one of man’s most useful 
servants. And aluminum can well be called 
the trusted servant of electricity. 


For aluminum is the most economical of 
all carriers of electrical energy. Not only 
because it’s highly conductive—but also 
because of its strength and lightness, its 
resistance to corrosion, and its extreme 
workability. 


This unique combination of advantages 


explains why aluminum is the most versa- 
tile of metals. 

As a major producer of aluminum for 
the electrical industry ... from power gen- 
eration to appliances... Kaiser Aluminum 
has built an outstanding reputation for 
quality and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


(aiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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Serves power! Almost 80% of all 
electrical conductor being installed 
on transmission lines is aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum, with its fully 
integrated facilities, is a more de- 
pendable source of conductor for 
the electrical industry. Let us 
quote on your needs. 





Serves homes! Drop lines made of 
Kaiser Aluminum weatherproofed 
wire deliver electricity efficiently 
at a material cost saving of 15% 
to 30%. Lower your costs on that 
next job by specifying aluminum! 





Serves you! Electric light sockets 
are made of aluminum because of 
its conductivity, lightness, strength, 
workability, economy. For these 
same reasons aluminum plays a 
vital part in television and radio 
sets. Apply Kaiser Aluminum’s 
many advantages to your product! 





Serves industry! Kaiser Aluminum 
is ideal for the rotors of electric 
motors because of its conductivity. 
And it’s economical because it's 
easily cast, easily machined. 





Serves everyone! More and more, 
Kaiser Aluminum is helping to 
create better electrical products. 
Used in electrical appliances, it 
conducts heat evenly and quickly, 
keeps its sparkling beauty. Insist 
on aluminum when you buy! 


THE PRESS 





The Quiet Life 


In Rouyn, Quebec, the French-language 
Pays Neuf (circ. 2,700) proudly calls itself 
“A Weekly Paper with Life.” Last week 
life was so quiet in Rouyn (pop. 8,808) 
that Pays Neuf published a Page One 
apology, putting into words what many a 
newsman has often felt. Said the paper: 
“The weekend was so quiet everywhere 
that putting out a newspaper this week 
was far from interesting. We believe that 
this issue won't please our readers much, 
but really it is not our fault... We are 
going through a barren period, and people 
do not seem disposed to get killed to 
provide reporters with copy. Just shows 
how egotistical people can be. . .” 





CORRESPONDENT SMITH 
He clucked his tongue. 


Storm over Wake 

As the senior wire-service correspond- 
ent at the White House, United Pressman 
Merriman Smith, 37, has enjoyed the 
affection of President Truman, the es- 
teem of his colleagues and a time-honored 
privilege: he closes the presidential press 
conferences with his “Thank you, Mr. 
President.” But at last week’s conference 
(which Smith skipped), the President had 
no thanks for Mr. Smith. Harry Truman, 
notably in a touchy mood (see NATIONAL 
AFFairs), tartly remarked that one news 
service at least had been something less 
than objective in its coverage of the Tru- 
man-MacArthur meeting on Wake Island. 
What galled the President was Smith’s 
dispatches on the way to Wake describing 
Harry Truman as unusually snappish. 

Through Red Tape. But the Presi- 
dent’s ire against Smith was nothing com- 
pared to the anger of the 22 correspond- 
ents on the trip. The dustup was over the 
newsbeat Smith had scored on the Wake 
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meeting by breaking an agreement with 
his peers. At Wake, the correspondents 
had to share a single radio teletypewriter 
to Honolulu. As a result, they agreed to 
pool the first communiqué from the con- 
ference and send it as a joint dispatch to 
the three wire services, United Press, As- 
sociated Press and International News 
Service. When the communiqué—the only 
real news in the meeting—was issued, 
it was sent down to the radio shack for 
transmission. Before it could be sent, 
Smith took his own copy of the communi- 
qué, rip-roodled off to the radio shack and 
peremptorily ordered the operator, “in the 
name of the White House,” to send it. 
The trusting operator complied. By the 
time the pooled message was sent, Smith 
and the U.P. had a clear beat of 40 
minutes. 

Over the Shoulder. Smith’s fuming 
rivals appointed the Chicago Sun-Times’s 
acid-tongued Carleton (‘Bill’) Kent, 
president of the White House Correspond- 
ents Association, to tell Smith what they 
thought of him. What Kent said they 
thought was terse, pithy, unprintable. 
Smith, however, was unabashed, and, his 
rivals soon were claiming, unreformed. 

At Honolulu, on the way back, the 
New York Times’s Tony Leviero sent a 
story forecasting a “knockout blow” in 
Korea (last week’s paratroop landing 
above Pyongyang). Leviero’s dispatch was 
garbled in transmission, so the Times 
wired back to check some of the facts. 
Leviero never got the original query, and 
was burned up when Smith got a play in 
the afternoon Honolulu papers with a 
“knockout blow” story of his own plus a 
Page One spread next morning in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Leviero’s opposi- 
tion. Leviero cabled his boss, Washington 
Bureau Chief Arthur Krock, charging that 
Smith had waylaid the query and written 
a similar story. Krock fired a protest to 
U.P.’s Washington Chief Lyle C. Wilson. 
Smith stoutly denied he had taken—or 
even seen—the Leviero wire. As for that 
episode at Wake, his feat there was sim- 
ply in the great tradition of enterprising 
journalism. Reporter Smith clucked his 
tongue and sadly observed: “I was trying 
to get the communiqué out first in Wake 
and I did. I know they are awful mad at 
me at the White House and in the press 
room, but there is nothing I can do about 
ig 


Traffic Accident 


When American paratroopers made 
their first combat jump of the Korean war 
last week (see WaR IN AsIA), eight corre- 
spondents parachuted down with them. 
Reported 36-year-old Robert Vermillion 
of the United Press: “It took the Commu- | 
nists by surprise; it took me by surprise 
too. . . I was the last man to jump from 
the first plane ... and anticipated no | 
traffic jam in the air. But I ran into one | 
anyway. About 20 feet above the ground, 
a paratrooper falling faster than I dropped 
into my parachute canopy and collapsed it | 











“How we spiked 
production lag 


biked npn 
i: oufout JIL 75 


Simply switched from 
fixed-speed motors 


"U.S. 
VARIORIVES 


“We were losing money on our grinding op- 
erations because our machines were powered 
by ordinary fixed-speed motors. Then we 
changed to U.S. Varidrive Motors, Operator 
efficiency miraculously increased. Production 
jumped 32%” 





You probably have many machines in 
your plant loafing on the job because 
precise, selective speeds can’t be 
obtained for each operation. With U. S. 
Varidrive Motors you get any rpm 
instantly by merely turning a control. 


2 TO 10,000 RPM 
Va T0 50 HP 


_ an Pe 

















pod yr A tenn ‘ 
juson 

: neuen ve., geles 54, Calif. 

Send Bulletin featuring industrial type 

_ U. S. Varidrive Motors, and money- 

_ Saving features. 






4-Act Play 





ALICIA BARRIE 
“festive meals... plays the lead" 


@ Beauteous Chilean movie actress says 
“Flight on El InterAmericano is like a 
4-act play ... you board luxurious DC-6 
... Smooth flight .. . festive meals... red 
carpet ceremony. E/ InterAmericano plays 
the lead in air travel.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... Via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 


TRY A REST-WELL 
BED BOARD! 


Slip a REST-WELL Bed 
Board under your mattress 
for backaches and all pains 
caused by over-soft beds. 
Ideal for sacroiliacs. Many 
doctors recommend firm beds 
for restful sleep for both 
adults and children. Over 
$00,000 in use. REST-WELL 
Bed Boards are sold by lead- 
ing dept. stores everywhere. 
We ship direct where we 
have no dealers. Prices from 
$2.95. Write today for deal- 
er’s name and list of five 
ideal gift items. Just say 
“send particulars’’. Address 
‘Dept, 16 


REST-WELL PRODUCTS CO. {!5, West 427% St 











es 
IT for customers 


GIFTS OF Fr ae 
{rom THE ORCHARDS OF CALIFORNIA FRIENO? 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT SAMPLE BOX 
Shipped direct to you or your gift list. 
. Judge the goodness and qvolity from 
my SAMPLE BOX. Contoins selections 
of olf my jumbo-size TENDER-MOIST 
frvin—Colifornio’s finest! Figs, Dotes, 
Poors, Apricots, Prunes, ond my 100% 
Fruit-nut Confection. 
Write for free catalog. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SHIPPING WT. TWO LBS. POSTPAID 


CANOGA FARM $150 


R. F.0D. 88 Encino, Colif, 









around my shoulders. As a result I plunged 
the last 20 feet without any help from 
the parachute.” Traffic victim Vermillion 
wrote his story, was evacuated to Japan 
with a broken ankle. 


"Time to Pause" 

Only six months ago, the Denver Post 
moved into its new $6,000,000 plant as 
part of a big expansion plan. Already the 
dominant daily in the Rocky Mountains, 
the fast-growing Post (circ. 226,866) 
hoped to boost circulation, profits (more 
than $1,000,000 last year) and advertising 
still more. Circulation and advertising 


climbed, but expenses climbed faster. Last 
week Editor & Publisher Edwin Palmer 
Hoyt decided to pull in his horns, Said 
Hoyt: “We've decided it is time to pause, 
recapitulate and prepare to recommence.” 

For Post stafiers, the pause was less 
refreshing. 


than Back to rewrite went 





Carl Iwasaki 
PusiisHer Hoyt 
The cruise was expensive. 


Roving Reporter Robert W. (“Fearless”) 
Fenwick. Crime Editor Gene Lowall 
(Tre, Oct. 31, 1949) was pulled out of 
his private office to spend half-days on 
rewrite. So was Drama & Music Critic 
Alex Murphree. Postmen on assignment in 
other cities and in Europe and Asia were 
ordered back to Denver, and all overtime 
work was banned. Reporters wondered 
when the pause would end. 

“Ep” Hoyt said the Post was on a 
“shakedown cruise.” The new plant had 
proved more expensive to operate than 
the old one. Also, the Post had had to con- 
tinue to print its roto section in Chicago 
until it could shift the job to the new 
plant this month. Said Hoyt: “It’s been 
like maintaining two wives and two domi- 
ciles.” 

As proof that the Post had pulled in on 
some fronts so it could attack on others, 
this week it started a fat new Sunday 
magazine called “Empire,” the Post’s 
name for its Rocky Mountain domain, 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp, 
New York, N.Y. 





CENTURY GRAPHIC 


It’s caxy to get prize-winning pictures with a 
Century Graphic ... a compact, dependable all. 
purpose camera by Graflex at a new low price! 
Has many of the features professionals demand— 
ground glass focus, built-in flash synch; fast shut- 
ter, coated color-corrected £/4.5 lens, and many 
more. A versatile performer—a wonderful bay! 
With roll holder for use with economical 120 
black-and-white or color film $115. 
Roll holder only $19.95 

Graflex, Inc., Dept. 448 

Rochester 8, N.Y. 

Please send free literature on 


0 Century Graphic 


Name 





(0 120 Roll Holder 


Street 


City 


GRAFLEX 


Mensng Cameras 
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Vox Pop 


Who writes letters to the editor? Last 
week the first issue of Speak Up, a month- 
ly magazine devoted to reprinting such 
letters from U.S. newspapers, published 
the results of a survey of 10,000 letters. 
Men, Speak Up found, lead women in the 
letter columns 46% to 37% (the other 
17% are anonymous). Of the men, clergy- 
men are the most prolific writers, account- 
ing for 23%. The others: lawyers, civic 
leaders and minor officials, 219%; politi- 
cians, 18%; secretaries of organizations, 
15%; disgruntled government employees, 
12% ; plain publicity seekers, 11%. Among 
the women, clubwomen lead with 42%; 
teachers are next with 28% ; working wom- 
en, 16%, and housewives, 14%. 


W orker Windfall 


Nobody is quicker to recognize a useful 
piece of Communist propaganda in the 
capitalist press than the sharp-eyed editors 
of Manhattan’s Communist Daily Worker. 
Last week they found an unexpected wind- 
fall in the good grey New York Times. 
They clipped out a series of dispatches on 
life in Russia by Times Moscow Corre- 
spondent Harrison Salisbury and repro- 
duced parts of them. Crowed the Worker: 
“The articles [were] a refreshing, vivid 
contrast to the daily diet of highly imagi- 
native bunk which the Times and its jour- 
nalistic cohorts generally feed their read- 
ers” and “completely undermined” the 
“official line” of the U.S. that it is arming 
only against aggression by Russia. 

Unconnected Logic. The Worker had 
good reason to crow. Though Salisbury’s 
dispatches were supposed to be a factual 
report on economic progress in the Soviet 
Union, Salisbury used what facts he had 
to draw some remarkably naive conclu- 
sions. For example, he said that “foreign- 
ers long resident in Moscow” took the 
“cleaning, painting and construction” go- 
ing on in Moscow as a sign that Russia was 
not expecting atomic bombs would soon 
be falling on Soviet territory. He interpre- 
ted “a steady increase in the quantity of 
pots and pans, copper and brass samovars” 
as evidence that “the Kremlin does not 
anticipate requiring these basic materials 
for war production.” 

Though Salisbury reported that the So- 
viet Union was already armed to the teeth, 
he could find “no substantial change-over 
of the economy from its predominantly 
peacetime aspect.” Moreover, Correspond- 
ent Salisbury, whose sources of informa- 
tion are rigidly restricted, was impressed 
by the fact that he had “heard of no Rus- 
sian who in private . . . or publicly” has 
suggested that the Soviet Union should 
attack the U.S. 

Unsolved Problem. The Times had 
walked into the Worker’s sneak punch 
with more than a suspicion that it was 
bound to catch one some day. Although no 
news gets out of Russia which does not 
please the Kremlin's censors, the Times 
had sent Salisbury, ex-foreign editor of 
the United Press, to Moscow nearly two 
years ago on the theory that some “news” 
out of Russia is better than none. But 
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Speeds Up Wrap-Around Fastening 






See how this 


SELF-FEEDING 
“HOG-RING” 
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Of Cords, Wire, Fabrics, Bags 


“SAVED 40% by switching from single 
‘hog rings’ to magazine-fed Bostitch P7 
stapling pliers for assembling divan 
springs...and got a tighter clinch,” 
reported this furniture maker. “Nothing 
like them for binding lead wires together 
in capacitors,”’ wrote an electrical manu- 
facturer. Automobile seat cover dealers 
agree “‘Bostitch P7 is so quick and easy!” 


carrying ability. 


STITCHING STEEL RIMS TO BARRELS 
with Bostitch wire stitcher holds heavy 
plywood bottoms securely. Opened up 
new markets for this barrel manufacturer 
because of barrels’ increased weight- 


Investigate. See for yourself how Bostitch 
P7 stapling pliers transform pre-formed 
staples with 14” openings into 14” rings. 
See how these “hog rings’’ prevent rope 
from fraying, how they seal plastic bags 
in frozen food lockers, how they cut 
costs of making wire pens and lobster 
pots. Use the coupon below for more 
information. 





COSTS CUT 30% sealing cartons for 
heavy porcelain table tops when ioe 
ious foot-operated Bostitch Autoclench 
staplers replaced tape. This unique self- 
clinching staple method let this firm put 
carton sealing into production line, 





WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS, TOO? Chances are that your toughest fasten- 
ing problem has already been solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines... 
staplers, wire-stitchers, hammers, tackers. 300 field men in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 
11 key cities in Canada are ready to help you choose the right machines for your job. In 
the meanwhile, mail the coupon below for information about specific Bostitch machines, 
I ee ee ee a 
BOSTITCH, 384 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 

My present fastening method utilizes: 

Nails(-] Glue(] Tope [] Tocks[] Thread[] Pins(_) Rivets [_] Spot Welds [7] 
| fasten the following materials: 

Wood[] Paper[] Rubber[] Plastics[] Fabrics[] Lecther [1] Light Metols (] 


Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving” book |_}. Also PTG232 on Bostitch P7 Pliers. 
Nome................ Title 
Firm 


Street shins en nave ov ponece 


BOSTITCH: 


fastens it better, with wire 


One... State........... 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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Philadelphia has broadened its horizon. It has decided that governmental bounda- 
rics should not be barriers to neighborly, cooperative advancement. As a result, its 
year-old Greater Philadelphia-South Jersey Council is developing the physical and 
economic resources of nine surrounding counties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
of which Philadelphia is the hub. The Council is guiding the progress of 353 com- 
munities in a thriving 3,773 square mile region populated with 3,878,887 people 
with a net buying income of $6 billion a year. Industrialists should study this project. 
Otis — as a citizen of Philadelphia since 1898 and a friendly adviser to the builders 
of its skyline — salutes the Council's progress! 







EVERYBODY CALLS SIGNALS \\\ 


hey tO UP 6c 2sicroB aie 6 Vy 

and DOWN 5...3...1 when . 
signaling for the Otis elevator in the 
administrative building of the 
Cotton Bow! in Dallas. 


LIKE A FINE AUTOMOBILE 


Otis elevators provide excellent 

service for many, many years. Original 
parts are available for repairs and 
renewals for as long as 62 years. 





OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


A LOCAL CITIZEN 


Otis has 263 offices throughout 

the U. S. We bring a local viewpoint 
to your problems. And we're 
always on hand for service. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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week after week, as the Times printed long 
—and censored—dispatches from Salis- 
bury which more or less echoed Pravda 
and /svestia, the Times had worriedly won- 
dered whether its readers should not be 
warned about such “news.” Wouldn’t read- 
ers otherwise grant it the same respect 
they did to factual, uncensored stories? 
When the Salisbury series came in from 
Moscow three weeks ago, the Times held 
them up until it could query Salisbury for 
additional facts to guide the reader (e.g., 
a 6% decrease in automobile prices was 6% 
of what?). As might have been expected, 
the answers were not forthcoming. And 
while the Times waited several days for 
them, Manhattan’s party-liners spread the 





Acme 


CORRESPONDENT SALISBURY 
Six percent of what? 


rumor that the paper had “suppressed” 
the Salisbury series. (Columnist Walter 
Winchell fell for it all, and darkly asked: 
“Why were they killed?”) 

Finally, the Times printed the series, 
but with a warning italic precede (which 
the Worker left out of its reproductions). 
Salisbury had to get his stories by the cen- 
sors, said the Times, and had written them 
with “that fact in mind.” But the warning 
was no effective counter-balance to the 
heavy pro-Soviet propaganda which the 
Worker had gleefully quoted. Nor did the 
warning paragraph solve for the Times the 
problem besetting every U.S. newspaper 
which still pursues the never-never-land 
ideal of “objectivity.” In simpler days, 
there was probably no particular harm for 
readers (if no particular benefit) in the 
broadside scattering of “facts” without in- 
terpretation or perspective. But as the 
Worker last week took pains to show the 
Times, that day was past. 
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Even the new office boy can 
operate the calculator with 





Anyone in your office can operate a 
MARCHANT. And, since more than half of all 


%® figuring done on calculators is multiplication, 
Enter the amount te Touch of a key enters the calculator that will do your work easier and 
ee a cheaper is the one with the SIMPLEST, SUREST 






gree ae and FASTEST multiplication. That means 


automaticauy... _MARCHANT—the only calculator with PUSH- 
answer appears BUTTON multiplication—on both the FIGURE- 
SIMULTANEOUSLY MASTER, designed for heavy-volume produc- 
tion...and the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, 
the only calculator in its price range with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication. The 
MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready 
to demonstrate that the calculator with PUSH 
BUTTON multiplication is a MUST in any 
modern office. Mail the coupon or call the 
MARCHANT MAN today. 


MARCHANT © 


abetlelova 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA T-9 
Please send me free illustrated booklet about the new 
Marchant Calculators. 


j in Keyboard 










Name and Address: 








FEW A Dieiatien.. LORD CALVERT emare:: 


Of all the millions of gallons we distill. only the very choicest are set aside for 








Lord Calvert. That's why no other whiskey in all the world possesses the unique flavor 
and distinctive lightness of Lord Calvert... the custom-blended whiskey for men of 
moderation who appreciate the finest. That’s why Lord Calvert will make your next 


drink a better drink, and why your guests will compliment your choice. 





BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C 


MILESTONES 





Born. To George Henry Hubert Las- 
celles, Earl of Harewood, 27, music critic, 
nephew of King George VI, and the 
Countess of Harewood (nee Stein), 23, 
Austrian-born pianist: their first child, a 
son; in London. Name: undecided. Title: 
Viscount Lascelles. Weight: 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Position in line of succession to the British 
throne: 13th. 


Married. Morton Downey, 48, wealthy 
radio & TV tenor; and Margaret Boyce 
(“Peggy”) Schulze Hohenlohe, 29, daugh- 
ter of $85 million (copper) Heiress Mar- 
garet Thompson Schulze Biddle; both for 
the second time; in Hot Springs, Va. 


Died. Edna St. Vincent Millay, 58, 
fragile, elf-eyed poet laureate of the Gold- 
en Twenties; of a heart attack; in Aus- 
terlitz, N.Y. Daughter of a poor school- 
teacher, Edna Millay was put through 
Vassar by a patron who admired her 
youthful verse. After graduation (at 25) 
she lived among the very poor, “very mer- 


ry” bohemians of Greenwich Village, had a’ 


fling at acting (she was briefly a Province- 
town Player), wrote short stories (for 
Vanity Fair under the name Nancy Boyd). 
With the bittersweet impudence of her 
second book of verse, A Few Figs from 
Thistles (“Safe upon the solid rock the 
ugly houses stand: Come and see my shin- 
ing palace built upon the sand!”), she 
caught the popular ear, tasted fame. In 
1923 she won a Pulitzer Prize and married 
Eugen Jan Boissevain, a wealthy importer. 
As her fame and royalties grew, her verse 
became milder, milkier and more conven- 
tionally romantic. In 1927, her The King’s 
Henchman (score by Deems Taylor) was 
the Met’s opera of the year and her pub- 
lished libretto went through four editions 
in a few weeks. She wrote less & less. In 
her mid-4os, stirred by rumblings of World 
War II, she called her muse to the colors, 
but seldom got beyond the rear areas. The 
respectable versifying of her last years 
never recaptured the fine girlish frenzy of 
the ’20s: 


I cannot say what loves have come and 
gone, 

I only know that summer sang in me 

A little while, that in me sings no more. 


Died. Al Jolson, 64, black-faced, mam- 
my-shouting musicomedy star (Sinbad, 
Bombo, Big Boy), whose brassy voice in 
The Jazz Singer for Warner Brothers in 
1927 gave talking pictures their first real 
start; of coronary occlusion; in San Fran- 
cisco. After a successful movie and radio 
career and then semi-retirement in the 
thirties, Jolson (real name Asa Yoelson) 
started a second career during World War 
II, when he entertained troops in Europe, 
Africa, India and the South Pacific. In 
1946 his dubbed-in singing of his old fa- 
vorites (My Mammy, Sonny Boy, Swanee, 
April Showers) in The Jolson Story, a mo- 
tion picture version of his life, brought 
him new fame and fortune. Last summer 
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Jolson went on the road again and had 
only recently returned from singing for 
the soldiers in Korea. 


Died. Dr. Fritz Wittels, 69, Vienna- 
born psychoanalyst, disciple of Sigmund 
Freud; of a heart ailment; in Manhattan, 
After clashing with the master in the ‘20s 
(“It is difficult to live in the shadow of a 
great genius”), Wittels recanted, wrote a 
eulogistic biography (Freud and His Time, 


1931). 


Died. Edward Joseph Kelly, 74, four- 
term mayor of Chicago, shrewdest of the 
four big Democratic city bosses of the last 
generation ;* of a heart attack; in Chicago. 
Born in a tough “Back of the Yards” 
slum, roughhewn Ed Kelly was a master 
of the oratorical foot-in-the-mouth. He 
once addressed Admiral William Halsey as 
“Alderman Halsey,” introduced the State 
Department’s protocol expert as “chief of 
portico,” lauded Scott Lucas (in a speech 
nominating him for Vice President of the 
U.S.) for being “a member of no thinking 
group.” But he had the instincts of a born 
politician and a hearty love of power. 
Working his way up in Chicago’s Sanitary 
District from tree-chopper to chief engi- 
neer, he struck up a firm alliance with 
well-heeled Sewer Contractor Patrick 
Nash, the other half of the famed Kelly- 
Nash machine. Chosen mayor by the city 
council in 1933 to fill the unexpired term 
of Anton Cermak (killed in Miami in 1933 
by an assassin’s bullet intended for Presi- 
dent-elect Franklin Roosevelt), Kelly be- 
came sole Democratic boss of Chicago on 
Pat Nash’s death (“To be a real mayor 
- +» you've got to be a boss”). 

The climax of Boss Kelly’s career came 
when he played host to the 1940 Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago 
Stadium. To make sure that third-term 
plans did not fizzle for lack of help from 
him, he stationed Superintendent of Sewers 
Thomas D. Garry in a basement room fitted 
with an electrical pipeline to the stadium 
loudspeakers; on cue, Garry (ever since 
known as “The Voice from the Sewer’) 
gave out with a clamorous “We want 
Roosevelt!” chant that was taken up by 
Kellymen posted about the floor, swelled 
to a convention-stampeding roar. 


Died. Henry Lewis Stimson, 83, lawyer, 
soldier and statesman, U.S. District Attor- 
ney by appointment of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Secretary of War under Taft, Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines under Cool- 
idge, Secretary of State under Hoover, 
Secretary of War under Franklin Roosevelt 
and Truman through World War II; in 
Huntington, N.Y. (see U.S. Arrarrs). 


Died. Mme. Julie Bienvenue Foch, go, 
widow of Marshal Ferdinand Foch (1851- 
1929), Allied Generalissimo in 1918; in 
Paris. 

* The others: Kansas City’s late Tom Pender- 


gast, Jersey City’s Frank Hague, Memphis’ Ed 
Crump, 
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No, her dinner won't be late despite the 
hour, And it can include almost anything the 
—— — prepared in minutes from pack- 
ages. Hot rolls too perhaps—or biscuits. Maybe 
a delicious apple pie... Hundreds of these 
wonderful, convenience items are protected 
in Rhinelander papers. 





Ummmm ... Bacon!—It's mighty wonderful 
stuff. It is, however, up in the higher brackets 
of fattiness. Which, explains why Rhinelan- 
der genuine greaseproof parchment (Bacon- 
Pak) makes a bacon package that is next to 
impossible to beat. 





FOUR to ONE ODDS you'll find crackers crisper 
in the new "4 in 1” pack. Yes, with four sep- 
arately wrapped units you open but one at a 
time—leaving the rest protected. Bakers adopt- 
ing this new pack should see and test the pa- 
pers Rhinelander makes for this purpose. 


Glassine and Greaseproof—the functional 
Popers that do so many tough jobs well. 





RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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How to spend $391.25 once and 





Save $2160 Every Year! 





Alemite 
Cuts Costs 3 Ways 





1. In Transferring Lubricants... 
by eliminating mess, expensive 
contamination—and cutting man 
hours 63% for every 100 pounds 
of lubricant transferred. 


This is the actual experience of a 
Harrisburg Pa. firm that stopped the 
kind of profit loss which may be hid- 
den in your plant, too! 


In a material handling survey, lu- 
bricating of machines came in for its 
share of attention. The head of pro- 
duction called in an Alemite Lubri- 
cation Engineer to help him spot pos- 
sible ways to cut costs. They found a 
way to lubricate machines that added 
30 minutes more production daily. 
The total investment in Alemite 
equipment was $391.25! The saving 
in production time—in addition to a 
60% reduction in lubricant used— 


comes to $2160 a year! 
*Name on request 


Another Product of Stewart-Warner 


FREE! New Booklet— ll 


“11 Ways to Cut Production Costs”... 
(simply attach to your letterhead) 


Alemite, Dept. A-100 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


No matter what size or type of plant 
you operate, Alemite can show you 
dozens of examples of amazing sav- 
ings through more efficient handling 
of petroleum products. These are 
facts which you can readily confirm 
in your own time studies. Contact 
your local Alemite Industrial Distrib- 
utor now. Or send for free booklet, 
“11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 
Simply attach coupon below to your 
letterhead. Alemite, Dept. A-100,1850 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 





Please send me without charge or obligation your 
booklet “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 





Name... 





3. In Applying Lubricants... 
by saving up to 23.9 man hours 
for every 100 pounds of lubricant 
applied to bearings, 


2. In Loading Grease Guns... 
by saving 334 man hours for every 
100 pounds of lubricant loaded 
into hand guns, 


Company. 
ET 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Silent Cash Register 


On Van Nuys Boulevard in suburban 
Los Angeles last week, used-car Dealer 
Jack Black put up signs around his lot: 
“GOING-BROKE” sale (see cut). Excited 
Dealer Black was complaining about the 
Federal Reserve Board’s new restrictions 
on installment buying, which had cut the 
payoff time on cars from 21 months to 15 
(Time, Oct. 23). When such controls had 
been slapped on in 1948, Black said he had 
lost $13,500 and had been forced to go out 
of business, This time he said he was quit- 
ting before the loss; at week’s end he had 
cleared off 14 of his 22 cars. 

From automen all over the U.S. came 
similar moans & groans. Said one Denver 
dealer: “Used-car dealers, unless they have 
a sideline or automotive repairs, will not 
be able to stay in business.” In Detroit, 
the used-car capital, prices were down an 
average of $300, with most of the decline 
occurring last week. Even at that, sales 
were slow. Though the used-car lots were 
hit the hardest, new-car salesmen were 
also feeling the pinch. With the slump 
in used-car prices, dealers were forced 
to slash their trade-in allowances. One 
Hudson dealer in Detroit who had sold 
30 cars two weeks ago last week sold 
just five. 

"A Stab in the Dark." The sales slow- 
down caused Kaiser-Frazer Corp. to revise 
its production schedules to get a firmer 
footing in the low-priced field. Instead of 
making two higher-priced Kaisers for 
every low-priced Henry J, it reversed the 
ratio. And automen who were talking about 
raising car prices were taking a hard 
second look. 

The greatest how! of all came not from 
the producers ot buyers but from the Auto 
Workers’ President Walter Reuther. Said 
he in a letter to NSRBoss Stuart Syming- 
ton: the new credit restrictions would 
create “mass unemployment before there 
is enough defense work and take materials 
out of civilian production before they are 
needed in defense production. They are dis- 
criminatory, ill-considered and dangerous. 
They are a grievous blunder ... The 
Federal Reserve Board, living in a world 
of banker mentality and unaware of basic 
production problems, has. . . made a stab 
in the dark and the knife is in the backs of 
America’s low-income families.”* 

A Heavy Toll. Reuther was exaggerat- 
ing—as is sometimes his wont. But the 
new credit restrictions, plus the new tax 
bite, were taking a heavy toll in other busi- 
nesses besides autos. The prices of new 
houses, which were removed from the easy 
credit field at the same time as autos, were 
not yet dropping, but sales were down. 

In the Northwest, lumber prices had 


* One Detroiter had a special treatment for the 
knife wound. Arrested for a $100 robbery, he 
blandly explained that he “needed more money 
to buy a car under the new credit control.” 
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Los ANGELES Usep-Car Lor 
Moans, groans, howls—and a bright side. 


plummeted in one of the steepest drops in 
the industry’s history. Some grades had 
dropped 50%. Sales of television sets (hit 
also by the color controversy), radios, 
washers and other big appliances were 
also on the skids. Said one Atlanta re- 
tailer: “Business is off 50% in television 
sets and almost as much in refrigerators 
and stoves.” 

There was a bright side, too. Credit 
Man William Murray of Chicago’s Gold- 
blatt Bros., Inc. department store, whose 
sales were off 20%, thought his business 
would actually be better because he would 
not have to repossess so many items. 
“Believe me,” said he, “when a buyer has 
to put $100 down on a $400 item, he’s go- 
ing to make those payments.” Further- 
more, Murray, and many another retailer, 





Historical Pictures 
Ovip 
Teeth, toga, breath—and a remedy, 





thought that customers would be coming 
back again as soon as they got used to big- 
ger installment payments. 

Nevertheless, it looked as if credit had 
been cut enough, at least until actual arms 
production is a lot bigger than at present. 


ADVERTISING 
When in Rome 


About 2 B.C., Roman Poet Ovid, the 
Oscar Wilde of his day, told in his Art of 
Love how to woo a lady: 


Let exercise your body brown: 

Don’t slobber: see your teeth are clean: 

Your hair well cut and brushed quite 
down: 

Your cheeks close shaved with razor 
keen: 

Your toga spotless, white, and neat: 

Your sandals fitting to your feet. 


Remember too your nails to pare: 
Bathe well your body to be sure, 
Pluck from your nostrils every hair, 
A noisome breath with citron cure— 
And that is all you need to know: 
The rest the girls you may allow. 


Last week the Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
makers of Listerine—which contains no 
citron—reprinted 17 stanzas of Ovid's ad- 
vice and crowed: “You had the right idea, 
Ovid, but the wrong remedy.” It was a 
long literary reach, but it undoubtedly 
trapped some readers who had never read 
a Listerine ad before. 


CONTROLS 


Doctor's Orders 


Like a doctor prescribing a diet, the 
National Production Authority has been 
cautious about telling businessmen what 
they would have to cut out in favor of 
arms production, NPA did not want to 
frighten the patient too much. But last 
week NPA—and other Washington bu- 
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EASTERN’S 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


IS CLEAN 
AS A HOUND‘S 
TOOTH 





Atlantic Bond is a paper of character to 
suit your most important business mes- 
sages. It feels like quality. It looks like 
quality. It is quality. It has the clean, 
bright surface that gives a perfect back- 
ground for your words. 

Ask for it in White, Cream and twelve 
attractive colors. Envelopes to match. 


You'll like the quality ...and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR + MAINE 
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reaus—thought it was safe to start get- 
ting tough and to begin squeezing off 
more civilian production. 

@ NPA ordered rubbermen to cut their 
overall use of new rubber by about 16% 
for the balance of the year, or back to the 
pre-Korea level. (This means that tire 
production will have to be cut, and that 
there may be shortages in some other 
rubber products. ) 

@The Rubber Reserve Corp. asked whis- 
ky distillers to divert about 159% of their 
capacity to the production of industrial 
alcohol to be used in synthetic rubber 
plants. (No whisky shortage is feared; 
there are 542 million gallons net in ware- 
houses, a record high.) 

NPA ordered that all columbium stain- 
less steel, a tough alloy, be channeled into 
defense orders. Columbium* alloys are 
needed for jet engines. 

Tougher orders were in the works. Over 
the protests of the building industry, 
NPA was drawing up orders to limit con- 
struction of such “frivolous” enterprises 
as dance halls. nightclubs, race tracks and 
bowling alleys. The order, it was esti- 
mated, would save $s00 million worth of 
steel, cement and other construction ma- 
terials a year. 


BANKING 
The Best Collateral 


What’s the best collateral for a bank? 
In Washington last week Bank of Amer- 
ica’s President Lawrence Mario Giannini 
described one kind of collateral which had 
helped the bank founded by his father to 
grow into the nation’s biggest. 

“In the early days of the establish- 
ment,” said Giannini, “the best financial 
statement that you could present 
was calluses on your hands ... A fellow 
would come in and make [a loan] applica- 
tion and we would ask to see his hands... 
If he had calluses on his hands he would 
probably get the loan. . .” 


STEEL 
"Cheaper than Dirt" 


Steelmakers are practically certain they 
will have to boost steel prices after Philip 
Murray’s C.1.0. Steel Workers get their 
raise. In San Francisco last week, at the 
annual meeting of the California Manu- 
facturers Association, U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
President Benjamin F. Fairless did a little 
spadework in preparation for the rise. 

Said Fairless: “The average price of all 
the finished steel we have sold this year 
has been just under a nickel a pound, and 
some of our products now sell at less than 
34¢...+.. What else in the world can you 
buy for 34¢ a pound? Eggs, butter, meat? 
. « . There is literally nothing in our gro- 
cery store at home that Mrs. Fairless can 
buy for as little as 34¢ a pound... If 
you lived among the cliff dwellers of New 
York City, and if you wanted a little pot- 


* Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. is the main 
U.S. commercial supplier of columbium. For 
months all its production has been going for 
defense needs. 








Cuts Spoilage 25% — Adds Sales! 
Grocer Lauds Efficiency Of 
Frigidaire Display Case 
MECKLENBURG, NEW YORK—"“Since 


I installed my new Frigidaire Display Case, 
I've been able to reduce my spoilage loss 
by about one-fourth,” says James H. 
Mosher, proprietor of National Brand 
Stores, ldeekbenbure: “Its pleasing design 
and full-vision display have increased my 
sales, and its easy accessibility has speeded 
up es efficiency. I'm completely 
satisfied with the skilled, prompt service 
rendered by C. E. Beach & Son, Ithaca, 
my Frigidaire Dealer.” 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Refrigerated Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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door pool—natural salt water. 
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ting soil to put around your geranium | 
plants on your window sill, you could buy | 
it at your neighborhood seed store for 7¢ | 
a pound ... Steel is literally cheaper 
than dirt!” 


AUTOS 
The Matics Have It 


In the shift to automatic transmissions, 
automen have added a shoal of new words 
to the language. Most of them, as might 
be expected, end in “matic” (e.g., Hydra- 
Matic, Gyro-Matic, Ultramatic). Last 
week the Ford Motor Co. announced a 
new automatic transmission of its own, 
developed with Borg-Warner Corp. for 
the 1951 Mercurys. Its name: “Merc-O- 
Matic.” In a few months the company will 
bring out a new transmission, optional on 
all 1951 Fords. The name, to nobody’s 
great surprise: “Ford-O-Matic.” 


WALL STREET 
In the Chips 


The big bull market has brought a nice 
profit to the New York Stock Exchange. 
With trading at its heaviest in 17 years, 
the exchange last week reported a nine- 
month net (from commissions on stock 
transactions and other fees) of $769,348, | 
as against a loss of $590,012 last year. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Static 


When Hoffman Radio Corp.’s energetic 
President H. Leslie Hoffman announced a 
fortnight ago that he had bought the Don 
Lee radio network (Time, Oct. 23), he was 
sure he had sewed up the biggest broad- 
casting deal of the year. Hoffman’s offer 
had been accepted by the public adminis- 
trator of Los Angeles County, who was 
disposing of the West Coast’s biggest 
chain for the, heirs of Don Lee. Hoffman 
had bid $11.2 million; the only other bid- 
der, an Akron bank representing the Gen- 





eral Tire & Rubber Co.’s salaried employees | 





pension fund, had offered only $10,525,000. 

But California law permits a new bid to 
be made directly to the probate court, pro- 
viding the bid is at least 10% higher than 
the previous high bid. Hoffman had been 
sure that General Tire would not be willing 
to go that high. But he reckoned without 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, which 
was eager to buy KTSL, the Los Angeles 
television outlet of the Lee chain. Bol- 
stered by assurances from General Tire 
that it would buy the broadcasting network 
and radio stations, and by CBS that it 
would buy the television station, the 
bank boosted its previous bid to $12,320,- 
coo, the necessary 10% more. Wailed 
astounded Les Hoffman: “It’s this crazy 
California law.” 

Though the court approved the sale, 
there were still several obstacles. General 
Tire, which already owns New England’s 
Yankee Network, will also have to get 
FCC approval to take over Don Lee. 
Before CBS can buy KTSL, it will also 
have to get FCC approval and sell its 
present 49% interest in the Los Angeles 
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Now! \00% more protection 
against the Nol battery killer 


Willard announces 


METALEX 


Greatest battery improvement in 25 years! 


Today, OVERCHARGING is the No.1 
battery killer. Overcharging strikes 
directly at the grids—corrodes them 
—fractures them—destroys their 
ability to retain active material— 
destroys their utility as current 
conductors. 


But now Willard announces 
METALEX—a new grid metal 
which provides a full 100% more 
eg against the No. 1 battery 
iller! METALEX |-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s 
battery life. Available exclusively in 
Willard Super Master Batteries! 








METALEX plus these 4 other new features makes the new 
Willard Super Master custom-built for today’s driving conditions 


TIE) improved Sealing 


Compound for longer life! 


NEW] Improved Rubber 


Container for longer life! 


nay Improved Rubber 


Insulator for longer life! 


NEW) Improved Active 


Material for quicker starts! 





New Willard Super Master 
wis METALEX 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY © Cleveland © Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis « Portland * Toronto 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z” for 
genuine Pennzoil. 








Member Penn. Grade Crode Olt Asan., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Albert Fenn—Lire 


SteusBeN Huco Bowt & Ktstinc VASE 
Between the Taj Mahal and the Empire State Building. 


Times's competing television _ station, 
KTTV. On the off chance that some hitch 
would develop, Les Hoffman let his bid 
stand. After last week’s surprise, radiomen 
would not believe that the Don Lee net- 
work had been sold until General, CBS, 
Hoffman or somebody actually moved in 
and took over the stations. 


AVIATION 
Comet Ahead 


At a conference of the International Air 
Transport Association in San Francisco 
last week, British Overseas Airways’ 
Chairman Sir Miles Thomas let out some 
jet-hot news. “This time next year,” said 
Sir Miles, B.O.A.C. will have a commer- 
cial jet passenger liner on its London- 
Australia route. It will be the new 36- 
passenger De Havilland Comet (TIME, 
Jan. 2). B.O.A.C. expects that the 500 
m.p.h. plane will cut the flying time for 
the 12,000-mile route from 68 to 33 hours, 

B.O.A.C., which expects to start taking 
delivery in three months on an order for 
14 Comets, is already lengthening the 
landing strips on fields along the London- 
Rome - Cairo - India - Singapore - Australia 
route to handle the jet plane. At present, 
Sir Miles held that high fuel consumption 
and airport congestion make jet trans- 
ports impractical on routes to such air- 
ports as La Guardia. Said he: “No matter 
what the U.S. does, we’re 18 months ahead 
of the rest of the world.” (U.S. aircraft 
builders at the conference agreed; the 
U.S. does not have a single commercial jet 
transport plane abuilding.) 

As a fillip to the news from Sir Miles, 
L.A.T.A.’s Director General Sir William 
Hildred reported on the fast growth of 
world aviation. In 1949 scheduled airlines: 
Q Flew 875 million aircraft miles, the 
equivalent of 35,000 trips around the 
equator, and 10% more than the year 
before. 

Q Carried 27 million passengers, an in- 
crease Of 3,000,000, for a total of 15 
billion passenger miles, a 15% gain. 

@ Hauled 370 million ton-miles of cargo, 


¢ 


a “spectacular” gain of 20%. 








CARRIAGE TRADE 
For Art's Sake 


In its Fifth Avenue store, bathed in soft 
white light and filled with quiet music, 
Manhattan’s Steuben (rhymes with “new 
Ben”) Glass Inc. last week showed off its 
16 new designs for the fall and winter 
trade. Recessed into the store’s grey, black 
and white walls, or set out on square ped- 
estals and tables, the glassware ranged 
from a chubby crystal mug ($8.50) to a 
graceful three-tiered waterless fountain 
($1,500). 

Immortality. With not a cash register, 
counter, or order book in sight, thick car- 
peting (changed four times a year) cover- 
ing the floors, Steuben looked more like an 
elegant museum than a retail store. To 
Steuben President Arthur Amory Hough- 
ton Jr., 43, fondly described by one of his 
associates as a “real couth” fellow, that 
was just as it should be. Steuben, says he, 
has always been more interested in art 
than in sales reports. “We're not inter- 
ested in the ordinary businessman’s stand- 
ards of success. . . [but in catching onto] 
the coattails of immortality.” 

Steuben glass (Steubenites think the 
word “glass” is redundant) has done much 
more than catch the coattails of success 
in both art and business. Steuben now has 
some 20,000 customers a year, including 
Trygve Lie, the Duchess of Windsor, J. 
Edgar Hoover and President Truman, who 
has sent Steuben ware as gifts to Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Wilhelmina (True, 
Nov. 10, 1947). Seventeen U.S. museums 
display Steuben’s glass, which ranks among 
the finest, most expensive crystal glass- 
ware in the world. 

Taste Makers. Steuben has not always 
done so well. When young Arthur Hough- 
ton, fresh out of Harvard with a well- 
developed taste for rare and fine books,* 
went to work in the Corning Glass Works 


*% Today he has one of the finest private collec- 
tions 1940-42 
Hot 1 Steuben and 
the Library of Congress, where he was curator 
of rare books, 


rare books in the world. In 





on split his time betwe 
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21 years ago, Steuben was an unwanted, 


money-losing subsidiary. Glassblowers 
made their own designs, and tried to outdo 
each other in rococo examples of their 
craft. Houghton, whose family controls 
Corning Glass, was wasting his well-culti- 
vated taste on ordinary glassmaking. He 
asked for and was given Steuben in 1933, 
along with a stockpile of “blinding-colored 
glass monstrosities” and the lusterless an- 
nual deficit. 

Houghton started out by hiring Archi- 
tect John M. Gates and Sculptor Sidney 
Waugh to work together on new designs. 
They cleared the shelves for a fresh start 
by a simple method: they got lead pipes 
from the factory, smashed the worst of 
the old glassware. 

Houghton, Gates and Waugh worked out 
new designs by letting the pure colorless 
crystal* “do what the material wants to 
do.” The designs, said Gates, fell estheti- 
cally “somewhere between the curves of 
the Taj Mahal and the straight lines of 
the Empire State Building.” From time to 
time they called on such outside artists as 
Raoul Dufy, Thomas Hart Benton, Salva- 
dor Dali, Jean Hugo and Moise Kisling 
(see cut), Steuben never tried to figure 
out what the taste of customers might be. 
Says Houghton loftily: “We made taste.” 
By 1935, Steuben taste had made Steuben 
a success. 

No Bargains. Despite its top-lofty ac- 
cent on art, there is no artistic wooliness 
about Steuben’s merchandising methods. 
It refuses to sell indiscriminately to retail- 
ers, prefers such stores as Marshall Field, 
Neiman-Marcus, Bullock’s Wilshire and 
makes them operate “stores-within-stores” 
on Steuben’s own strict terms. Steuben 
designs the displays from top to bottom, 
trains the sales girls (who get a flat salary, 


A term for glass with a high lead content. 
Corning produces crystal by its own secret for- 
mula, discovered in 1932. 


Roy Stevens 
ArtTHUR AmMorY Hovucuton Jr, 


Besides rare books, lead pipes. 
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FRIDEN BUILDS 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 
AT EVERY PRICE, IN 
EVERY SIZE, FOR EVERY 
FIGURING NEED 


Prove it to yourself, on your 
own work, in your own office 


by calling your local Friden 
Representative for a demonstration 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 






FRI DE ve CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORID 
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Gardens to 
order...thanks to 





GARDENS that can be moved about, in- 
doors or out—gardens whose arrange- 
ment and color schemes can be changed 
in a matter of minutes—gardens that can 
be kept colorful all year long—all these 
are now possible, by planting flowers and 
shrubs in the new modular Redwood 
garden boxes, which can be used above 
ground or sunk into beds. Hundreds of 
nurseries and lumber dealers now offer 
these interchangeable Redwood boxes in 
five standard sizes. 


Redwood is the ideal material for these 
season-stretching “boxed” gardens—for 
Redwood will resist decay and warping, 
even when plants are watered daily—give 
years of service, on the ground or in it. 





It’s one more example of the versatility 
of Redwood—the wonder wood with 
hundreds of home and industrial uses. 


Write us for details on Redwood 
Garden Boxes, or for engineering data on 
the use of Redwood in a wide variety of 
industries. California Redwood Associa- 
tion, 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, 





THE WONDER-WOOD OF INDUSTRY 
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no commissions) and never permits bar- 
gain sales. 

Steuben’'s profits are Houghton’s secret, 
but in any case, he says, they are not im- 
portant: what is important is the fact that 
Steuben is giving art to America and “‘for- 
merly men died for art.” Nevertheless, it 
was comforting to know that with custom- 
ers streaming in the front door, there is 
little chance that Steuben will have to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
"Only the Beginning” 


When a Senate subcommittee last week 
began to investigate charges that the 
Isbrandtsen Steamship Co. Inc.’s Flying 
Cloud had run “contraband” into Com- 
munist China, it quickly struck rich pay- 
dirt. But it was not the paydirt that the 
committee had expected. 

First on the witness stand was Calvin 
Frederick Bonawitz, the Flying Cloud sea- 
man who had made the charges in a letter 
three weeks ago (Trae, Oct. 9). Since he 
had written the letter, said Bonawitz, he 
had learned that he was mistaken on some 
major points. It was not armor plate but 
thin steel plate that the Flying Cloud had 
carried, and instead of gasoline, the drums 
in the ship’s hold contained motor oil and 
toluene, a raw material used in making 
dyes and TNT. Actually, added Bonawitz, 


most of the oil was unloaded from the | 
ship soon after he wrote the letter, and | 


before the Flying Cloud left Japan for 
China. But, implied Bonawitz, that was 
only because crew members had com- 
plained about the cargo to U.S. Army 
officials in Japan. Even so, the Flying 
Cloud had carried such things as steel, 
wire, pumps and radio tubes to Red China. 

Captain Fred Harry Rylander, the Fly- 
ing Cloud’s skipper, did not deny deliver- 
ing those products. But, he added, a num- 
ber of other shipping companies, notably 
U.S. Lines, American Mail Line, Pacific 
Far East Line, Pacific Transport Lines 
and American President Lines, were tak- 
ing substantially the same cargoes into 
Red China. This would still have to be 
proved, 

Much of the testimony was off the rec- 
ord and not released for reasons of mili- 
tary security. But at week’s end, Mary- 
land Democrat Herbert R. O’Conor, acting 
chairman of the subcommittee, summed 
up: the Government’s ban last March on 
shipments of many strategic materials, in- 
cluding oil products, from the U.S. to Red 
China had not cut off the supply. Reason: 
at that time there was nothing to prohibit 
U.S. shippers from bringing oil to China 
from other parts of the world. Not until 
October 13 were such shipments banned. 
In the meantime, said O’Conor, about 
500,000 gallons of lubricating and engine 
oil had slipped into Red China since the 
start of the Korean war. 

To find out who was to blame for the 
loophole, the subcommittee planned to 
send extensive questionnaires to oil com- 
panies and shipping lines on the China 
run, Said O’Conor: “This is only the be- 
ginning of our investigation.” 
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IN CHICAGO AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS... 
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Lorty oaks can’t grow have a combination of industrial advantages un- 








oro" from little acorns without equalled elsewhere in the world. 
room for deep roots and spreading branches. And room Whether the requirements of your business are those 
to grow is as essential to industry as it is to mighty oaks, of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
Here in an area of 11,000 square miles, Chicago and to ” prong pecogaot —, ons a a 
Northern Illinois, there is a multitude of desirable aoe A ai SMES fod ner _ ved en 
plant sites all within easy access to the greatest indus- he wide diversity to include the type of space you need, 
trial center of the United States, and yet all offer that 
advantage which is so essential in these days of indus- A LETTER TO US , ., describing your requirements will bring 
trial expansion—decentralization and room to grow, you a careful analysis of this area's advantages as they app , 
your business. Or, if you wish, we will send you a carefully 
se the s factlittna tis Ciitenens screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
Add to this the tremendous facilities in € hicago and suitable for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
Northern Illinois for transportation, marketing, re- We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us, 





search, education, culture and good living and you 
SS 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World 

Airport * Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. Population « Great Financial Center + The 

“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good 

Labor Relations Record * More Than 2,600,000 Kilowatts of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good 
Government + Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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HERE IS 


a paper that works 


WONDERS 


PataparVegetable 
Parchment has 
qualities that are 
solving many 
problems for busi- 
Boil-Proof ness men today. 
Patapar has high wet-strength. 
It is boil-proof. It 
resists grease. It 
is most versatile 
—there are 179 
different types of , 
Patapar to choose Resists Grease 
from. Each type has special 
characteristics to 
meet special prob- 
lems. Whether 
your problem is 
Saves Money packaging or 
some other job, there’s a good 
chance Patapar 5 
can solve it—per- + 
haps at the same s 
time effect a real é <0 
savings for you. Dectecte Peods 


DOES HUNDREDS OF 
JOBS WELL 


Patapar works wonders as a protec- 
tive wrapper for foods like butter, 
bacon, fish, oleomargarine, cheese. 
It is used for ham boiler liners, milk 
and cream can gaskets, artists’ 
sketching pads, auto parts wraps, 
greeting cards and hundreds of 
other jobs. 

Business men: Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead out- 
lining your require- 
ments. Then we can 
recommend the 
type of Patapar 
best suited for your 
purpose. This is a 
good time to plan 
for future packag- 
ing changes. 














Potapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 | 
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| disease, 
| death. After dallying pleasantly but too 





CINEMA 





Censors’ Victory 


When Atlanta censors barred the Negro- 
problem film Lost Boundaries, Producer 
Louis de Rochemont decided to put up a 
fight (Trae, Nov. 28). Through federal 
courts, he spent $25,000 fighting the cen- 
sors’ ban on his film. Last week tenacious 
Producer de Rochemont had to admit he 
was licked. The U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the case. Thus the court 
left unchanged a 1915 decision that mov- 
ies are primarily entertainment and thus 
not entitled to the Constitution’s pro- 
tection of free press and speech. 


The New Pictures 


Trio (Gainsborough; Paramount) is 
a second helping of Somerset Maugham 
short stories, put together on the successful 
recipe of last year’s Quartet (Time, Feb. 
21, 1949). Like its predecessor, the new 
British film reflects Author Maugham’s 
gentle but persuasive art of storytelling, 
his gift for irony, his alertness to minor 
human crises in small events, and his Brit- 


| ish wariness of emotional excess in big ones. 


As in Quartet, Maugham himself greets 
the audience with a foreword. This time 
he urbanely introduces each of the three 
stories as well. He also has a somewhat 


| greater stake in them, because he worked 


on Trio’s screenplay with Scripter R. C. 
(Odd Man Out, Quartet) Sherriff and Play- 
wright Noel (Edward, My Son) Langley. 
For stories that are slight, less suited to 
the cinema than to the library shelf, and 
of unequal quality, they make up an enter- 
taining movie. 

The first piece, The Verger, boils down 
to a whimsical three-line joke; the second, 
Mr. Knowall, is a simple little anecdote 
with a Maugham snapper. Spun out with 
an unerring sense of just what the traffic 
will bear, both are delightful. In the first, 
an elderly church attendant (ably played 
by James Hayter) loses his 17-year-old 
job when a prissy new vicar learns that he 
cannot read or write. The old man refuses 
to repair his ignorance, meets the crisis 
with dignity, self-assurance—and enough 
shrewdness to make a fortune. Mr. Know- 
all creates an amusing portrait of a ship- 
board pest (Nigel Patrick), a pushing 
braggart, masher and bore, who turns out 
to be a pretty decent chap when the chips 
are down. 

Sanatorium, the film’s longest, most am- 
bitious tale, lacks the focus and tightness 
of the others. Narrated by Ashenden 
(Roland Culver), a writer identified by 
Maugham as “a flattering portrait of the 
old party who stands before you,” it is an 
ambling, autobiographical reminiscence of 
life in a Scottish retreat for tuberculosis 
patients in 1909. 

Four sets of characters respond in their 
own ways—comic, pathetic, gallant—to 
isolation and the closeness of 


long with feuding Scottish eccentrics and 
chattering spinster types, the story fastens 
on a bittersweet romance. A worn, still 





Jean Stumons & MICHAEL RENNIE 
"rom an old party, gentle gifts. 


dashing rake (Michael Rennie) falls for 
a virtuous young girl (Jean Simmons); 
their love gives them the courage to enter 
a doomed marriage. Though it wisely 
avoids both splashy sentiment and a too- 
stiff upper lip, the story is so diffuse that 
it is never quite as affecting as it should 
be. But Sanatorium, like the rest of the 
movie, benefits immeasurably from the 
casting, direction and playing of a large 
and expert British troupe. 


To Please a Lady (M-G-M) continues 
Hollywood’s systematic examination of 
U.S. vocations. This time it is racing 
drivers, with Clark Gable as a ruthless 
daredevil who has left a trail of maimed 
and slaughtered competitors on dirt 
tracks across the country. Barbara Stan- 
wyck, a crusading lady columnist, first 
denounces him and then, inevitably, falls 
for him. The big problem for Barbara: Is 
Gable brave or just plain vicious? After 
twelve minutes of racing footage at In- 
dianapolis Speedway, she presumably gets 
her answer when Clark crashes his car 
rather than endanger the life of a rival. 

Gable shows more emotion in taking a 
racing motor apart than in his wooden- 
faced love scenes (sample dialogue—She: 
“You're quite a guy.” He: “You're quite a 
dame”). 


Walk Softly, Stranger (RKO Radio} 
tells an occasionally moving love story of 
two cripples, one moral, the other physi- 
cal. Gambler Joseph Cotten arrives in 
small town Ashton, Ohio to establish a 
hideout and a new identity in preparation 
for holding up a New York gangster. He 
goes to work in the local factory and falls 
in love with the manufacturer’s daughter 
(Valli), who has been confined to a wheel- 
chair by a skiing accident. The stickup 
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‘Id like to be Boss here 
for about 3 days!" 


**,.. I probably blushed after I thought out loud—and 

turned around to find the boss standing there. ) 
But when he smiled and asked, ‘Well, 
what would you do Miss Phillips?’ 
I said, “I'd do something about ly 
the office noise—and I bet we'd all 
make fewer errors and wouldn't 


be so jumpy and jittery.” 











“I'm the expert who cured these office jitters ..: 


This office was typical of hundreds where unchecked noise destroys efficiency, 
tuins dispositions and boosts operating costs. Our free analysis showed that 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning—quickly installed at modest cost—would 





1—The Correct Material for each par- 

a ticular job! Your distributor of Acousti- 

TAR Celotex products has a complete line of supe- 

tior, specialized acoustical materials, backed 

by over 25 years of experience in custom- 

made sound conditioning. His free analysis 

of your noise problem assures correct sound 
conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each indi- 
vidual requirement, specification and build- 
ing code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex 
installations the country over have solved 
every type of acoustical problem. That's why 
you get the right material, correctly installed, 
the first time when you specify Acousti- 
Celotex products. 
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bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this office and its staff.”” 


Remember... it takes all 3 to check noise for good! 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celorex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nation-wide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to 
guarantee his work, his materials and his 
sound conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, "25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning,” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. TM-10, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec. 


cousti-(ELOTEX 
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to the 


BOSS... 


JBUND/ERIBER - FRS7 AGAIN! 


First office equipment to receive Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal ‘For Excellence of Design” 











...and he 


LOVES IT! 
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SoundScriber’s “Quick Review” Microphone 


Repeats the Last Few Words of Your Dictation 


A year ago SoundScriber led the way 
with TYCOON’S time and effort-saving 
“Quick Review” microphone. Press a 
switch and presto! ... this magical 
little “‘mike’’ repeats, yes, actually 
plays back, the last few words you 
dictated! 


“Quick Review” alone put TYCOON* 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM * FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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in a class by itself. But add the many 
exclusive features that make this 
remarkable dictating equipment the 
leader in beauty, design, efficiency. 
You'll agree TYCOON is tops. 


Mail the coupon. See why. 






SOUNDSCRIBER CORP, 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 







* TRADE MARK 








comes off on schedule, but when Cotten’s 
Co-Thief Paul Stewart arrives in Ashton, 
the New York gunmen are at his heels. 
Producer Robert Sparks never seems 
quite clear what he is about and Scenarist 
Frank Fenton has written much of the 
lovers’ dialogue in a symbolic shorthand 
that adds to the general confusion of mo- 
tive. As a result, what began with a pro- 
vocative situation soon degenerates into 
some routine chase sequences and ends 
with a mawkish off-to-prison finale. 


Right Cross (M-G-M) deserves credit, 
but not much, for putting a fairly new 
gimmick into a boxing story: it encour- 
ages the audience to root for its hero 
(Ricardo Montalban) to lose the big 
fight. Only if he forfeits the championship 
can Montalban feel sure that his girl (June 
Allyson) loves him for himself alone. 

The movie also spars with the hero’s 
problem as a Mexican-American whose 
hypersensitivity as a member of a minor- 
ity group warps all his personal dealings. 
But it falls into the bad Hollywood habit 
of glimpsing truth only long enough to 
falsify it. Montalban’s anxieties are mag- 
ically dispelled by a happy ending as fa- 
miliar as Boxing Promoter Lionel Barry- 
more’s grumpiness. Though Right Cross’s 
ring scenes are pretty well staged, it is 
a boxing picture with too much yatata 
and not enough sock. 


Current & CHoIce 

All About Eve. An expert, high-comedy 
examination of Anne Baxter's climb, over 
the bodies of Bette Davis, George Sanders 
and others, from obscurity to Broadway 
stardom (Time, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. A British-made thriller 
about an American (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.) running for his life in a convincingly 
pictured police state (Tre, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. Ala- 
stair Sim and Margaret Rutherford in a 
farcical spoof of English public schools 
(Time, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880. Edmund Gwenn as a lov- 
able old counterfeiter who baffles the 
Secret Service for ten years; with Burt 
Lancaster and Dorothy McGuire (True, 
Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. A melodrama 
based on Hemingway's To Have and Have 
Not; with John Garfield, Patricia Neal, 
Phyllis Thaxter (Time, Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. Hollywood's most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem mov- 
ie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Widmark 
and Linda Darnell (Time, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood (Time, Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New Or- 
leans manhunt for a criminal who is also 
a plague-carrier; with Richard Widmark 
and Paul Douglas (Time, Aug. 14). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 
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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 


Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 


You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 


If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 

One of the best ways . . . one of the safest, surest 
ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 

U. S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 


Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The Persian or the Scholar? 


Arthur John Arberry, Cambridge Uni- 
versity professor of Arabic and authority 
on Persian, is a plump and hearty gentle- 
man with a stiff black mustache who long 
ago made up his mind about one thing. 
“Every scholar of Persian,” he once wrote, 
“firmly resolves, quite early in his career, 
that whatever other temptation he may 
yield to in the course of his alluring ad- 
ventures, he will never be drawn into the 
Omar Khayyam controversy .. .” By last 
week, Professor Arthur Arberry, 45, had 
found himself not only drawn into the con- 
troversy, but practically the center of it. 

The controversy had its beginnings in 
1856, when eccentric Scholar Edward Fitz- 
Gerald got his first look at a copy of a 
400-year-old manuscript in Oxford’s Bod- 
leian Library. He began translating the 
quatrains of the forgotten Persian astron- 
omer-poet, Omar Khayyam. In a short 
time, FitzGerald’s translations swept into 
vogue, and the Rubdiydt’s call to “A Jug 
of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou” 
became a literary contagion. 

The Moving Finger. Victorian ladies 
sneaked the poems upstairs and hid them 
under their pillows. Lovers read them 
aloud, and young men quoted sadly that 
“The Moving Finger Writes; and, having 
writ, Moves on...” Far into the 2oth 
Century, the contagion persisted, and 
Journalist-Historian Mark Sullivan, in 
Our Times, felt himself obliged to record 
that Omar’s bibulous philosophy had had 
the “effect of sapping and undermining” 
U.S. morals, 

Meanwhile, scholars were having their 
own troubles. As they rummaged about 
for other Omar poems, they uncovered so 
many that it began to seem impossible that 
Omar could have written them all. Some 
quatrains were also attributed to other 
poets, and scholars began to conclude that 
Omar was just a convenient name on 
which to pin any wine-colored quatrains 
that turned up. As for the Rubdiydt, 
scholars also had doubts: Was Omar a 
really good poet, or had FitzGerald mere- 
ly made him seem so? 

“There It Was." Until 1947, Arthur 
Arberry kept himself clear of all this. 
Then one day a wealthy collector brought 
him a slim, yellowed volume of Persian 
poetry. Sure enough, reported Arberry, 
“There it was ... the oldest copy of 
Omar Khayyam’s poems hitherto discov- 
ered ... The celebrated [ Bodleian] codex 
had been bettered by exactly two cen- 
turies ... This was more than human 
curiosity could resist.” 

The professor set to work, gave the 
quatrains a literal translation (the manu- 
script contained 172 of them), and pub- 
lished them in a small (400 copies) deluxe 
edition. But no sooner had he completed 
the task than a Persian book dealer came 
all the way from Teheran to see him with 
a browned and ancient sheaf of papers. 
Arberry recognized that this Rubdiyét was 
older still. It had been conied out only 75 
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years after Omar's death, contained 252 
quatrains, 

“These Simple Things." Last week 
Professor Arberry finished a new transla- 
tion, this time putting the quatrains into 
verse, When the Arberry Rubdiydt finally 
appears, connoisseurs will find the old 
Omar quite changed. For Quatrain No. 1 
(“Wake! For the Sun, who scatter’d into 
flight / The Stars before him from the 
Field of Night . . .”), readers will find: 


The sun has cast the noose of morn 
Athwart the rooftop of the world; 

The emperor of day has hurled 

His head, our goblet to adorn... 


y / “J ’ 
oe 
iyét of Omar Khayyam (Houghton Mifflin) 
Omar KuayyAM 
“, .. and having writ, moves on... 





” 


For the familiar “Jug of Wine, a Loaf 
of Bread. . .” Arberry writes: 


These simple things if they be mine— 
A loaf, the purest heart of wheat, 

A thigh of lamb to be my meat, 

For thirst a flagon of good wine; 


And if, to cheer my wilderness, 
A maid refusing not my kiss, 

That were a life of perfect bliss 
No throned sultan can possess. 


As for “The Moving Finger. . .” it no 
longer shows up at all. 

To Professor Arberry’s way of thinking, 
the new verses will show more thoroughly 
than ever before what extraordinary lib- 
erties FitzGerald took with Omar—‘“nu- 
merous infidelities of interpretation which 
go beyond the generous margin of poctic 
paraphrase FitzGerald allowed himself. . . 
infidelities that err against the very spirit 
of the original . .. Of the two, Omar 


and FitzGerald, if I have to choose be- 
tween them, I do not doubt that the 
Persian was the greater poet and the 
greater man.” 

That left a legion of FitzGerald admir- 
ers still to be heard from, 


It Can Happen Here 


Lire OF AN American Workman (219 
pp.}—Walter P. Chrysler, with Boyden 
Sparkes—Dodd, Mead ($3). 


The Locomobile at Chicago’s 1908 auto 
show was a honey. The paint job was 
white, the cushions and trim were red and 
the top, supported by wooden bows, was 
sleek in tailored khaki. The powerful 
young fellow who had been hanging 
around the show for four days couldn’t 
keep his eyes off it, but the price was stag- 
gering: $5,000. He had only $700, and a 
wife and two kids back in Iowa to think 
about, but a bank lent him the money and 
Walter P. Chrysler, 33, had his first car. 

Walter Chrysler, a topnotch railroad 
mechanic, had no idea how to drive. He 
hired a team of horses to haul the car 
home from the freight office in Oelwein, 
Iowa. But he spent three months taking it 
apart and putting it together again. By 
that time, he had a pretty good notion of 
how an automobile worked. 

Not Quite Horatio. Chrysler died in 
1940, but not before Satevepost Writer 
Boyden Sparkes had taken down his story. 
Life of an American Workman is one of 
those personal-success books that has 
Made in U.S.A, stamped all over it. It has 
the casual, conversational tone of a front- 
porch chat and the fascination that clings 
to every true story about the boy who 
reached the top on his own. 

Walter Chrysler did not come altogether 
from the Horatio Alger mold. As a boy, he 
often sneaked off the job to smoke, drink 
beer and play cards. As a young railroad 
mechanic, he roamed from job to job, 
hitched rides on freight trains and occa- 
sionally panhandled when he was broke. 
But his curiosity about tools and machines 
was endless and his skill in using them not 
far from genius. After high school in 
Ellis, Kans., he started as a sweeper in 
the local railroad shop at 1o¢ an hour. 
By the time he bought the Locomobile, 
he was superintendent of motive power 
for the Chicago Great Western Railway. 

Chrysler quit the railroad when its 
president gave him a needless bawling out 
over a hotbox. He hired on with the 
American Locomotive Co., and in less 
than two years, at 36, he became works 
manager of its Allegheny plant. Then one 
day in 191r a man named Nash from 
Flint, Mich. offered him the job of run- 
ning the Buick plant. It meant less money, 
but Chrysler had never got automobiles 
out of his mind; he accepted. He scrapped 
Buick’s leisurely, carriage-maker methods, 
soon jacked production from 45 to 200 
cars a day. The money took care of itself; 
within five years, Buick was paying him 
half a million a year. 

Not Just Money. At 45, with more 
money than he had ever expected to have, 
Chrysler tried to retire. But he kept on 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH AN EMERGENCY --- and lick it! 


a unanimous proposal from the leaders of building: 


The problems of a long and indefinite period of rearmament to pre- 
vent World War Ill are unique in our history and in some ways more 
difficult than those we would face in an all-out war. 


The requirements of the armed services must be fully met, but 
many necessarily wasteful practices which should be used in all-out 
war might do more harm than good over long years of no-war-but- 
no-peace. National policy must be devised to maintain a strong 
economic and industrial base for rearmament and to sustain high 
civilian morale and willingness to continue necessary sacrifices. 


To meet these specific problems these are our unanimous recom- 
mendations to the industry and to the Government: 


1. The Communist objective, short of all-out war, is to weaken the U. S. 
economy and its unrivaled productive capacity, perhaps the greatest of all 
America's military assets. Therefore, we believe it of the utmost importance 
so to plan our rearmament that our economy and our productive capacity 
will be strengthened rather than weakened. 


2. The greatest internal danger to our economy and to our rearmament 
is inflation. Inflation cannot be successfully met by imposing controls on the 
rising prices which are its symptoms. It must be attacked at its source by 
insisting on sound financial policies by the Government. This means higher 
toxes, control of credit and stopping unnecessary government spending. 


3. As far as possible, the requirements of rearmament should be met by 
increased production (additions to the general economy) rather than diver- 
sion (subtraction from the civilian economy). We disagree with those who 
hold that our 1950 economy — already running in high gear—is less capable 
of great and rapid expansion than the part-idle economy of 1940. We be- 
lieve American industry is now so dynamic and so flexible that it can achieve 
the necessary further expansion and readjustment perhaps even more 
rapidly than it did in 1940. 


4, Direct controls of the civilian economy — wage and price ceilings, Gov- 
ernment allocations and priorities, etc., for non-military use—are at best a 
necessary evil. In all-out war, many such controls are probably unavoidable. 
But for the present we believe direct controls will do more harm than good. 
In fact, we believe the danger of over-controls and unwisely administered 
controls is one of the greatest threats to the speed of our rearmament. 


5. We believe the use of credit controls to reduce demand is far better, 
more effective, and more flexible than the use of direct controls to allocate 
the supply. 


6. While we approve the use of credit controls to cut home building back 
from the present level around 1,400,000 units to around 900,000, the re- 
strictions already imposed may reduce housing starts to a far lower figure 
—perhaps as low as 600,000. The effect of these controls should be watched 
closely, and should any such drastic cut appear likely some of the restric- 
tions should be relaxed. The high level of home building has been the 
cornerstone of our national prosperity since World War Il. Until rearmament 
can absorb a far larger share of American production, any cut in home 
building far below the 900,000 level would cause serious unemployment. 


7. Until military demand reaches far larger proportions, we believe the 
price mechanism should be allowed to function. Natural selective price 
increases to keep supply and demand in balance on products in heaviest 
demand for rearmament must not be confused with the very dangerous 
general increase in prices caused by inflation. 


8. When civilian use of materials must be reduced, management should 
be given full opportunity to use its ingenuity to accomplish more with less, 
and Government—federal, state and local—should cooperate by easing 
nonessential restrictions, including wasteful and obsolete code requirements. 
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Members of the Round Table 
which Formulated this Proposal: 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
President, General Electric Co. 
Exec. Viee Chairman WPB 1942-1944 


JOHN D. BIGGERS 


President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Director of Production, OPM 1941 


ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL 


Chairman, Jones & 
Chief, Material Div 
MELVIN H. BAKER 
President, National 


Laughlin Steel Corp. 


« Navy Dept, 1945-1946 


Gypsum Co, 


CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 
President, Armstrong Cork Co. 


* LEWIS H, BROWN 


Chairman, Johns-Manville Corp. 
J. PHILIP WEYERHAEUSER JR. 
President, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


rom the American Institute of Architects 
RALPH T. WALKER, President 


from the Associated General Contractors 
WALTER L. COUSE, President 


H.C. TURNER JR. 


President, Turner Construction Co, 
GEORGE A. BRYANT 
President, The Austin Co. 


from the Mortgage Bankers Association of 


America 


MILTON T. MAC DONALD, President 
L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 
Exec. V. P., National Life Insurance Co. 


from the National Association of Home 


Builders 


THOMAS P. COOGAN, President 
WILLIAM P. ATKINSON, Ist Vice President 


WILLIAM J, LEVITT 


President, Levitt & 


Sons, Inc, 


from the National Retail Lumber Dealers 


Association 
CYRUS B, SWEET, 


President 


H. R. NORTHUP, Exec. Vice President 


NORMAN P. MASON, Past President 
Chairman, Construction & Civic Development 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 


from the Producers Council 
CHARLES M. MORTENSEN, Managing Director 


for The Magazine 


of BUILDING 


P. 1, PRENTICE, Editor and Publisher 


This advertisement, on behalf of the building 
industry and in the interest of the rearmament 
program—like the Round Table at which the 
proposal was formulated — is sponsored by: 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
THE MAGAZINE OF 


Building 
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WHEN AIR WEIGHS MORE THAN WATER, 
Although water weighs about 1000 times as 
much as air, when it turns to vapor it weighs 
less than air. Want proof? Drop us a line. 





MOPPING UP OPERATION! Troublesome 
water never gets through the air lines when 
compressors are equipped with Air-Maze 
pipeline filters. A special whirling action 
traps the water and a cleanable, all-metal 
filter unit stops dirt and rust, too. 





STOP THAT RACKET! Air-Maze in-line silencers 
boost employee efficiency by greatly reducing 
air intake noise from Diesel engines. Also 
available in combination with oil bath and 
oil-wetted air filters. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using airor liquids ... 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
enginecred to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ReMABE 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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getting up at 6 a.m. anyway, until one day 
Mrs. Chrysler said, “I wish you would go 
to work.” He did: for Willys-Overland at 
$1,000,000 a year. After that, nothing but 
a car of his own could satisfy him. He had 
a finished prototype ready by 1923: the 
first six-cylinder Chrysler. When the New 
York auto show of 1924 refused to give 
him display space (the Chrysler was not 
in production), he hired the lobby of the 
Hotel Commodore to show off his models. 
That year he sold 32,000 of them, and in 
1925 the Chrysler Corp. was on its way. 

Life of an American Workman is a title 
with point. Chrysler respected both work 
and workmen. He also admired brain, and 
his own was a superb example of native 
intelligence and imagination applied to 
practical problems. He found in manufac- 
turing “a creative joy that only poets are 
supposed to know. Some day I'd like to 
show a poet how it feels to design and 
build a railroad locomotive.” 


What's in a Name? 


Back (247 pp.) —Henry Green — 
Viking ($3). 


To a growing U.S. audience, the names 
of British Novelists Henry Green and 
Joyce Cary suggest writing that shines 
with wit and good humor even when they 
are dealing with serious stuff. Though 
Cary’s work runs to richness and Green’s 
to slyness, they have one thing in com- 
mon: they make most U.S. novelists of 
1950 seem lugubriously pedestrian. 

Of Henry Green’s eight slim little nov- 
els, Back is the third to be published in 
the U.S. in the last year. It is the least 
impressive of the three, not nearly so good 
as Loving, his story of life above and be- 
low stairs in an Irish castle (Tre, Oct. 
10, 1949), or Nothing, his comedy of post- 
war London manners (Time, March 27). 
But it still has many moments of typical 
fun contrived by Industrialist (brewery 
equipment) Henry Yorke, who pen-names 
himself Henry Green, keeps his literary 
identity shrouded by resolutely refusing 
his face to the camera. 

Like all of Green’s novels, Back has a 
skinny plot, scarcely more than an anec- 
dote. War Veteran Charley Summers re- 
turns to England with an ill-fitted metal 
leg and a battered mind. He visits the 
grave of his old flame Rose, who died 
while he was away. Everything reminds 
him of her: the blossoms fringing the 
graveyard, her father’s chatter, the name 
of a waitress in a pub. When Rose’s father 
urges him to visit an attractive London 
widow, Charley takes the address but 
shows little interest; he is still dreaming 
of Rose. 

In London one day, Charley does visit 
the recommended widow, and as she opens 
the door he faints at her feet. Widow 
Nancy, it turns out, is Rose’s half-sister 
and living image; but Charley, still living 
in the past, decides it must be Rose play- 
ing a malicious game. In time, Nancy 
breaks the grip of his memory, and Charley 
learns that she, too, can be the rose of 
his heart. 

Back lags midway, and the confused- 





CHRYSLER (CENTER) & FRIENDS 
In New York, a hotel. 


identity persiflage is overdone. But there 
is still enough shine and liveliness to 
Green’s story to put his book well up 
among the most entertaining of the season. 


Rummage in the Attic 


Son of A Hunorep Kines (465 pp.J— 
Thomas B. Costain—Doubleday ($3). 


Cloak & dagger romance and bustles- 
and-bows nostalgia both have their merits 
—and faithful droves of customers. It is a 
lucky author who can straddle the two 
fields without coming a cropper. In Author 
Thomas Bertram Costain’s case, a firm 
hand with historical fiction (The Black 
Rose, The Moneyman) has been no guar- 
antee of success with the gentler, slower- 
moving Gay Nineties period piece. 

Son of a Hundred Kings (for the back- 





Lorry Burrows 


NoveE.tist GREEN 
In London, a widow. 
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5 weeks of sunshine... every day! 


Within the Fadeometer, the swatches of colored 
cloth, paper, leather, or plastics are exposed to a 
strong steady light...subjected to more stringent 
tests for fading than they meet in actual use. An 
hour in the Fadeometer is the equivalent of an 
average day and a half of exposure to sunshine 
in a northern U. S. latitude. 

The fade tests make it possible to tell whether 
Mrs. Customer can wear this year’s dress next year 
.». how many Florida seasons a window curtain 
can take ... and if a red carton will look pink 
after two weeks in a store window. 

General Aniline dyes are constantly tested for 
fading and as many as fifteen other kinds of fastness 
—water, sea water, perspiration, W ashing, alkalies, 
pressing, bleaching, staining, etc. 

Such tests enable General Aniline technicians 
to make dyestuffs of the same color but different 


@eENERAL 


characteristics—so dyed materials wear and look 
well, however used, in any climate. General Aniline 
dyes add to the utility, value and appearance of 
almost everything you wear and see! 


Wor its two large plants at Rensselaer, N.Y. 
and Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline is today the 
leading U. S. supplier of high quality dyestuffs 
(sold by the General Dyestuff Corp.) and chemicals 
for industry. Its Ansco Division at Binghamton, 
N. Y. is a major producer of photographic film, 
paper, cameras, and chemicals. 

Its Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines, sensitized papers. 

General Aniline is important to the national 
economy, essential to the national defense... a 
good company to work for or with...a company 
worth knowing, worth watching! 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


\.. From Research to Reality... 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Jack and Jill add up the bill 
to felch a drink of waler.. 


Considering the vast effort needed 
to bring water to people no longer 
living near its sources . . . water 
costs extremely little. 

One reason water costs so little is 
the high efficiency of modern ma- 
chinery suchas Worthington makes. 

Pumps handling up to 320 mil- 
lion gallons per day. Diesel engines 
in pumping stations. Air tools and 
other construction equipment for 
building dams. Water purification 


and softening equipment. Refriger- 
ation machinery for water cooling. 
Sewage disposal equipment. 

Worthington is a top name in 
water supply, storm water and sani- 
tation engineering—as well as in 
many other fields where high living 
standards and low living costs de- 
pend on modern machinery of high- 
est dependability. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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ground of which 65-year-old Author Cos- 
tain rummaged through the attic of -his 
own Canadian youth) jogs along on the 
track of a mild mystery: Who are Hero 
Ludar Prentice’s father & mother? In 
1890, Ludar, age 6, arrives alone in Bal- 
four, Canada from England, wearing a 
sign on his back: “This is Ludar Prentice. 
He has no money. He is going to his father 
Vivien Prentice at Balfour, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Be kind to him.” Since Ludar’s father, 
himself a new arrival from England, has 
just committed suicide, and since Ludar 
can give only the vaguest information 
about his background, a kindly carpenter 
takes him in and the townsfolk take up a 
collection. 

Ludar’s growing up is the old story of 
the sensitive, struggling youngster who 
wants to be a writer. He falls into first-love 
and writes his first novel. To fill up the 
picture, Author Costain offers such famil- 
iar turn-of-the-century sideshows as a feud 
between the sons of Balfour's leading fam- 
ily, the sight of the first car on the town’s 
streets, a-runaway cutter, balls, belles and 
sleighbells. None of these trappings quite 
disguises the fact that Hero Ludar is as 
dim as a 50-year-old memory and that 
Son of a Hundred Kings offers, after all, 
a pretty flat solution of the mystery of 
Ludar’s parentage. A lot of Literary Guild 
members will be praying for Costain to 
get back to cloaks & daggers. 


The Traveler 


THe Prospect Berore Us (375 pp.J— 
John Dos Passos — Houghton Mifflin 
($3.75). 


“The young man walks by himself, fast 
but not fast enough, far but not far 
enough. . . he must catch the last subway, 
the streetcar, the bus, run up the gang- 
planks of all the steamboats, register at all 
the hotels, work in the cities, answer the 
want ads, learn the trades, take up the 
jobs, live in all the boardinghouses, sleep 
in all the beds. One bed is not enough, one 
job is not enough, one life is not enough.” 

The young man of whom Novelist John 
Dos Passos once wrote this passionate 
paragraph was John Dos Passos. Fast but 
not fast enough, far but not far enough to 
satisfy his rage to live, John Dos Passos 
has hurried about the world, a perennial 
seeker after the truth about his time. 

He has surveyed that truth from top to 
bottom. Born 54 years ago on the genteel 
upper slopes of U.S. society, Dos Passos 
got a long look at the depths as a World 
War I ambulance driver. He came back to 
a U.S. racked by social and economic 
change, threw himself into the defense of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 
Before long, like many another idealist of 
his generation, Dos Passos had plunged 
deep into the murk of Marxism. The murk 
slightly distorted his otherwise vivid, 
sprawling trilogy of 2oth Century America, 
U.S.A., which remains his most notable 
contribution to U.S. writing. 

Strangling Liberty. Marx remained his 
Baedeker until the mid-’30s. Disillusioned 
earlier than many of his fellow idealists, 
he turned back to old beginnings: to de- 
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U. S. NAVY GUARDIANS 
A “hunter-killer” team! 


GRUMMAN GUARDIANS fly in pairs. Two of 
these carrier-based aircraft form a deadly “‘hunter- 
killer” team prepared to find and destroy enemy 
submarines. Each plane is designed to accommo- 
date the equipment needed for its particular role. 
Despite their large size, GUARDIANS require short 
take-off, have low landing speed. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 














mocracy as the U.S. Founding Fathers 
saw it. 

The Prospect Before Us is the latest 
stage on Dos Passos’ long road back. It is 
a calm, wide, sometimes rather hazy look 
at the democratic vista from where Dos 
Passos now stands, at a position close to 
that of the late Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis—champion of the individual, 
implacable foe of organized Bigness. The 
book presents—as an imaginary series of 
movie-illustrated lectures followed by 
questions from the audiences—a series of 
reports on countries Dos Passos has visited 
recently (Britain, Argentina, Chile) and 
on recent happenings in the U.S. The 
lecturer-audience exchanges, which seem 
at first to be a naive gimmick, are actually 
shrewd and persuasive glimpses into the 
thinking of average U.S. citizens. The re- 





~ Graphic Hous 
Nove ist Dos Passos 
On the long road back. 


porting, as in all Dos Passos’ writing, is 
graphic, honest and peppered with insights. 

Dos Passos went to postwar Britain to 
see how socialism had panned out after 
several years of hard sifting by history. He 
shook the official guides, went from end to 
end of the United Kingdom on his own 
legs and resources, catching impressions. 
One gloomy theme ran through the whole 
trip: socialism in Britain is strangling in- 
dividual liberty in the historic citadel of 
liberty. Many a farmer and small business- 
man told Dos Passos what an intellectual 
phrased most sharply: “England's dead, 
quite dead, quite. We’re the lost island of 
the Atlantic, sunk in everlasting ennui, 
the Scandinavian ennui.” 

In 1948 Dos Passos went to South 
America to see if there was any help for 
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democracy in the younger societies of 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. He found 
signs of pioneer strength in Brazil, but in 
Argentina as in Britain he found centrali- 
zation leading toward tyranny. In Chile, 
he saw a democracy in danger of drowning 
with a heavy Communist minority tied to 
its neck. 

Saving the Republic. With such dark 
augurs, Dos Passos came home to a fresh 
examination of U.S. democracy. After a 
tour of the great corn and wheat belts of 
the Midwest, a study of several industrial 
towns and a dissection of a huge food com- 
pany, he was ready with some overall 
conclusions. 

The great danger of the age is not Cap- 
italism or Communism, says Dos Passos, 
but Bigness in all its forms. The great task 
of democracy is to control “these strati- 
fied corporations’—Big Labor as well as 
Big Business—so that they do not crush 
individual liberties by main weight. 

How to control them? Dos Passos sees 
only one way: vigorous individual partici- 
pation in all parts of the community. 
Among the developments that cheer him 
most: the use of profit-sharing devices, 
suggestion systems, management-labor 
committees, cooperative methods of enter- 
prise. These, says Dos Passos, “are frail 
straws but they exist . . . I believe that 
our salvation depends on our making a 
stand and recklessly investing all our hopes 
and energies in [them]. The margin for 
error is narrowing with breathtaking ra- 
pidity. The time is coming when every cit- 
izen will have to ask himself at every hour 
of the day: Is what I am doing helping 
save the Republic or is it not?” 


Jam of the Gods 


THe RomAN Sprinc of Mrs. Stone (148 
pp.}—Tennessee Williams—New Direc- 
tions ($2). 


Playwright Tennessee Williams’ first 
novel shows no trace of the warmth and 
grotesque humor that made The Glass 
Menagerie and A Streetcar Named Desire 
into first-class stage hits. It is written 
in the gutless, languid, pseudo-Jamesian 
manner which has become the trademark 
of such young novelists as Truman Ca- 
pote and Frederick Buechner. In fact, 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone would 
seem to make Tennessee Williams a mem- 
ber in good, if junior, standing of the new 
school of decadence. 

One insidiously balmy Roman spring, 
Karen Stone, past 50, discovers that her 
life is slipping away. She has been a suc- 
cessful actress and great beauty; now, 
after a ludicrous stab at playing Juliet, 
she is through with the stage and, even 
worse, aware that her beauty is dead. 
Lonely and anxious, she is taken in tow 
by a ravenous old contessa who supplies 
her with “beautiful” young men as es- 
corts. Mrs. Stone, good American that she 
is, pays them as expected but politely de- 
clines their ultimate services. But when 
she meets Paolo, a gigolo with the face of 
an angel and the soul of a pig, she falls 
hard. 

The rest of Roman Spring is pretty pre- 
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more Nekoosa Bond is being used than ever 
before. That's because Nekoosa Bond is a 


pre-tested paper... checked and re-checked at 





the mills for appearance, durability and print- 





ability. Nekoosa Bond comes in pure, clean 





white (for your letterheads) and in eleven at- 





tractive colors (for easy-to-file business forms). 






PRE-TESTING on instrument YOur printer will gladly show you samples. 


above is one of numerous > 
tests proving the “built-in” Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 


strength of Nekoosa Bond, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


° IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER ° 





This watermark is your as- 
surance of pre-tested quality 
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YOUR ALLIED AGENT 





no.l specialist in 


local moving! 





Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS « NO. 1 IN SERVICE » NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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dictable: Mrs. Stone gets herself cruelly 
humiliated by the vicious Paolo and, at 
the end, drops him for another beautiful 
youth who has attracted her by making 
obscene gestures. Along the sordid route 
of this story, Williams offers such gems of 
wisdom as, “. . . beauty was a world of its 
own whose anarchy had a sort of godly 
license,” and such gems of prose as, “‘Be- 
cause you are very young, said Mrs. 
Stone, and very foolish and very beauti- 
ful. And because I am not so very young 
any more and not so beautiful, but begin- 
ning to be very wise. . .” 

Since Mrs. Stone is never very real or 
substantial, no one can care much about 
her fate; it is doubtful whether even 
Author Williams cares much. He is much 
more credible when writing about those 
beautiful young men. One of his liveliest 
scenes shows Paolo getting himself a thrill 
from the ministrations of his barber. “The 
sensuality of that hour,” Williams notes 
enthusiastically, “was exquisite as the jam 
of the gods.” 


Recent & READABLE 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (Time, Oct. 23). 

A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Cary. The life 
& times of Tabitha Baskett; a new novel 
by an Englishman who writes in the old 
meat-and-marrow tradition of English fic- 
tion (Trae, Oct. 16). 

Blandings' Way, by Eric Hodgins. The 
faintly sad story of what happened to Mr. 
Blandings when he moved into his dream 
house and became a citizen of suburbia 
(Time, Oct. 16). 

The Trouble of One House, by Brendan 
Gill. An ironic first novel about a woman 
who loved others so truly that they could 
not help resenting her (Tre, Oct. 16). 

The Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. The best of the biographies 
of Harry Truman, spiced with candid pres- 
idential comments on political contempo- 
raries at home & abroad (Time, Oct. 2). 

Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by Robert 
L. Eichelberger with Milton MacKaye. 
Combat and command decisions in the 
Pacific; General Eichelberger understood 
both (Time, Oct. 2). 

Parade's End, by Ford Madox Ford. 
The downfall of “Last Tory” Christopher 
Tietjens, seen as the end of a whole soci- 
ety; a major revival (four novels in one) 
of a neglected English modern (Time, 
Sept. 25). 

Brave Company, by Guthrie Wilson. 
Rare realism in the story of a World War 
II infantry company in the line; fiction 
without the tricks of a fictioneer, by a 
New Zealander (Time, Sept. 18). 

Across the River and into the Trees, 
by Ernest Hemingway. The No, 1 U.S. 
novelist at his pompous, pretentious, and 
patronizing worst (Trae, Sept. 11). 

Ill Met by Moonlight, by W. Stanley 
Moss. How a handful of British agents 
kidnaped a German general under the eyes 
of his garrison in Crete; a high-spirited 
account of one of the boldest stunts of the 
war, by one of the Britons who brought it 
off (Tre, Sept. 4). 
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No, you probably wouldn't 
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a a rich uncle—one who might 

support your family if you passed 

on—were to call on you tomorrow .. . 
And that all you had to do to stay on 


his good side was to spend a few dollars 
a month on him. 


Would you, figuratively speaking, hide 
like the gentleman above, when he called? 


We'll bet a new hat you wouldn’t. 


So why should a big, brave man like 
you ever go around hiding from a nice, 


MORAL: INSURE IN The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


helpful Travelers agent? After all, he’s a 
much surer bet than most rich uncles! 


For the Life insurance premiums folks 
spend through him each month guaran- 
tee that their families will get the money 
they need—with no if’s or but’s. 


Moreover, cach family knows exactly 
how much it will get. 


So don’t turn this “rich uncle” away. 


Let him in! The next time he calls, it 
might be too late. 





The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travel- 
ers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serv- 
ing the insurance public in the United States 
since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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In Chicago 


MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 


Prefer the 


DAILY NEWS 


I, Chicago the Daily News 
is the newspaper preferred 
by that professionally adept 
group—the magazine pub- 
lishers of America. 


hese publishers, them- 
selves expert in judging the 
preference and taste of the 
public, place more of the 
promotion for their own 
publications in the Daily 
News than in any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. 


hw keen appraisers of 
newspaper values prefer 
the Daily News for their 
own promotion because, 
more than any other news- 
paper in Chicago, it has 
earned and held the esteem 
and confidence of the busi- 
ness men of the community. 





Circulation currently at 
an all time high— 
552,658 average daily 
net paid circulation for 
September 1950 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 75 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
Oftices in 
NEW YORK © DETROIT @ LOS ANGELES © MIAME 
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MISCELLANY 


Treadmill. In Brantford, Ont., William 
J. Farr admitted stealing $24, explained 
that he needed the money to pay the 
court costs of a previous conviction. 





Bare Essential. In Atlantic City, N.J., 
an advertiser offered to let a modern, two- 
story house for $40 a month, made only 
one stipulation: “Tenants must live in ac- 
cordance with American Sunbathers Asso- 
ciation requirements.” 


Lost Chords. In Los Angeles, Jacque- 
line Sisson, suing her hairdresser, declared 
that scalp burns suffered while getting her 
hair done had “impaired, retarded and af- 
fected her psychic powers to read musical 
tunes in the minds of her audience.” 


Above Suspicion. In Clovis, N. Mex., 
the Bar Association of bone-dry Curry 
County, hoping to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding, met to discuss a 
proposal that the association’s name be 
changed to Lawyers’ Club. 


Stopgab. In Chattanooga, Ella Johnson 
explained why she had stabbed her hus- 
band: “He talks too much.” 


One Man's Meat... In Annapolis, 
Md., members of the Maryland Turkey 
Producers Association met to talk over 
ways & means of making the public tur- 
key-conscious, sat down to a lunch of veal 
cutlets. 


One Man's Family. In Toronto, Wil- 
liam Bray, arrested for beating up a total 
stranger, explained to police that he got 
the wrong address: “I was looking for one 
of my wife’s relatives.” 


. « « Into the Frying Pan. In Long 
Island City, N.Y., Salvatore La Scala was 
acquitted of robbery on an alibi: at the 


time of the robbery he was in Brooklyn | 


running errands for his employer, a bookie. 


Ill Windfall. In Honolulu, the Better 
Business Bureau revealed that at least four 
imitation checks (face value: $134.95; 
cash value: $0.00), issued by a union as 
promotion material had been cashed. 


Now Hear This ... In Pelham, N.Y., 
School Superintendent William W. Fair- 
clough refused to accept a salary boost 
of $3,100 a year, insisted that he was al- 
ready well-paid. 


Brief Encounter. In Dallas, Mrs. Min- 
nie E. Cope won the Texas State Fair’s 
husband-calling contest, explained her 
technique: “I just imagine he’s an hour 
late for supper and I have spied him talk- 
ing to a pretty woman.” 


Private Enterprise. In Little Rock, 
Ark., Will Hersey admitted having boot- 
leg whisky in his possession, but insisted 
that he never sold a drop: “I love it too 
well myself.” 








Dairy Store Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA —“My 30% 
sales increase can be attributed directly to 
my new Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets,” 
says I. J. Blake, owner of Blake’s Market 
a Dairy, 28th & Broadway. ‘Because 
of their attractive design and ‘built-in’ 
customer appeal, they enable me to sell 
more ice cream than ever before. I've been 
making and selling ice cream since 1917, 
and I hes what I’m talking about when I 
say that Frigidaire equipment is the best 
on the market.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip. 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Ice Cream Cabinet 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





ad 
AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





POPCORN 


for little “goblins” 





J Write for Buriliem Point Pea 
Gift Boxed *2.00 
— FISHER PEN CO., 757 WAVELAND, CHICAGO 13 
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vs pretty well agreed, from President Truman on down, that 

the U.S.A., “a nation of salesmen,” hasn't done anywhere near what 
it could to sell itself to the rest of the world, Right now, the 

Russians are beating the phrases out of Uncle Sam in the war of words, 


We've given of our substance, dipped into our treasure, 

glowed with benevolence. But we haven’t bothered enough 
about telling the overseas man-in-the street why we do what we do, 
what we're really like, what we believe in. 


We've seldom given him the chance to like us, which he can do only 


if he knows us. You can’t shake hands with a shipload of wheat 


or be friendly with a long-range howitzer. 


If you have friends, relatives or business associates in other countries, we suggest 
you give them at Christmastime a continuing source of authentic information about 
the U.S., its opinions on world news, its folkways and its philosophies— 


by sending them gift subscriptions of TIME’s International Editions. 


These editions, unchanged in editorial content from the edition you now hold, 
are printed in key cities of the world and read by more than a million people 
in more than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. while this edition is being read in the States. 


TIMEis glad to offer special Christmas Gift Rates which, for the first gift, ore 15% under the regular price, 
and 25% under for all subsequent gifts. 


To send TiM&—and TIME'sAmerican story—overseas for Christmas (whether to Americans 


or citizens of other countries), please complete both coupons below and mail them 


to the address indicated. Don’t bother to send money now, unless 


you prefer to. But please send your order without delay to be sure that 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY GIFT RATES 


To Evrope, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islonds, Canal Zone, ond Japan. 
(You save $2.50)........600005 $10.00 
Eoch additional gift......... only $9.00 


To Central and South America, Asia, Aus- 
tralasia, Southeast Asia, Pacific Isles (ex- 
cept Hawaii), India, Turkey, Egypt, Middle 
East, Africa, West Indies and Bermuda. 


(You save $2.50)........+0-+0 $12.50 
Each additional gift........ only $11.20 
To Hawaili....(You save $1.50) $6.50 
Eoch additional gift......... only $5.70 


To active U.S. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world, including all subscriptions 
directed to APO of FPO addresses over- 


$4.75 
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service begins with the Christmas issue. 


Dept. T-14 

TIME International 
Kittredge Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send a full year of air-speeded 
TIME International as my gift to 


My nome TE 


Addre: 
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My gift cord . 

Name should read: “From 

(please print) 
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See what I mean? Every time we run a 


comparati ve media stud eee si 


OS! OPP SAE TS O'S SO DE OS B.D. KS 8 16:10 OO) SO S OC o:- 648) Oe. Bae B06 COs: O° E.6 6, CO. OS OF @ 2 eo C16 eres 


Also easily accountable: The Cincinnati Enquirer carries more 
advertising linage than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


The Advertising Research Foundation’s first Sunday 
readership study since 1945 was made on the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of September 24. The report will be dis- 
aibured to AAAAand ANA members late in December 
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Prepared by The Editors of TIME in collaboration with 
Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson 


Co-Authors of the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test for the American 
Council on Education 
° (Copyright 1950 by TIME Inc.) 
This test is to help TIME readers and their friends check their knowledge of 
current affairs. In recording answers, make no marks at all opposite questions. 
Use one of the answer sheets printed with the test: sheets for four persons are 
provided. After taking the test, check your replies against the correct answers 
printed on the last page of the test, entering the number of right answers as 
your score on the answer sheet. 


The test is given under the honor system—no peeking. 


HOW TO SCORE 
For each of the test questions, five possible answers are given. You are to 
select the correct answer and put its number on the answer sheet next to 
the number of that question. Example: 


0. The President of the United States is: 
1. Dewey. 3. Truman. ¥. 
2. Hoover. 4. Vandenberg. 


Truman, of course, is the correct answer. Since this quéstion is numbered 0, 
the number 3—standing for Truman—has been placed at the right of 0 on the 


Wallace. 


answer sheet. 


The U.N. at War 


1. Called into action immediately by 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, the U.N. 
Security Council adopted within 24 
hours of the Korean attack a resolution: 


1. Setting up a eC 
U.N. Peace 
Commission. 
2. Asking Stalin 
to mediate the 
crisis. 
3. Denouncing 
both sides and calling for a ceasefire. 
4. Providing economic sanctions against 
North Korea. 
5. Demanding that the North Koreans 
cease fire and withdraw to the 38th 
parallel. 


2. Important milestones along the 
road to aggression by the North Koreans 
were all but one of these: 


1, The compromise 
agreement at Pots- 
dam dividing Russian 
and U.S. spheres in 
Korea at the 38th 
parallel. 

2. Soviet stalling tactics 
which voided all efforts to create a 
united Korean government, as agreed 
on at the Moscow Conference. 

3. Free elections in South Korea in 1948, 
under U.N. supervision, establishing 
the Republic of Korea. 

4. Withdrawal of U.S. and Russian forces, 
with both nations leaving trained na- 
tive armies behind. 

5. A Constitutional Convention attended 
by both North and South Koreans in 
1949, which ended in failure. 
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3. After the Security Council de- 
clared the war an attack on the U.N. 
itself, and authorized a unified command 
under the U.S., Trygve Lie wired 50 na- 
tions requesting: 


Dollar contributions. 

That they make public announce- 
ments of their support of U.N. actions. 
That they send ground forces to help 
MacArthur. 

That they levy special war taxes to 
help pay the war's cost. 

Air support for MacArthur. 


“a A & SD 


4. All this speedy action at the 
Council table was quickly ended in 
August when: 


1. The Security Council 
adjourned for the year. 

2. Russia ended its six- 
month boycott, as- 
sumed the Council 
presidency. 

3. Russia lined up enough 
votes to create a stalemate on sub- 
sequent voting. 

4. Yugoslavia, India and Egypt with- 
drew from the sessions, thus prevent- 
ing a quorum. 

5. The U.N. Assembly claimed jurisdic- 
tion over the Korean issue. 


5. Within 60 seconds after he took 
over the Security Council presidency in 
September, Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
by-passed the Soviet obstructionism, in- 
vited to the Council table: 


1. India’s Nehru. 

2. Representatives of both North and 
South Korea. 

3. The head of the U.N. Commission in 
Korea. 

4, The Chinese Nationalist delegate. 

5. The representative of South Korea. 


We TIME Youd Quiz 


(THIS TEST COVERS THE PERIOD MID-JUNE TO OCTOBER 1950) 


6. Jacob Malik exercised Russia’s 
44th veto to block a U.S. resolution: 


1. Condemning Russia as the “real ag- 
gressor”’ in Korea. 

2. Calling on all nations to refrain from 
action which might widen the Korean 
conflict. 

3. Demanding immediate cessation of 
Korean hostilities and a peace con- 
ference under U.N. guidance. 

4. Calling for economic sanctions against 
North Korea. 

5. Praising General MacArthur. 


7. When a Chinese Red accusation 
that the U.S. Air Force had bombed 
Manchurian territory came before the 
Security Council, Warren Austin: 
Denied it vehemently. 

Declared U.S. Intelligence indicated 
the planes were Russian. 
Countercharged that Chinese Reds 
were aiding North Korea. 

Admitted the possibility and asked 
that a U.N. Commission investigate. 
Refused to comment on the charge. 


ba ae a on” 


Important figures in the Asiatic war 
situation were both of these pic- 
tured personalities: 


8. This personality gained impor- 
tance because of his role as: 


Communist leader 
of the North Kor- 
ean forces. 

2. The leader of Na- 
tionalist China, 
whose offer of 30,- 
000 troops was 

turned down by 
: the U.S. 
3. Filipino President 
- who sent 5,000 
troops to aid MacArthur. 
4. President of the Republic of South 
Korea. 
5. North Korean Foreign Minister whom 
the U.N, called a Soviet puppet. 





9. This personality was prominent 
because: 


1. As Security 
Council Presi- 
dent he pushed 
through speedy 
action on Korea. 

2. He was the first 
Asian leader to 
give all-out sup- 
port to the 
U.N. action in 
Korea. 


3. He was the only non-Communist lead- 
er in Asia who voted against the U.N. 
actions in Korea. 

4. His country declared itself completely 
neutral on the Korean situation. 

5. His obstructionism tied up the U.N. 
Council during August. 


The U.S. at War 


: 10. To meet the Communist challenge 
in Asia, President Truman ordered all 
but one of these: 

1. U.S. air and sea forces to give South 
Korean troops “cover and support.” 
The Navy’s Seventh Fleet to “pre- 
vent any attack on Formosa.” 
Immediate strengthening of U.S. 
forces in the Philippines. 

Faster delivery of arms to anti-Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China. 

Transfer of two U.S. divisions from 
Germany to Tokyo. 
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11. A few days later the President 
acceded to MacArthur’s request, or- 
The use of the atom 
bomb. 
af tary targets in 
a . North Korea. 
i ; cal warfare. 

4. Calling up of all naval and army re- 

5. Bombing of munitions plants in China. 

12. When the President called in the 
Committees early in July, he: 

1. Said the war in Korea was going as 

2. Said U.S. troops were doing better 

than expected. 
tary high command had seriously 
underestimated the power of the 

4. Said the Korean war would require a 

year of preparation. 
Stalin. 

13. The U.S. was ill-prepared for such 
major emphasis of her postwar defense 
had been on: 

Erecting a radar wall of defense 
around the U.S. 

the Western Hemisphere democracies. 
Preparations for an atomic air war. 


dered infantry to ges: and authorized: 
2. Bombing of mili- 
Use of bacteriologi- 
serve forces. 
members of Congress’ Armed Services 
anticipated. 
3. Frankly admitted that the U.S. mili- 
North Koreans. 
5. Hinted at a forthcoming meeting with 
a war as the Korean conflict because the 
Building up the Navy. 
Strengthening the military might of 
Tank corps development. 


SRS ONS 


14. Illustrative of U.S. unprepered- 
ness was the fact that the week the 
North Koreans struck, the last of 14 
large carrier air groups was: 

Taken out of moth balls. 
Still on paper. 

it on maneuvers. 
Being constructed. 

. Being decommissioned. 


Battle of Korea 
15. In the early stages of the fighting 
South Korean and U.S. forces were 
steadily forced back, the Reds’ most 
effective weapon being the: 
i. ts T-34 


2. bd fighter 


PALS 


. ° y Z- range 
bomber. 
4. Long Tom artillery piece. 
5. French 75. 


16. Particularly effective also was the 
Red tactic of: 

1. Withdrawing several miles to lure 
U.N. troops into ambush. 
Infiltration. 

Air strafing ground forces. 

Employin; ‘human torpedoes” to 
carry bom So into U.N. lines. 

Planting time bombs in an area and 
then letting U.N. forces overrun it. 


2 Aen 


17. Bearing the brunt of most of the 
heavy fighting in the first weeks of the 
war was the U.S.: 


1. 8th Division. 
2. 2nd Armored Division, 
Division. 4, 24th Division. 
5. 2nd Marines. 


3. 82nd Airborne 


18. The most spectacular single new 
weapon used by U.N. troops against the 
Red tanks was the: 

1. P-38. 4. Small atomic 


2. Antitank mine. bomb. 
3. Jet fighter. 5. 3.5in. Bazooka. 
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19. In mid-August, for the first time 
in the Korean war, B-29 bombers were 
used: 


As troop transports. 

To divert the course of a river and 
flood the Reds’ G.H.Q. 

For saturation bombing of Red forces 
along the battle line. 

As fighter escorts. 

To transport Sherman tanks to the 
front from Japan. 


20. The first European infantry to 
reach the battlefront were: 


VE LS 


1, French. 

2. Danish. 

3. Irish. 

4. Norwegian. 
5. British. 


21. The grim possibility of Russia 
openly backing the North Koreans arose 
when U.N. naval forces, operating near 
the 38th parallel: 


Shot down a Soviet bomber. 

Sank a Russian sub. 

Attacked a unit of the Chinese Com- 
munist navy. 

Bombed the port of Vladivostok. 
Sank a Russian destroyer. 


Distasi inthe AsiaticWar 


Directions: On this map, identified 
in the statements below, are loca- 
tions of recent developments in the 
news. Write on the answer sheet 
(opposite the number of each state- 
ment) the number which correctly 
locates the place or event described, 


SA Sh 





22. Pusan, supply port for U.N. forces. 
23. Red-led ““Huks” here were another 
threat to democracy in the Far East. 


24. MacArthur made a flying trip 
here to confer with Chiang Kai-shek. 


25. 38th parallel, where Asia war 
spark was ignited. 

26. President Truman promised aid 
against Vietminh forces here. 





27.In mid-September the war pic- 
ture was suddenly and dramatically 
changed by the: 
1. Entry of Red Chi- 
na into the conflict. all 
2. Arrival of an esti- x 
mated 400 Russian 
Yak fighter planes 





to support the Ko- 

rean Reds. @ 
Atomic bombing of the Red Korean 
capital. 


U.N. landings at Inchon, behind the 
North Korean lines. 

Reds’ withdrawal beyond the 38th 
parallel. 


28. By September’s end a// but one 

of these were true of the war in Korea: 

1. U.N. forces had retaken the South 
Korean capital of Seoul. 

2. Thousands of Red troops had been 
trapped in a pincer movement which 
cut their lines to the north. 

3. Taejon, where General Dean had been 
captured, was regained. 

4. The South Korean troops refused to 
cross the 38th parallel. 

The Reds were able to withdraw siza- 
ble forces into North Korea. 


E . . 

29. Premier Georges Bidault’s eight- 
month-old government in France lost a 
vote of confidence in the Assembly, was 
forced to resign, because it: 

1. Failed to support the Korean war. 

2. Failed to support the U.N. 

3. Refused to grant a pay raise to govern- 

ment employees. 
Refused to support the Schuman Plan. 


5. Withdrew occupation troops from 
Western Germany. 


30. The world lost one of its great 
statesmen and South Africa lost a pow- 
erful voice for moderation when death 
came in September to 80-year-old: 


Daniel Malan. 
James B. Hertzog. 
Jacobus Strauss. 
Alan Paton. 

Jan Christian Smuts. 


BALLS 


31. By a narrow margin of six votes 
Britain’s Labor government won a con- 
fidence vote on the announced plan to 
nationalize the: 


. Nation’s railroads. 
ce eer owned broadcasting facili- 


ae Tele hone & telegraph industries. 
5 industry. 
5. Building ieee: 


32. One of the top three West Ger- 
mans and No. 1 German on the Russian 
blacklist in Berlin is: 

1, Walter Ulbricht. 

2. Ernst Reuter. 

3. Gerhart Eisler. 

4. Kurt Schumacher. 

5. Konrad Adenauer. 


33."Although vague on the subject of 
German rearmament, the communiqué 
on Germany issued by the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers meeting in New York 
flatly announced that: 


1. They would consider any attack on 
Western Germany or on Berlin an at- 
tack on themselves. 

2. Germany must all be under one gov- 
ernment by the end of 1951. 

3. German demands for the return of 
Silesia would be supported. 

4. Communism in West Germany would 
be banned. 

5. They would continue to develop arms 
production in the Ruhr. 
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Map of Europe 

Directions: On this map, identified 
in the statements below, are loca- 
tions of recent developments in the 
news. Write on the answer sheet 
(opposite the number of each state- 
ment) the number which correctly 
Jocates the place or event described, 





34. Socialists here forced a King to 
agree to step down from the throne in 
favor of his son. 


35. The most famous bandit chieftain 
of recent years met his end by machine 


gun here. 


36. A $62,500,000 loan to this country 
was voted by the U.S. Congress over 
President Truman’s objections. 


37. Where a mustachioed suitor kid- 
naped his sweetheart and set off some 
local political fireworks. 


The Far East 


38. A major earthquake leveled hills, 
changed the course of rivers and wiped 
out whole villages during August in: 
Australia. 
Siberia. 
Manchuria. 
Outer Mongo- 
lia. 

Assam, a prov- 
ince of India. 
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39. Famed Surgeon Gordon S. Sea- 
grave, jailed since August, was charged 
with treason for aiding rebels in: 


1. Tibet. 4. Siam. 
2. The Malay States. 5. Pakistan. 
3. Burma. 


40. When U.N. Mediator Sir Owen 
Dixon suggested that India compromise 
with Pakistan to end a three-year-old 
dispute over possession of the princely 
state of Kashmir, Pandit Nehru: 


1. Agreed. 
2. Referred the matter to the U.N. 


3. Agreed on condition that the U.S. stop 
the war in Korea. 


4. Refused to comment. 
5. Indignantly refused to consider it. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


41. The Council of the Organization 
of American States, representing the 
hemisphere’s 21 republics, considered 
the Korean war and: 

Strongly opposed U.N. action in Korea. 
Said that South American countries 
would offer no aid. 

Firmly supported U.N. action. 

Split sharply over the Korean situation. 
Took no stand at all. 


RAM ey 


42. Red hot political rumors out of 
Buenos Aires implied that Evita Perén, 
wife of the Argentine President: 

Was having a baby. 

Might run for V.P. in 1952. 

Was divorcing the President. 

Was coming to the U.S. as a White 
House guest. 

— organizing an anti-Peronista ca- 


S (SSR 


43. For a few days late in July, revo- 
lution seemed just a whisper away as 
enemies of the government demanded 
the resignation of left-wing President 
Juan José Arévalo of: 


1. Colombia. 
2. Brazil. 

3. Mexico. 

4. Guatemala. 
5. Venezuela. 


44. Sold to Canada’s Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire (for $100, 000 
Canadian dollars) was: 

The Duke of Windsor’s ona 
Queen Mary's needlepoint ru: 

A bed in which Oliver Coommeall had 
slept. 

Mackenzie King's stamp collection. 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding dress. 


Congress and the President 


45. Jarred into action by the Korean 
crisis, Congress responded swiftly to the 
President’s request, extended for one 
year: 


PR Shs 


His “extraordinary” executive powers. 
The Draft. 

The excess profits tax on corporations. 
The 20% luxury taxes. 

His powers to effect administrative re- 
form within government departments. 


ba daa 


46. Appearing before a Congressional 
committee, the chief proponent of all- 
out price and wage control was: 
Herbert Hoover. 

General Marshall. 
General Eisen- 
hower. 

Henry A. Wal- 
lace. 

Bernard Baruch. 
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47. Passed in almost record time was 
the Defense Production bill, which gave 
the President more powers than he had 
asked for, including al] but one of 
these: 


1. To set up priorities on all defense con- 
tracts. 

To dole out materials as he thinks 
necessary. 

To fine and imprison hoarders. 

To lend $600 million as he sees fit to 
expand the industrial war effort. 

To guarantee reasonable profits to 
certain preempted industries. 
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48. After 31 days and two million 
words of testimony, the Democratic 
majority of the Senate subcommittee on 
leyaly in the State Department: 


Fully supported Senator McCarthy. 
ry Cleared everybody Senator McCarthy 


accused. 

3. Concluded that there were no sub- 
versive groups in the entire govern- 
ment. 

4. Merged with the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee to continue the 
hearings. 

5. Refused to file a report. 


49. Thisman became oneofthenation’s 


most important figures in his new role as: 
1. Secretary of 
lense. 


2. Admiral of the 
Seventh Fleet. 
3. Commander of 
the U.S. Ma- 


rines. 

4. Chairmanofthe 
National Secu- 
rity Resources 
Board. 

5. Chairman of the President’s Board of 
Economic Advisers. 

50. And this soldier and former Am- 
bassador was prevailed on by the Presi- 
dent to head the nation’s: 

1. Priorities Con- 

trol Board. 

2. War Produc- 
tion Board. 

3. War Depart- 

4 





ment. 

Central Intelli- 

gence Agency. 
5. Supreme Court. 


51. Harry Truman ordered General 
MacArthur to withdraw his statement 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars saying 
that Formosa: 

1. Would be taken over oy the Commu- 

nists within a can a 
2. Can be held by Chiang without aid 
from the U.S. 

3. Isa United Nations liability. 

4 

5. 





Must be defended by the United 
States at all costs. 
Has little military value. 


52. Secretary of Navy Matthews and 
Major General Orvil Anderson suffered 
Bromine pies wis they advocated: 
Using the atom bomb first. 
Instituting a preventive war. 
Restoring the old separate and inde- 
pendent status of the three services. 
Joining in a move to oust Russia from 
the U.N. 

Setting up military bases in Spain. 


53. The President himself pulled a 
prize boner but apologized publicly for 
the letter he wrote criticizing the: 

1. Daughtersofthe American Revolution. 

2. Irish. 

3. American Federation of Labor. 

4. Marines. 

5. United Nations. 


54, The only major Fair Deal measure 
passed by the current session of Con- 
< was the: 

Price control bill. 

Bill on Universal Military Training. 
Rent control bill. 

Bill on socialized medicine. 
Compromise Social Security bill ex- 
tending coverage to ten million more 
USS. citizens. 

55. To bolster confidence in the na- 
tion’s military establishment and get rid 
of a political liability, the President 
finally fired Defense Secretary Johnson, 
ar him with: 

Stuart Symington. 
Frank Pace Jr. 
Averill Harriman, 
Dwight Eisenhower. 
George C. Marshall. 
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56. Final provisions of the new om- 
nibus anti-Communist law include all 
but one of these: 

1. Interning of potential spies and sabo- 
teurs in time of war, invasion or in- 
surrection. 

2. The Attorney General may cite at any 
time organizations which he believes 
to be Communist or Communist fronts. 

3. Compulsory registration of all Com- 
munist organizations and their mem- 

TS. 

4. Knowingly to employ a Communist in 
the Government becomes a criminal 
offense. 

5. Loyalty oaths for all U.S. workers. 


57. This Chicago attorney gained 
prominence for herself and her race 
when she: 

1. Became the first 
Negro in the 
American Bar 
Association. 

2. Won before the 
Supreme Court 
a case barring 
racial discrimi- 
nation from col- 
leges in the 
South. 

3. Was named a U.N. delegate by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Was named an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 





Won the Republican nomination for 
Congress in Chicago's Sixth District. 


Business and Labor 


58. Just before the Korean war the 
_ economy had: 


Reached a twar low. 

5 More than five million unemployed. 

3. Reached the point where prices were 
sharply dropping. 

4. Spurted to a peacetime high. 

5. Suffered the worst decline in stock 
prices since 1929. 


59.In July, thousands of panicky 
citizens began to amd food: 
Because the U.S. 
supply was small- 
er than at any 
time since the 
= close of World 
Se War II. 
2. Even though the 
U.S. was better supplied than 
ever before in history. 
3. Because President Truman asked for 
immediate rationing. 
4. Even though imports had doubled 
during the last year. 
5. In spite of a federal law making hoard- 
ing a penal offense. 


60. The Census Bureau reported that 
employment in August: 

1. Was back to 95% of normal. 

2. Had jumped to more than 62 million, 
highest in history. 

3. Was down temporarily while industry 
tooled up. 

4. Was just under 100 million. 

5. Was expected to double in the next 
twelve months, due to war production. 


61. In addition to wage increases, the 
new Ford contract, negotiated secretly 
oY union and management, provided: 
Complete medical services free of 
charge to employees. 

That all Communists be fired. 

An open shop. 

Increased pensions from $100 to $125 
monthly. 

Profit sharing. 


62. To avoid shutdowns and prevent 
pirating of their labor forces, wage in- 
creases were granted in’ August and 
September by several of the big: 

1. Auto manufacturers. 
Steel companies. 
Shipping concerns. 
Shoe manufacturers. 
Soft coal mining companies. 
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63. A nationwide railroad strike did 
not go into effect because: 


1. Union bosses called 
it off. 

2. John Steelman got 
labor and manage- 
ment to agree on a 
compromise. 

The President 
seized the railroads. 
The President himself carried on nego- 
tiations with labor and management. 
The Army announced a railroad strike 
at this time would defeat us in Korea. 


Politics 


64. Henry Wallace regained the polit- 


=a ieaeness briefly in August when he: 
Headed up the American branch of the 
Stockholm Peace Ap 

Announced his candidacy ‘for Governor 
of New York. 

Resigned from the Progressive Party 
and criticized its attitude on Korea. 
Rejoined the Democratic Party. 
Formally joined the Communist Party. 


65. All over the nation G.O.P. orators 
concentrated on the issue which they 
thought might win the fall elections: 


1. Inflation. 
. Socialized medicine. 
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3. The Administration's foreign policy 
in Asia. 
4. Need for reorganization of the federal 
overnment. 
5 ailure of the ECA. 


66. In a sudden shift of Democratic 
politics in New York this politician 
wound up: 

— 1. A candidate for 
Governor. 

2. The new state 
Democratic 
leader. 

3. Out of a job. 

4. Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

A candidate for 
U.S. Senator. 


67. To bolster the bi-partisan foreign 
policy, President Truman named this 
Massachusetts Senator: 

1. Delegate to the 1 
U.N. Assembly. 

2. Undersecretary 
of State. 

3. To a White 
House Advisory 
Board on for- 
eign affairs. 

4. A member of 
the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

5.° U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Korean Investigating Commission. 





68. In the political maneuvering pre- 
ceding this fall’s New York State elec- 
tions, all but one of these happened: 

1. Mayor O'Dwyer resigned, necessitat- 

ing a mayoralty election. 

2. Governor Dewey decided to run again. 

3. Lieutenant Governor Hanley was 

named to run against Lehman for the 
Senate. 
4, James Farley gained control of the 
Democratic Party from Boss Flynn. 
5. Mayor Impelliteri announced that he 
would run despite his failure to win 
the Democratic nomination. 


69. After a grand jury investigation 
forced resignations of top New York 
police officials, Mayor Impelliteri named 
as the new Police Commissioner Thomas 
F. Murphy, the man who: 

Had been chairman of the grand jury. 

Had been Mayor O’Dwyer’s assistant. 

Won a conviction of Alger Hiss. 

Had previously been ousted from the 
= by Mayor O’Dwyer. 

5 ‘on fame as Warden of Sing Sing. 
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Here & There 


70. From the 1950 Census, it appears 
— the people of the U.S. want to live: 


On farms. 
2 In the cities. 
3. Near the cities. 
4. In automobile trailers. 


5. In small rural towns. 


71. U.S. commercial aviation suffered 
its worst air disaster when a Northwest 
Airlines’ plane carrying 58 persons: 
Burned at La Guardia Field. 

Was lost in Lake Michigan. 
Flew into the Rocky Mountains near 


Denver. 
Was lost in Puget Sound. 
Exploded in mid-air above Cleveland. 


72. Paul G. Hoffman resigned as ECA 
director to become president of: 
The Ford Foundation. 
Studebaker Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


73. Ralph Bunche, former U.N. Me- 
diator in the Arab-Israeli war, became 
the first Negro ever to: 

1. Win a Congressional Medal. 

2. Win the Nobel Peace Prize. 

3. Benamed Assistant Secretary of State. 

4. Head the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 

5. Be named President of the U.N. 

Assembly. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Arts and Entertainment 


74. After 416 performances as the 
love-struck French planter in South 
a Basso Ezio Pinza: 

Signed a new contract giving him the 
highest ig gt Be in stage history. 

2. Enlisted in the armed forces. 

3. 't the show to begin work under a 

-year Hollywood contract. 

4 Went on a long vacation. 

A tired. 


75.In the little French Pyrenees 
town of Prades, music-loving tourists 
from all over the world assembled for the 
Bach festival featuring the interpreta- 
tions of Pablo Casals, generally con- 
sidered the greatest living: 

1. Pianist. 4. Cornetist. 

2. Bull fiddler. 5. Cellist. 

3. Harpsichordist. 


76. While most of the U.S. movie in- 
dustry was cutting costs at home, 
M-G-M was working on a production in 
Rome of what promised to be the most 


“colossal” film spectacle of all time: 
1. Julius Caesar. 4. Napoleon. 
2. The Robe. 5. The Pope. 
3. Quo Vadis? 


77. Open for inspection this summer 
was the apartment house on stilts de- 
signed for the city of Marseille by famed 
architect: 

1. Wright. 4. 

2. Neutra. 5. 

3. Le Corbusier. 


78. Select the description which cor- 
et identifies this personality: 


Found time 
from his royal 
duties to write 
a song for a 
Broadway mu- 
sical. 

Leader of Exis- 
tentialists. 

3. His East Indian 
poetry was hav- 
ing a terrific 
vogue in the U.S. 

4. China’s ‘‘Red Poet,” and No. 1 
Communist propagandist. 

5. Japan's leading movie star. 
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Marin. 
Gropius. 
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79. In the new Lindsay and Crouse 
musical on Broadway, she plays the role 
of: 

1. A lady ambas- 

sador. 

2. Cleopatra. 

3. A US. Presi- 
dent's wife. 

4. Lillian Russell. 

5. Alady wrestler. 





Fa 
80. In his inside story of Harry Tru- 


man, The Man of Independence, 
Jonathan Daniels quotes the President 
as saying, “He failed miserably,” refer- 
ring to: 
* 1. President Roosevelt. 

2. Ex-Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 

3. James A. Farley. 

4. Henry A. Wallace. 

5. Thomas E. Dewey. 


81. First of the German World War 
II novels to reach the U.S. is: 

1. Beyond Defeat—Hans Richter. 

2. Behind Closed Doors—Ellis M. 
Zacharias. 

3. Collected Impressions—Elizabeth 
Bowen. 

4. Reprieve From War—Lionel Gelber. 

5. He, The Father—Frank Mlakar. 


82. Pepsi-Cola, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and Container Corp. of America 
have in common the fact that they have: 
Developed singing radio jingles. 
Backed Broadway productions. 

Set up scholarships for talented young 
musicians. 

Successfully used fine art in adver- 
tising and publicity. 

Developed income-production docu- 
mentary film units. 
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83. The mustachioed artist below was 
back in the limelight this fall as the: 


1. Husband half of 
the famous 
**Lunts,’’ who 
opened ina 
new Broadway 


lay. 

as Movie star who 
broke his con- 
tract to go to- 
Korea as a G.I. 

entertainer. 

Author of Across the River ra In- 
to the Trees, his first novel since 1940. 
Tenor whose return from retirement 
smashed boxoffice records at the Met. 
Painter whose harsh pictures of prize 
fighters in action suddenly became 
enormously popular. 


84. In No Way Out, Sidney Poitier, 
Richard Widmark and Linda Darnell 
give memorable performances in Holly- 
wood’s most outspoken movie on: 





1. The Negro 3. Unemployment. 
‘oblem. 4. Communism, 

2. Isolationism. 5. Anti-Semitism. 

Science and Medicine 


85. A distinguished group of inter- 
national scientists studying the issue of 
“racial superiority” for UNESCO re- 
ported: 

1. Evidence indicating superior intelli- 
gence among the members of the yel- 
low race. 

2. Little or no difference in intelligence 
among various racial groups. 

3. Highest intelligence among whites, 
lowest among blacks. 

Highest intelligence among the Slavic 


Highest 
5. ighest intelligence among members 
of the Negro race. 
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86. Recent exploitation of pitchblende, 
oil shale and phosphate rock deposits 
are expected to reduce our reliance on 
Canada and the Belgian Congo for: 

1. Copper. 4. Magnesium. 

2. Vanadium. 5. Uranium. 

3. Antimony. 

87. More & more people were con- 
vinced that the heaviest rainfall in the 
last 50 years in the Croton watershed, 
which supplies 30% of New York City’s 
water, was due to: 


Natural seasonal variations. 

Atomic bombs. 

Shift in seasons. 

Seeding of promising clouds with silver 
iodide. 

The state’s forest conservation pro- 
gram. 


88. A new and fast-growing use for 
chlorophyll is as a: 


* AVY 


1, Vitamin. 4. Body deodor- 
2. Fertilizer. ant. 
3. Cosmetic. 5. Stimulant. 


89. The squat steel towers along the 
air lanes which tell a wandering airplane 
pilot where he is, where he is heading, 
and how he can get elsewhere quickly, 
are called: 

1. Radarones. 4. Omniranges. 


2. Wheelrights. 5. Languides. 
3. Findurways. 


90. A new cult has arisen in the U.S. 
under the name of dianetics, meaning: 

1. § diets to keep thin. 

ps ou can do anything. 

3. The science of mind—a kind of poor 
man’s psychoanalysis. 

4. The science of the body or the poor 
man’s physician. 

5. Happiness in old age. 


91. Scientists attending the 112th 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science failed to 
agree on the validity of the Wegener 
theory that the earth’s continents were 
once: 

1. Asolid mass which broke up and drifted 
spare. . 

inder ice. 


Twice as big as they are now. 
Reversed as to climate, with Siberia 
the heart of the tropics. 

5. Deserts which eadaalee through mil- 
lions of years, acquired flora a 
fauna. 


92. Civil defense groups throughout 
the land began publicizing information 
about the atomic bomb, including the 
fact that the bomb will do the greatest 
on when it is exploded: 


2,000 feet above the ground. 
At ground level. 

Unde: und. 

Near the water. 

+e Bias 


93. With only one dissenting vote, 
Congress passed a bill to draft (up to the 
age of 50) as many of the following as 
the armed forces may require: 

1. Atomic bomb physicists. 

2. Chemists. 

3. Doctors and dentists. 

4. Veterinarians. 

5. Engineers. 


Sport 


94. When his victory at California’s 
Golden Gate Fields brought his earnings 
to $924,000, the all-time money-winning 
record went to the famous Calumet 
horse: 

1. Ponder. 4. Middleground. 

2. Coaltown. 5. Citation. 

3. Hill Prince. 


ALS 
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95. To the chagrin of its patriotic 
fans, Britain was beaten in one of its 
strongest sports when the U.S. and 
Spain ousted her team from the world 
championship: 

1. Cricket matches. 

4 Rugby matches. 

Soccer matches. 

3 Tennis matches. 

5. Croquet matches. 


96. Select the description which cor- 

a identifies this personality: 

Tennist, famed 

for her spicy on- 

court attire, 

who turned pro- 
fessional. 

2. Ranking U.S. 
woman softball 
pitcher. 

3. Californian 
who swam the 
English Chan- F 
nel faster than any woman ever had. 

4. U.S. women's golf champion. 

5. U.S. women’s bowling champion. 


97. Proving again that “they never 
come back,” Joe Louis failed in his at- 
tempt to regain the heavyweight boxing 
championship from: 





1, Joe Walcott. 4. Ezzard Charles. 
2. Savold. 5. Joe Baksi. 
3. Sugar Ray Rob- 

inson. ~ 


98. After a tight race which carried 
down to the final days of the season in 
both leagues, the World Series opened in 


October between the: 
1. iad York Yankees & Philadelphia 
ils. 
2. Boston Red Sox & Brooklyn Dodgers. 
3, Philadelphia Phils & Detroit Tigers. 
4. New York Yankees & Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 
5. Boston Braves & New York Yankees. 


99. Although she lost to Wimbledon 
Champion Louise Brough, Althea Gib- 
son was a big attraction in the U.S. 
women’s championship tennis tourna- 
ment because she: 

1. Was bi a Negro ever to play in the 


Nati 
2. Knocked Soft the 1949 champion Doris 


Hart. 

3. Was only 17 years old. 

4. Had recovered from poliomyelitis only 
two years ago. 

5. Was the only foreign entrant. 


Press 


100. Her journalistic fame wac en- 
— by her: 

Appointment 

as Mrs. Tru- 

man’s press sec- 


retary. 

2. First-rate war 
reporting from 
Korea. 

3. Election as 
“Woman Cor- 
respondent of 
the Year.” 

4. Series of articles exposing the gam- 
bling connections of high police offi- 
cials in New York. 

5. Portrayal of a woman city editor in 
the movie, The Front Page. 


101. Back on the stands after settle- 
ment of a ten-week strike was New 


York’s biggest afternoon newspaper, the: 
1. News. 4. Herald Trib- 





2. World-Tele- une. 
framandThe 5. Journal Amer- 
Sun. ican. 
3. Times. 
Radio & TV 


102. By all odds the most fascinating 
of the summer TV offerings featured: 

1. Milton Berle. 2. Fred Allen. 

3. The New York Yankees. 

4. Robert Q. Lewis. 

5. The United Nations Security Council. 


119 


103. Such TV programs as Garroway 
at Large, and the Ransom Sherman 
Show, featuring ad lib drama and no 
studio audience, are characteristic of a 
school of television centering in: 

1. Hollywood. 4. Houston. 

2. Denver. 5. San Francisco. 

3. Chicago. 


Education 


104. A generally acknowledged crisis 
in - S. colleges: 
Communism among professors. 

munism among students. 

Not enough jobs for graduates. 
Their inadequate finances. 
A sharp drop in enrollments. 

105. The last of the 48 States to 
organize a state university was: 

1, Delaware. 4. New York. 

2. Florida. 5. Nebraska. 

3. Utah. 
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DON'T PEEK 


Numerals printed in italics are correct 
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arrive at your score. For example, if 


! you missed 45 questions, your score 
: would be 105 minus 45, or 60. This is 
| well above college average. Do not look 
} at answers until you have finished your 


answer sheet. 
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F) year ol straight Kentucky bourbon 
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